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A:REVIEW: OF THE: WORLD 


TARIFF AND EIGHT-HOUR-DAY ISSUES IN THE 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


HE signs are that “protection” in the tariff issue 

and “surrender” in the eight-hour-day issue will 
dominate the remaining weeks of the campaign for 
President. On Labor Day Mr. Hughes added the “de- 
plorable surrender” count to his original indictments of 
the Democratic party administration. He spoke at 
Nashville, on the way back from his long tour to Cali- 
fornia. “I believe there is no grievance with respect 
to labor,” he said, “that cannot be settled by a fair, 
candid examination of the facts.” Public opinion in 
the past, he said, had been against employers who some- 
times have refused to arbitrate. “I believe and I stand 
here firmly for the principle of arbitrating all industrial 
disputes, and I would not surrender it to anybody in the 
country.” He continued this line of attack in Maine 
during the last week of the State campaign. At Ban- 
gor, he called the new law “a wage-bill and not an 
eight-hour bill” and said, “We might just as well give 
up Democratic government if we are not ruled by rea- 
son, if we yield to the tyranny of force.” At Portland, 
Hughes insisted that if anybody says he is not a friend 
of labor he is not telling the truth. 


“IT do not agree with all that labor proposes. I disagreed 
when I thought demands were made which were not equita- 
ble. I fought, for example, the Full Crew bill. It applied 
generally to all railroads in the State. It was admitted 
upon argument before me that in some cases it was not 
needed, and it would require the expenditure of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars unnecessarily. 

“I said I could not sign a bill like that. We had a Public 
Service Commission, where complaints could be entertained 
and orders could be made which were properly adapted to 
the exigencies to which they relate. What we want in this 


country is fairness and justice, nothing else. Therein I 
also speak on behalf of labor as much as on behalf of any 
portion of our citizenship. . . . 

“The ‘judgment of society’ in this country has never 
passed in favor of legislation without knowledge of the 
equity and regardless of the facts of the case. 

“If anybody says you can’t get a fair examination, that 
person indicts the intelligence and honesty of the American 
people. 

“I say let public officers stand like rocks for principles 
that are fundamental, let come what may... . 

“If we legislate in response to the demands of force be- 
fore investigation, instead of investigating before legisla- 
tion, we enter upon a path of disaster, the end of which 
is the abolition of free government. All other questions 
take second place to that.” 


The Fighting Hughes and the 
“Wobbling” Wilson. 


THIS is the fighting Hughes,” says the Providence 

Journal, “a man intent on right courses and right 
methods, and ready to maintain them with all the 
strength of his personality and all the authority of the 
office for which he is a candidate. As the campaign 
proceeds, the contrast in nominees becomes steadily 
clearer.” Similar praise to “the one candidate with 
courage” is given in the strong and numerous anti-Wil- 
son papers throughout the country. We do not as 
yet discern a definite new realinement of press critics 
on either side. The New York Times, which calls the 
Wilson surrender “a national humiliation,” still asks 
Mr. Hughes, “What would you have done?” The 
Brooklyn Citizen thinks Hughes shows himself to be a 
“theoretical moralist,” a “devotee of abstract prin- 
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ciples,” to whom theory is of more importance than 
practical consequences to people. “He would rather 
see the whole country go to smash than yield a point.” 
Unusually interesting is the way in which a paper like 
the Lewiston Evening Journal presented the new “elev- 
enth-hour” issue for the reuniting Republicans in the 
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EXPLAINING IT 
= —Cesare in New York Evening Post 


Maine campaign. Under the caption “Wobbling versus 
Governing” we read: 


“The government ownership of railroads, says a Tory 
democrat, has been put beyond the pale of profitable dis- 
cussion by the success of the Garretson brotherhood foray 
of Hate. It has been made as plain as a pikestaff that the 
adoption of that policy will put the railroads into politics 
for all time. It is also made plain as the same flagstaff 
that corporate ownership of Railroads promotes political 
corruption from the Courts to Congress. 

“Then, shall we abolish Railroads or The Brotherhoods ? 
There are as many Railroads wrecked by Mellenism as by 
Garretsonism. Wreckers in broadcloth and in overalls must 
be driven out of power. The recent railroad crime of 
Wilson’s Congress is as dangerous to American business 
as the fugitive-slave law was to American social justice. 
The Brotherhoods have dug their own grave. They have 
forced congressional price-fixing which is inadmissible, and 
paved the way for the Roosevelt and Hughes plan of Fed- 
eral rate regulation of all big business whether of Rocke- 
feller or of Gompers. 

“The surrender of the Wilson democracy to unconstitu- 
tional price-fixing by law which is the way to feudal bar- 
barism, brings Roosevelt’s and Hughes’ plan of scientific 
regulation by expert commissions back to where Teddy left 
us in the nation and to where Hughes left us in the Empire 
State. Wilson defeated the Roosevelt and Hughes plan— 
and in now invoking legislative price-fixing, which Hughes 
vetoed in New York, Wilson wobbles from ungodly con- 
servatism to unscientific radicalism and justifies the golden 
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mean embodied in the Roosevelt presidency and in the 
Hughes governorship. Hughes is good enough for us.” 


Maine Exhibits a Reunited 
Republican Party. 

MAINE proves that the Republican party is re- 

united, says Mr. Hughes; “we go forward with re- 
newed confidence,” a “great liberal party that faces the 
future with a truly national outlook and a progressive 
spirit.” The September election returns show that in 
the largest total vote ever brought out in Maine, about 
145,000 Republicans replace a Democratic governor by 
a plurality of about 13,500, secure control of both 
branches of the legislature and elect a solid delegation 
of two United States Senators and four Congressmen 
—a gain of one in each branch. Under the new method 
of direct election of United States Senators, Hale, Re- 
publican, defeats Johnson, Wilson Democrat, and mem- 
ber of the Finance Commitee of the Senate, by about 
10,000. Hale received about 3,500 more than the com- 
bined November vote for Roosevelt and Taft in 1912, 
Milliken, for governor, about 5,000 more—from either 
comparison one reckons the completeness of the re- 
union. Johnson received the largest Democratic vote 
ever polled in a straight two-party contest in this “nor- 
mally” Republican State. It is clear enough, however, 
that “if the Progressives of 1912 throughout the Union 
were to act like those of Maine, Wilson would be de- 
feated,” says the New York Evening Post (Ind.). 
“There is no doubt that the first blood of the presi- 
dential year has been won by. the opponents of the 
administration,’ admits the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
(Dem.). “The Republicans are entitled to be greatly 
encouraged at the outcome. It shows that there will 
be an election in November instead of a ratification,” 
says the Chicago Herald (Ind.). “But it cannot be said 
that there is anything in the returns to justify confident 
victory on either side. Maine’s response is, as has 
been generally the case, filled with the uncertainty of 
the classic oracles.” 


Dissatisfaction and Protection 
as Main Issues. 

ey HE national issues of general dissatisfaction with 

the Wilson administration and an overwhelming 
sentiment in favor of the restoration of a high protec- 
tive tariff won in Maine, according to the investigation 
of the New York Herald (Ind.), which forecasts more 
emphasis on protection in the rest of the campaign. 
Roosevelt contributed a scathing arraignment, widely 
quoted. He promises others. He spoke of “the blood- 
stained peace of Messrs. Wilson and Carranza,” and 
denied that Wilson has “kept us out of war.” “During 
the war with Spain fewer Americans were killed than 
have been killed by Mexicans during the present peace’ 
with Mexico.” : 


“The kind of ‘safety first? for which President Wilson 
stands means ‘duty last,’ ‘honor last,’ ‘courage last.’ I do 
not believe in it. I believe it is obtained at the cost of 
moral degradation in the present and at the risk of national 
ruin in the future. .. «As between Mr. Hughes and Mr. 
Wilson, who can doubt which is the man who will with 
austere courage stand for the national duty?” 


Mr. Fairbanks, Republican candidate for vice-presi- 
dent, has emphasized in Maine, as he has elsewhere, the 
importance of restoring the protective tariff principle 
against competition after the war. He appeals for 
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the maintenance of an American standard of living 
for the working man. It is reported that men in 
the district which Congressman McGillicuddy lost 
were more interested in the tariff than the new eight- 
hour-day issue. The Philadelphia Ledger has suggested 
a similar interest among Pennsylvania workmen. Sen- 
ator-elect Hale says that the tariff and taxation policy 
of the “extravagant South in the saddle” at Washing- 
ton directed against the East had considerable influ- 
ence in'Maine. Western papers iike the Duluth News- 
Tribune and Nebraska State Journal are also attacking 


this “sectional control” of Congress. The Republican 
Congressional Committee makes protection the big issue. 
Mr. Hughes has consistently advocated prompt enact- 
ment of a new tariff law if he is elected. It is a part of 
his national efficiency program. Many papers are press- 
ing this issue and urging the necessity of gaining nine 
seats in the Senate besides the one secured in Maine to 
back up Mr. Hughes. “The paramount issue of the 
presidential campaign is the return to the policy of pro- 
tection to home industries,” insists the San Francisco 
Chronicle, like a host of Republican papers. 





Pershing says Villy has lost his prestige. Maybe he has but 
Pershing hasn’t found it.—Jacksonville Times-Union. 


There probably isn’t an editor in Germany who isn’t more of an 
authority on the inside of jails than Mr. Osborne.—Boston 
Transcript, 


Those explorers have spoiled everything. If they had just 
kept quiet about Crocker Land being only a mirage, we might 
have swapped it off to Denmark for those islands.—Charleston 
News and Courier. 





Secretary Daniels, answering the charge that he is a dreamer 
says that the navy represents a dream which has come true. Ac- 
cording to Representative Gardner it is a nightme.*« Washington 
Herald. 

The war will last a good while long:r bec ause it is obvious 
that the Austrian run is faster than the Russian drive—New Ox- 
leans States. 

No matter which side wins this big war it will have the liveliest 
kind of a time if it tties tu collect an indemnity.—Jacksouville 
Times-Union, 


CONGRESS PASSES AN EIGHT-HOUR-DAY LAW TO AVERT 
THE THREATENED RAILROAD STRIKE 


ie ONGRESS averted the general railroad strike set 
by the Brotherhood leaders for Labor Day. Hur- 
ried enactment of the Adamson Eight-Hour-Day Law 
at the eleventh hour did it. The immediate breath of 
national relief from what threatened to be “the great- 
est disaster since the Civil War,” is nearly smothered 
by bitter public criticism of President Wilson and Con- 
gress for their “shameful surrender” to “the greatest 
hold-up in history” by the Brotherhoods. “The tri- 
umph of mobocracy” the Railway Age Gazette calls it. 
“Was ever before a great nation subject to such humil- 
iation?” asks the Detroit Free Press. In terms the 
Adamson emergency law asserts the power of the na- 
tional government to establish an eight-hour standard 
of work and wages on interstate railroads. In substance 
it legalizes the principle which the Brotherhoods re- 
fused to arbitrate. Railroad managers, outmaneuvered, 
claim that the law is merely an unconstitutional attempt 
to force an increase of wages which the courts will 
fail to sustain. To the Brotherhood leaders who 
called off the strike the new law represents victory 
through demonstration of “economic power.” The law 
is dated to take effect January first. Meantime the 
public, wrought up to fever-heat by the crisis that has 
been thus averted, is keenly aware that underlying is- 
sues of the railway problem remain undetermined, to 
infect a presidential campaign and to test severely the 
capacity of our government for public welfare. 


Railroad Views of the “Revo- 
; lution” at Washington. 
T is unfortunate from the standpoint of both the 


railways and the country,” declares the Railway 
Age Gasette, “that the strike was averted at this time, 
since it had to be averted by the destruction of our 
form of government and the substitution of a moboc- 
racy.” This leading railway paper insists that the 
managements are confident that they would have won 
a strike. Threats of the labor brotherhoods were un- 
able to “overawe” railway presidents and managers. 


The “capture of the national Capitol and its conse- 
quences were more disgraceful than its destruction by 
the British.” It was “an insurrection of 400,000 men 
who threatened to ruin and starve the nation umless 
the nation’s Congress within a week passed a law to 
promote the selfish interests of the insurrectionists at 
the expense of the people. It was a revolution, for it 
was successful, and successful insurrection is revolu- 
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HIS PLATFORM 
—Gregg in Denver Pos! 











SHE DIDN’T EVEN HAVE TO SLOW DOWN 
—Stinson in Dayton News 


tion”’ President Ripley, of the Santa Fé, issues this 
defiance: 


“Congress, hastily acting under a threat of four leaders 
of labor organizations, enacted a so-called Eight-Hour Law, 
which is nothing more nor less than an advance of 20 to 
25 per cent. in the wages of the best-paid men in railway 
service. It is only fair to the public and to our employees 
to say that the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railway 
Company does not intend to comply with the law until 
ordered to do so by the court of last resort.” 


‘ - Policies Railroad Heads 
Decide to Follow. 


UT the policy of railroad executives in general, ac- 

cording to the Wall Street Journal, depends upon 
the attitude of the public toward the law by the time 
it goes into effect. “Their position is that they have 
resisted the demands of the brotherhoods and even the 
pressure of the Washington Administration to the ut- 
most of their ability and that if they brought on again 
the danger of a general strike despite an act of Con- 
gress, no matter how unsound the latter. in law or in 
common sense, they would forfeit the sympathy of the 
general public.” President Elliott, of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad, in an exhaustive 
review of the controversy and the railway situation in 
the New York Times says: 


“The President and Congress have placed a heavy bur- 
den upon the railways and the people of the country in 
their surrender to the demands of the brotherhoods before 
the effect of those demands upon the organization and 
efficiency of the railways could be accurately determined. 
The owners and managers, as loyal citizens of the country, 
will do their best to carry that burden and furnish to the 
people the needed service if, after ample thought, it is 
proved that the new law is right. If, however, the hasty 
action just taken results in industrial disturbance, poorer 
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service, undeveloped railways, higher rates, demoralized 
business, and higher cost of living, the owners, the em- 
ployees, and the public will all suffer.” 


Labor Versions of 
the Victory. 


THE version in the Weekly News Letter of the 
American Federation of Labor reads: 


“As the brotherhood executives stood like a concrete wall, 
determined to carry out the orders given them by 400,000 
organized employees, the question simmered down to two 
plans of action—permit the transportation systems of this 
country being tied up or Congress suspend all rules and 
hastily write into the statutes President Wilson’s sugges- 
tions. The latter plan was accepted, tho over three- 
score lawmakers and a large section of the daily press, 
blind to the changing order, were aghast at the ‘insolence,’ 
the ‘arrogance,’ the ‘coercion’ and the ‘intimidation’ of 
these workers, who stood united for the first time, and 
who were conscious of their invincible economic power to 
secure a shorter workday.” 


The brotherhoods are not affiliated with the Federa- 
tion of Labor but they had its official cooperation in 
Washington. The brotherhoods claim that the eight- 
hour work-day involves a principle of human welfare 
which can not be arbitrated. Chairman Garretson de- 
clared that they did not appeal to Washington, they 
preferred to measure strength directly with railroad 
powers in collective bargaining. The railroads prof- 
fered an arbitration to which “the answer” was resort 
to the legal right to strike. President Wilson inter- 
vened. ‘This is the culmination of a fifteen-year 
fight,” says Mr. Garretson. “We'knew that the only 
way to bring about the eight-hour law was to make the 
demand nation-wide and simultaneously. This is what 
we not only wanted, but what we needed. And we 
have secured it.” He adds that “the railroad managers 
themselves did not mean what they said when they 
declared that the eight-hour day meant merely an in- 
crease in wages.” He admitted, frankly enough, that 





THE STRING 
—Cassel in New York Evening World 
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in such a fight for industrial readjustment between 
trainmen, railroads and shippers, “the public is the 
carcass, and we are all, perhaps, the vultures.” 


President Wilson Appeals 
to Congress. 


‘THE eyes of the nation were on every maneuver in 

the struggle between railway capital and labor 
after President Wilson undertook to mediate it. The 
press voiced a universal demand that the paramount 
power of the nation be exerted to stop the strike. Re- 
sentment over the refusal of the brotherhoods to arbi- 
trate the entire controversy overwhelmingly dominated 
the comment of leading dailies, which commended the 
stand of the railroad heads this time for arbitration, 
and insisted that President Wilson should force the 
trainmen to yield to it. On August 20 Mr. Wilson 
made public his surprising proposal that the roads try 
out an eight-hour standard under the observation of a 
special commission to secure facts of experience in- 
stead of calculations and opinions upon which to base 
future adjustment. Ten days later he put the whole 
situation up to Congress in joint session. He described 
the development of the deadlock, the acceptance of his 
proposal by the brotherhood leaders, his failure to get 
the railroad representatives to concede it, the lack of 
law to compel the brotherhoods to arbitrate, the is- 
suance of the strike order, the impending national 
calamity which a strike would entail. These para- 
graphs illustrate his statement of the case: 


“In the face of what I cannot but regard as the practical 
certainty that they will be ultimately obliged to accept the 
eight-hour day by the concerted action of organized labor, 
backed by the favorable judgment of society, the repre- 
sentatives of the railway management have felt justified in 
declining a peaceful settlement which would engage all 
the forces of justice, public or private, on their side to take 
care of the event. ... 

















THE NEW WALKING DELEGATE 


—Halladay in Providence Journal] 








"TOO COWED TO FIGHT 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 


“To stand firm for the principle of arbitration and yet 
not get arbitration seemed to me futile, and something more 
than futile, because it involved incalculable distress to the 
country and consequences in some respects worse than 
those of war, and that in the midst of peace. 

“I yield to no man in firm adherence, alike of convictions 
and of purpose, to the principle of arbitration in industrial 
disputes; but matters have come to a sudden crisis in this 
particular dispute and the country had been caught unpro- 
vided with any practicable means of enforcing that con- 
viction in practice (by whose fault we will not now stop 
to inquire). A situation had to be met, whose elements 
and fixed conditions were indisputable. The practical and 
patriotic course to pursue, as it seemed to me, was to secure 
immediate peace by conceding the one thing in the de- 
mand of the men which society itself and any arbitrators 
who represented public sentiment were most likely to ap- 
prove, and immediately lay the foundations for securing 
arbitration with regard to everything else: involved.” 


What the President Asked 
Congress to Do. 


O meet the emergency and prevent such emergen- 

cies in the future Mr. Wilson proposed this pro- 
gram of legislation: Enlargement and reorganization 
of the burdened Interstate Commerce Commission; es- 
tablishment of an eight-hour day as the legal basis for 
all railway employees actually engaged in the work of 
operating trains in interstate transportation; creation 
of a special commission to report on the effects of the 
eight-hour standard; explicit approval of consideration 
of an increase of freight rates by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission if costs of the change, not offset 
by administrative readjustments and economies, justi- 
fy it; provision to strengthen mediation and arbitra- 
tion law by full public investigation of disputes be- 
fore a strike or lockout may lawfully be attempted; 
power to the executive, in case of military necessity, to 
take control of railways and draft required employees 
and officials for military service ; reinforcement of arbi- 
tration by making arbitral awards judgments by record 
of law, in order to secure interpretation and enforce- 
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ment, not by one of the parties, but by impartial au- 
thority. This was “the program of a statesman,” show- 
ing how to turn an emergency to constructive purposes, 
not “a last straw” in a crisis, observes the New Repub- 
lic. Congress, however, says this progressive New 
York weekly, adopted just enough to avert the impend- 
ing calamity; the President yields to postponement of 
the rest of the program ; the country is left unprotected 
for the future, apprehensive over national interven- 
tion in a labor dispute confined to submission to the 
demands of one of the belligerents. The conserva- 
tive daily Christian Science Monitor, Boston, makes an- 
other emphasis: 


“The whole country was looking to the President for 
the accomplishment, primarily, of one thing. He was ex- 
pected to prevent a nation-wide strike just as he has been 
expected during the last four years to avert a war. In 
accomplishing what the people expected of him, whether 
they know it or not, he has proved himself as good a 
friend of the railroads as he has of their employees.” 


Congress Puts Out the 
Fire by Law. 


C ONGRESS made law only of Mr. Wilson’s original 

proposal to the Brotherhoods and the Railroad 
Managers. After January 1 “eight hours in contracts 
for labor and service shall be deemed a day’s work, 
and the measure or standard for reckoning the com- 
pensation of all employees” actually engaged in the 
operation of trains in interstate service. Apparently 
this affects some 300,000 employees, besides the 400,000 
Brotherhood members. A commission is to report on 
observed effects of the changed standard within nine 
months. Until thirty days after the report to Con- 
gress not less than the present ten-hour-standard-day’s 
wage shall be made the eight-hour-day wage, the same 
rate to be paid for “necessary” overtime. Thus by 
next summer the Commission’s data from “experience” 
instead of “conjecture” may be available as a basis for 
adjustment purposes, A last railroad offer to keep a 
wage-cost account‘ on an eight-hour-day basis under 














TIME TO REPAIR THE ROOF 
—McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune 
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supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was lost somewhere in the shuffle; the Brotherhood 
leaders set the date for the strike while the President 
was still “mediating.” The House passed the Adam- 
son bill on a Friday by a vote of 239 to 56. Seventy 
Republicans voted with the Democratic majority; two 
Democrats against the bill. The Senate held one nine- 
hour-day hearing at which the opposition of ship- 
pers to any increase of freight rates loomed very large. 
No Senator filibustered. The unamended bill was 
passed by a vote of 43 to 28 Saturday evening. 
La Follette, lone Republican, voted with the Demo- 
cratic majority; Clarke and Harwick, Democrats, with 
the Republican minority. Brotherhood leaders recalled’ 
the strike order, and President Wilson signed the bill 
on Sunday. Next day was Labor Day. In the limited 
Congressional debate Democrats urged the necessity 
of first “putting out the fire.” Charges of playing 
politics on the eve of the presidential elections went 
back and forth. Senators Underwood and Newlands 
favored giving the Interstate Commerce Commission 
power to fix all railroad salaries and wages as a method 
of securing more permanent peace. Among Republi- 
cans, Senator Sherman declared: “I had rather be a 
dog and bay at the moon than submit to such dicta- 
tion.” Senator Kenyon believed in the eight-hour day 
but this bill “meant merely a wage increase.” Senator 
Borah attacked it as class legislation under fear. Con- 
gressman Gillett deplored that President Wilson had 
not firmly demanded arbitration, and exclaimed, 
“Grover Cleveland or Theodore Roosevelt could have 
settled this question in an hour.” Upon the passage 
of the law, President Hale Holden, representing the 
railroad executives at Washington, issued a statement 
saying: “This act to-day is the result of the Clayton 
act which exempted the laborer from the Sherman 
act. Congress to-day had to pay the price for such a 
law as that which freed the labor unions from the 
anti-trust act.” 


A “Shameful Surrender” But 
a Welcome Truce. 


N the outbreak of press criticism the Chicago Evening 

Post declares: “Manhood and courage have gone out 
of Washington.” This is “not government by injunc- 
tion,” but it is “government by intimidation,” says the 
Philadelphia Ledger. “Congress has established a 
precedent whereby any well-organized minority of citi- 
zens can compel it to pass ‘legislation without study, 
without consideration and without regard to the other 
side of the controversy,” comments a Southern Demo- 
cratic paper, the Montgomery (Alabama) Advertiser. 
“Cowardly,” “shameful,” “unconditional” surrender, 
hasty and “revolutionary” legislation, many influential 
dailies call it. Mr. Hughes finds another, if not his 
leading issue, in. the sacrifice of arbitration and the 
“surrender of the rule of reason to the tyranny of 
force” by Mr. Wilson’s administration. “If it came to 
a choice between a country-wide railroad strike and 
an abject surrender by the government, the people 
would choose the strike and fight with a will,” says the 
Boston Journal. The truce obtained, however, will 
give time to ascertain facts and devise effective mea- 
sures for adjusting such situations, according to the 
Chicago Herald; a fight in court to test the law brings 
us out of the “nightmare” of forced congressional 
action into the region of orderly settlement of dis- 
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puted questions. Second thought over the expressed 
will of Congress, the Topeka Capital suggests, may 
lead the railroads generally to accept the eight-hour- 
day standard as one of the certainties of the future in 
American industry. 


Results That Are Yet 
to be Realized. 


A NUMBER of papers, regardless of party affilia- 

tions, assert that “results count” in such a situa- 
tion and that neither minority nor majority dared to 
assume responsibility for anything but averting or 
postponing the impending industrial war. According 
to the pro-Wilson New York World, one result that 
neither unions nor the railroads seem to realize is that 
because of their controversy Government regulation has 
entered a new phase, namely, control over railroad 
wages as well as railroad rates. “The two things 
necessarily go together, for there can be no just regu- 
lation of rates which ignores wages and working con- 
ditions.” 


“Government regulation of wages is a two-edged sword, 
and the unions in the long run will find it no more satis- 
factory to them than the railroads have found Government 
regulation of rates. But the railroads were responsible for 
forcing the Government to regulate rates, and the unions 
are responsible for forcing the Government to regulate 
wages. .. . Wage issues in railroad operation will never 
again be a personal matter between employer and em- 
ployed@s There will never again be another railroad strike 
or a serious threat of a railroad strike. The Government 
of the United States is no longer a neutral in such labor 
wars. It is the supreme power and its fiat is law, subject 
only to such restraints as the Constitution of the United 
States may impose.” 


Most papers do not seem to discover any shortened 
eight-hour-day’s work in the text of the law, but the 





“WAS I WORTH IT?” 


—Sykes in Philadelphia Ledgcr 


increase of wages is plain enough. The Macon (Geor- 
gia) Telegraph feelingly describes how “the public will 
pay” in these words: “The employees are satisfied and 
get what they want; the railroads are to be handed 
enough money to give the employees what they want, 
and the dear old, easy-mark general public, that pro- 
found take-it-in-the-neck, Mr. Ultimate Consumer, 
U.S. A., obligingly is assessed for the bill.” 





Arbitration is like international law—something that the other 
fellow ought scrupulously to respect—N. Y. World. 





The labor leaders are the only people that ever hurried the 
senate.—Jacksonville Times-Union. 





HOW CONGRESS PROPOSES TO RAISE BILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS 


"T HE United States must have mére revenue. Na- 

tional defense and the program of “preparedness,” 
the prospective purchase of the Danish West Indies, 
and the long list of constructive commercial projects 
endorsed by the Sixty-fourth Congress, just, closed, 
necessitate the present expenditure of millions, and 
the ultimate expenditure of billions, of dollars. Appro- 
priations by Congress for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1917, show a total of $1,626,439,209, according to a 
statement made by Chairman Martin of the Committee 
of Appropriations. This is the largest aggregate in the 
country’s history and exceeds that for the last fiscal 
year by more than half a billion dollars. It includes 
$655,000,000 devoted to reorganization and reéquip- 
ment of the army and navy. Of this sum $423,170,024 
was spent in connection with the mobilization of the 
National Guard, the transportation of the army and its 
supplies to the Mexican border, and other military 
measures. The amounts carried by the regular appro- 
priation bills and the increases over similar appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1916 are as follows: 


Amount Increase 

for 1917 over 1916 
AGTINIE 5 occ ccccces $24,948,852.00 $1,977,070.00 
Ee ee 267,596,530.10  165,622,334.23 


Diplomatic and Consular 5.355,096.66 1,293,816.65 


District of Columbia. .... 12,841,707.10 982,122.65 
Fortifications ........... 25,748,050.00 19,687,833.10 
ere errr 10,967,644.88 1,195,742.12 
Legislative, etc.......... 37,925,690.25 1,020,890.59 
Military Academy....... 1,225,043.57 155,230.20 
OS ccuctssneatncee tie 313,300,555.84  163,638,690.96 
> 8? ree 322,937,679.00 9,573,012.00 
River-@ Harbor. ........ 40,598,135.00 10,598,135.00 
eee 128,299,285.24 1,376,534.45 





Total regular annuals... .$1,349,809,269.64 $377,121,411.86 


In order to meet its new expenses, Congress, before 
adjourning, passed a General Revenue Bill designed 
to add to the Government’s receipts the sum of $205,- 
000,000 annually. The outstanding features of the 
bill are: 
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(1) The increase of the basic rate of the income tax, 
starting with incomes of $3,000. 

(2) The imposition, for the first time in the history 
of the country, of a Federal inheritance tax. 

(3) A tax on the profits derived from the sale of 
munitions of war. 

(4) Legislation to prevent the “dumping” of Euro- 
pean products in America after the war at prices with 
which American manufacturers cannot compete. 

(5) Protective duties for a limited period on the 
importation of dyestuffs, these being intended to en- 
courage the American manufacture of dyes to relieve 
the existing shortage. 

(6) Creation of a bi-partisan Tariff Commission of 
six members, each of whom is to receive an annual 
salary of $7,500. 

(7) Repeal of stamp taxes. 

(8) Special taxes on pawnbrokers, shipbrokers, 
custom-house brokers, theaters and places of amuse- 
ment, circuses,. bowling-alleys and billiard-tables, and 
manufacturers of tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. 

(9) Changes in the taxes on wine and on print paper. 

(10) Authorization of the President to adopt re- 
taliatory measures toward any belligerent nation that 
illegally interferes with the trade or commerce oi the 
United States. 





What the New Revenues 
Are To Be Spent For. 


APART from the military expenditures above re- 

ferred to, large sums of money are required to 
meet the demands of recent Congressional legislation. 
Foremost is the $42,000,000 carried by the Rivers and 
Harbors Bill. Twenty million dollars will be needed 
for a nitrate plant, and $11,000,000 for an armor-plate 
plant. A Good Roads Bill commits the Government to 
the ultimate expenditure of $85,000,000. The Rural 




















OFF TO THE CLINIC 
—Bronstrup in San Francisco Chronicle 
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Credits Bill calls for an expenditure of $15,000,000. 
The Shipping Bill provides for a subsidy of $50,000,000 
to be used in what President Wilson calls “the recrea- 
tion of an American merchant marine and the revival 
of the American carrying trade indispensable to our 
emancipation from the control which foreigners have 
so long exercized over the opportunities, the routes, 
and the methods of our commerce with other coun- 
tries.” These vast expenditures have been attacked in 
many quarters. Senator Penrose blames the late Dem- 
ocratic Congress for having spent more money than 
was ever appropriated by any Congress in the history 
of the American Government, and declares that the 
total expenditures will have reached two billion dollars 
before this “carnival of debauchery, in lavish expendi- 
ture, is ended.” But Democrats have rebutted that 
governmental progressiveness requires money. They 
are proud of the Good Roads and Rural Credits Bills, 
and they claim that the Rivers and Harbors Bill is 
the same familiar measure that we knew under Repub- 
lican Congresses. The “ordinary” disbursements of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending 1916, they. point 
out, are less than the “ordinary” receipts for the year 
by about $59,000,000—a surplus to equal which we 
should have to go back to Taft’s time. The whole 
levy, they go on, might have been avoided but for the 
“preparedness” measures the country demanded. 


The Philosophy Underlying 
the New Revenue Bifll. 


THE chief merit of the revenue measure, in the eyes 

of the New York Evening Post, is that it consti- 
tutes another advance toward the historic goal of the 
party now in power—the substitution of direct taxa- 
tion for the protective tariff. In shaping it, the Presi- 
dent may be said to have rejected not only the theory 
of tariff for protection, but even of tariff for revenue. 
His slogan, now, is “a tariff for competition.” To 
quote the exact words that he used in his speech accept- 
ing the renomination for the Presidency: “The tariff 
has been revised not on the principle of repelling for- 
eign trade, but upon the principle of encouraging it 
upon something like a footing of equality with our own 
in respect of the terms of competition.” There are 
many critics, however, who regard the President’s atti- 
tude as visionary, and who declare that, but for the war, 
the failure of his theory would already have been ex- 
posed. The Rochester Post-Express maintains that 
Democratic theorists are drifting to a system of direct 
taxes at a time when nearly if not every other civilized 
nation is moving in the opposite direction. “Unless we 
save our markets for ourselves,” it says, “and keep our 
own artisans at work, which is industrial preparedness, 
how long shall we have incomes to tax and a prosperous 
population able by direct taxes to keep our expensive 
Government going?’ Many papers, among them the 
New York Times, regret that the income-tax feature of 
the law increases the burden upon the one-half of one 
per cent. of the people who pay the tax, instead of 
spreading it over a wider area. The reprisal measures 
in the new bill are intended as a reply to the recent 
British blacklist, and are pronounced by the New York 
World drastic but just. “They place enormous power 
in the hands of the President,” the World remarks, 
“but apparently it is only by such measures that the 
abuse of power by the British Government can be 
stayed.” 
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PRESIDENT WILSON STANDS ON HIS RECORD AND APPEALS 
TO THE COUNTRY FOR REELECTION 


‘THE address at “Shadow Lawn,” Long Branch, 

New Jersey, in which Mr. Wilson. formally ac- 
cepted his renomination for the Presidency of the 
United States, is regarded by many of his friends as 
the best speech that he ever made. “Beyond all ques- 
tion,” asserts the New York Evening Post, “he never 
penned a more brilliant document.” The occasion was 
one that evidently challenged his utmost power. He 
had served his term as President; he had agreed to a 
renomination from his Party; and now he was called 
upon to justify his record and to state reasons why he 
should be reelected to his high position. The moment 
as he said, was one for “reckoning and assessment,” 
and he rested his case on the foliowing passage: 
“There is no means of judging the future except by 
assessing the past. Constructive action must be 
weighed against destructive comment and reaction. 
The Democrats either have or have not understood the 
varied interests of the country. The test is contained 
in the record.” The speech is devoted, first, to eco- 
nomic, and then to foreign, policy. Under the first 
head, the President lists and explains the different 
items of “constructive legislation” in behalf of busi- 
ness men passed by the Sixty-fourth Congress. He 
says that his object has been to “set free” American 
business and life and industry so that they may “move 
as they have never moved before.” He speaks of the 
revision of the tariff; of the clarification of the laws 
against trusts, “making it plain that they were not di- 
rected against big business, but simply against unfair 
business”; of the Federal Reserve Act by which “the 
supply of currency at the disposal of active business 
has been rendered elastic”; of the recreation of the 
American merchant marine. Then he tells how farm- 
ers will benefit from new legislation: “For the farmers 
of the country we have virtually created commercial 


‘ credit, by means of the Federal Reserve Act and the 


Rural Credits Act. They now have the standing of 
other business men in the money market.” He con- 
tinues : 


“The workingmen of America have been given a veritable 
emancipation, by the legal recognition of, a man’s labor as 
part of his life, and not a mere marketable commodity; by 
exempting labor organizations from processes of the courts 
which treated their members like fractional parts of mobs 
and not like accessible and responsible individuals; by re- 
leasing our seamen from involuntary servitude; by making 
adequate provision for compensation for industrial acci- 
dents; by providing suitable machinery for mediation and 
conciliation in industrial disputes, and by putting the Fed- 
eral Department of Labor at the disposal of the working- 
man when in search of work. 

“We have effected the emancipation of the children of 
the country by releasing them from hurtful labor. We have 
instituted a system of national aid in the building of high- 
roads such as the country has been feeling after for a 
century. We have sought to equalize taxation by means 
of an equitable income tax. We have taken the $teps that 
ought to have been taken at the outset to open up the re- 
sources of Alaska.” * 


Nothing is said of woman suffrage, and only one 
sentence, the following, is devoted to military prepared- 
ness: “We have provided for national defense upon a 


scale never before seriously proposed upon the respon- 
sibility of an entire political party.” 


Living Up to Neutrality and 
Setting Mexico Free. 


N explaining his foreign policy, the President de- 

clares that he has been guided by principles easily 
stated and fundamental to American ideals, but “per- 
haps not fully comprehended because they have hither- 
to governed international affairs only in theory, not in 
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STANDING ON HIS RECORD—A REPUBLICAN VIEW 
—LEvans in Baltimore American 





practice.” He believes that neutrality in the present 
European war was a right policy for this country to 
pursue, not only because of our aloofness from the 
struggle, but also because “it was manifestly our duty 
to prevent, if it were possible, the indefinite extension 
of the fires of hate and desolation kindled by that ter- 
rible conflict and seek to serve mankind by reserving 
our strength and our resources for the anxious and 
difficult days of restoration and healing which must fol- 
low when peace will have to build its house anew.” He 
says that when the rights of our own citizens have been 
involved in this war, his guiding principle has been the 
following: That property rights can be vindicated 
by claims for damages, but that loss of life and the 
violation of essential human rights must be checked 
and called to account by direct challenge and resistance. 
At “hyphenated” Americans, the President flings these 
two sentences: “I am the candidate of a party, but I 
am above all things else an American citizen. I neither 
seek the favor nor fear the displeasure of that small 
alien element amongst us which puts loyalty to any for- 
eign power before loyalty to the United States.” When 
he comes to the defense of his Mexican policy, he takes 
his stand on this principle: “We have professed to be- 
lieve, and we do believe, that the people of small and 
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weak States have the right to expect to be dealt with 
exactly as the people of big and powerful States 
would be. We have acted upon that principle in deal- 
ing with the people of Mexico.” More specifically, he 
says: 

“The people of the United States are capable of great 
sympathies and a noble pity in dealing with problems of 
this kind. As their spokesman and representative, I have 
tried to act in the spirit they would wish me show. The 
people of Mexico are striving for the rights that are funda- 
mental to life and happiness — 15,000,000 oppressed men, 
overburdened women, and pitiful children in virtual bond- 
age in their own home of fertile lands and inexhaustible 
treasure! Some of the leaders of the revolution may often 
have been mistaken and violent and selfish, but the revolu- 
tion itself was inevitable and is right. The unspeakable 
Huerta betrayed the very comrades he served, traitorously 
overthrew the Government of which he was a trusted part, 
impudently spoke for the very forces that had driven his 
people to the rebellion with which he had pretended to 
sympathize. The men who overcame him and drove him 
out represent at least the fierce passion of reconstruction 
which lies at the very heart of liberty; and so long as they 
represent, however imperfectly, such a struggle for deliv- 
erance, I am ready to serve their ends when I can.... 
Mistakes I have no doubt made in this perplexing business, 
but not in purpose or object.” 


The President’s Record 
; Under Fire. 
ME: WILSON’S utterance has aroused the liveliest 


interest throughout the country and has served to 
focus both Democratic and Republican sentiment. The 
New York World sees in it “leadership and vision,” 
and adds: “There has never been such complete and 
masterful leadership under any other administration.” 
When we turn to the Republican papers, however, 
we find the usual sweeping reversal of view. The 
Republican press, speaking generally, takes the view 
that the dire results of the Underwood Tariff Law, 
already beginning to appear in unemployment and wide- 
spread economic distress, were only averted by the 
outbreak of the European war two years ago. Several 
papers try to show thet every good feature of President 
Wilson’s economic program was derived from the Re- 
publicans. The Philadelphia Jnquirer, for instance, 
says: 


“He should have mentioned, but did not, that all the good 
in the Federal Reserve Act is derived from the recom- 
mendations made by the late Senator Aldrich as chairman 
of the Monetary Commission, a body created under a Re- 
publican administration ; that the value of the Rural Credits 
scheme is still an unknown quantity, with a strong adverse 
assumption; that the reforms to be effected by the Child 
Labor Act are almost exclusively confined to’ the Demo- 
cratic South, by which alone the measure was opposed; 
that the appropriations for preparedness were unwillingly 
made under the compulsion of public opinion after he him- 
self from an attitude originally antagonistic had been con- 
verted to their support; and that the Tariff Commission, 
embodying an idea filched from the Republican Party and 
falsified in the filching, is an undisguised sham and fraud.” 


The _New York Tribune speaks of “the fan- 
tastic idealism, the Utopian topsy-turvyism” of the 
President’s Mexican policy, and the Chicago Tribune 
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argues adroitly that he has not even taken the trouble 
to act consistently in his treatment of nations in the 
western hemisphere. “If it was right to treat Haiti, 
Santo Domingo, Nicaragua, etc., as juvenile desper- 
adoes or nuisances, it is wrong to treat Mexico in an- 
other fashion. If it is right to treat Mexico as the 
administration treats it, it is wrong to treat these Carib- 
bean countries the way they have been treated.” 


Will the President 
Be Reelected? 


ig is as yet too early in the campaign to be able to 

determine, with any certainty, how the political tide 
will run in November. Maine’s return to the Repub- 
lican column may indicate that the return of the Pro- 
gressives to the Republican Party will be a decisive fac- 
tor in the election. On the other hand, a California 
correspondent of the New York Evening Post thinks 
that President Wilson can count upon much stronger 
support in the western States than Republicans like 
to admit. He refers, particularly, to California, Colo- 
rado, Utah and Nevada. He says that the two years of 
war in Europe have created a general revulsion against 
militarism, and he finds very little sentiment in favor 
of intervention in Mexico.. President Wilson’s action 
in connection with the railway strike may prove to be 
a turning point in this campaign. It has alienated busi- 
ness men and capitalists, but it is winning the labor 
vote. Samuel Gompers, head of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, is equally appreciative of the President’s 
legislative achievements and of his Mexican policy. 
“The international issue that now comes closest to the 
labor movement,” he says, “is the policy of our govern- 
ment toward Mexico.” Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale 
University, in an article in the New York Times en- 
titled “Ten Reasons Why I Shall Vote for Wilson,” 
offers a warning against further tinkering with the 
tariff. “Our people, including most Republicans,” he 
asserts, “have recently decided on revising the tariff 
downward. We shall merely make a mess of it if we 
do not adhere to this new policy.” Ida M. Tarbell says 
of Mr. Wilson: “He is the first real progressive that 
this decade has produced.” Meyer London, the So- 
cialist Congressman, praises the Child Labor Bill and 
agrees with the President’s Mexican policy. Henry 
Ford remarks: “Every neighbor you meet will tell 
you the good things in the administration of President 
Wilson. I feel just as these people do about what he 
has done.” Thomas A. Edison has lately published a 
statement to the effect that he would have voted for 
Roosevelt if Roosevelt had been nominated, but that, 
in the present situation, he will vote for Wilson. “They 
say Wilson has blundered,” he comments; “perhaps he 
has. But I notice that he always blunders forward.” 
Mr. Edison continues: “I don’t believe there was ever a 
President who had as many big questions to deeide, as 
many big problems to solve. One has followed the 
other, and now and then they have come in bunches. A 
fool or a coward would have had the United States 
in all sorts of trouble. As it is, we are at peace, the 
country was never more prosperous, and we have the 
strength that comes with honor and integrity of pur- 
pose.” 





Perhaps after all this tumult is over the President will suggest 


that he, too, is entitled to an eight-hour day.—Charleston News 
and Courier. 


It’s all very well to put that shortage of paper up to the Paper 
Trust, but what about the steady output-of notes from the State 
Department ?—Louisville Herald. 
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RESULT OF THE ALLIED PLAN TO GET THE WAR 
FROM UNDERGROUND 


, HE determination of the Allies to take the initiative 

from the central powers was reached at the confer- 
ence in Paris over which M. Briand presided weeks ago. 
The military experts of the west of Europe, particularly 
those who write for such papers as the Gaulois, mal.e 
that clear. The object to be gained in taking the initia- 
tive is variously stated in the Temps of Paris and the 
Tribuna of Rome, but it amounts, in the terms of the 
layman, to a suggestion that is simple enough. The 
war must be taken from under the ground into the open 
air. That is the purpose behind the big “push” of which 
so much has been said by the experts as they make their 
way through a maze of geographical names and trace 
positions on maps. There has been much mere con- 
jecture on points of tactical detail all through the fight- 
ing of the past four weeks, observes the Paris Figaro. 
The purpose of it all has been achieved within limits 
that are encouraging. The Germans have been forced 
from their trenches over a wide area in every theater 
of the war. There may in some instance have been a 
trifling progress in the geographical sense, especially on 
the western front. Nevertheless, the war has been taken 
into the open and this is a most important development. 
It means, the allied experts say, that Germany has sus- 
tained a tremendous blow on land. Her warfare 
amounts to “digging herself in,” as the Gaulois says. 
She can not now trace furrows at her own will and 
pleasure. 


Lloyd George and Briand 
Give the Word. 


‘T HE operations of the past month have severely 
tested the administrative capacity of the French 
ministry of war, according to the Débats (Paris). There 
has been no hitch anywhere in the arrangements made 
by General Roques. It was he who took all responsi- 
bility for the somewhat sudden seizure of the initiative, 
we read. He seems to have debated the proposition witt. 
Mr. Lloyd George, who came over from England to 
assist in a momentous conference at which General 
Joffre and General Castelnau assisted. The crux of the 
debate involved retention of the initiative after it had 
been seized. It was a question of arimunition. Albert 
Thomas affirmed that the long agony had not depleted 
the supplies of the French. Mr. Lloyd George answered 
for the English. No matter how severe the shelling, a¢- 
cording to him, be the accidents of the field what they 
might, the British government could now guarantee a 
practically inexhaustible supply of munitions. Upon 
the faith of this understanding, the commanders in the 
field affirmed their faith in the possibility of driving the 
Germans back. The first effects of the resolve thus 
taken were, as all the world now knows, the steady 
progress of British and French on the Somme. The 
tide seemed to have turned at last, even at Verdun. 


Berlin’s Anxiety at the New 
Military Situation. 
OT long after the seizure of the initiative by the 
western powers, a conference was held in Berlin 
of a nature no less momentous than that over which 
M. Briand had presided at Paris. The Emperor Wil- 
liam listened with patience while the opposing concep- 


tions connected with the name of von Falkenhayn and 
von Hindenburg were analyzed and cxplained. How 
the discussion proceeded is not definitely known, but its 
results and its significance are set forth in many news- 
papers abroad with expert elucidation. It seems from 
such dailies as the Matin and the Temps that the mem- 
bers of the Falkenhayn clique do not believe in such 
vast and extended fronts as are involved in defensive 
warfare of the Hindenburg type. The clique, which in- 
cludes the Crown Prince, would not hesitate, we are as- 
sured, to let the enemy get near to Berlin itself if that 
would promote a tactical or strategical purpose. On the 
other hand, as the opponents of this theory point out, 
the German people have been encouraged to believe that 
the soil of the fatherland is safe from the invader. The 
fatherland is not to be ravaged. It is true that in the be- 
ginning the Russians did get in. They were pushed 
back. A reversal of the policy thus inaugurated would, 
in the opinion of this faction, demoralize the country. 


Von Falkenhayn Has a Big 
Fall. 


T HE best expert opinion in Europe seems to sustain 
the conception of von Falkenhayn, and wé have the 
Tribuna of Rome observing that Emperor William is 
badly advised in permitting the political consideration to 
dominate the military operations. He is in a position 
which makes a choice of alternatives impossible, says the 
Débats. In his heart of hearts William II. is supposed to 
feel that strategical wisdom requires Germany to draw 
in her lines. She is a besieged nation. Her defenses 
should be compact. Her line of communications should 
not be drawn out. The occupied territory in Belgium 
and in France begins to be an appreciable strain. If the 
Berlin government did not have a vast population to 
consider, involving innumerable questions of administra- 
tion apart from the food problem, von Falkenhayn would 
have been given his way. At least, that is the idea of 
the European press outside the central powers. The 
genius of Falkenhayn is conceded. Hindenburg is a 
great soldier in the field, but he is not a type from which 
superb conceptions are expected. He is supposed to be 
a figurehead to the extent that the vital plans will be 
made for him. The revival of German fortunes in the 
vicinity of Verdun would place a new face upon Falken- 
hayn’s affairs and the Crown Prince would emerge from 
his eclipse. Until definite news to the contrary comes 
out of the blockaded Germany, then, the theory of the 
Temps seems valid—military considerations receive 
weight in Berlin only insofar as they do not come into 
collision with political ones of a domestic character. 


English Warning Against Deem- 
ing Germany Lost. 

AMID the jubilations of the experts of the Allies, as 

they explain offensives in the East and pushes in the 
West, an occasional voice is lifted to warn the optimists 
against premature rejoicing. The Paris theory, set 
forth by the Petit Journal, has been that a crisis of ex- 
ceptional severity could alone have brought Emperor 
William to consent to the humiliation of one he trusts 
and loves like Falkenhayn. The Emperor’s dislike of 
Hindenburg has been mentioned over and over again 
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in the Figaro. The situation has been interpreted in 
very vivid fashion by all the allied dailies, in fact. The 
Emperor is little more than a figurehead. The Junkers 
have robbed him even of his inherited absolutism as 
King of Prussia. Those territorial lords have always 
affected to regard the Hohenzollerns as a family on the 
same level with themselves, the crown being the symbol 
of presiding dignity. All the Junkers think they get 
their power and estates from God, says the French daily. 
They have been telling themselves that William II. needs 
advice and when they all advise the same thing, the po- 
tentate must do it. This, however, is an extreme view. 
Things are not quite so bad as all that, says the London 
News. The masses of the German people, it declares, are 
still, so far as the military situation is concerned, con- 
fident. The collapse of the Austrian armies leaves them 
serene. Those armies have collapsed before. “Ger- 
many restored, and more than restored, the balance.” 
The really heavy defeats which the German armies have 
suffered in the West are hidden from the Germans them- 
selves, it is added, partly because they are never ad- 
mitted in German official announcements and partly be- 
cause the nature of the operation there is not under- 
stood. 


Where the Germans at Home 
; Are Misled. 
N the centers of population of the German Empire, ex- 
plains the London News, which is well posted on this 
point, there is lacking all perception of the fact that 
the values of the several factors in the great world war 
have changed completely. 


“They are still thinking in terms of the position twelve 
months ago. Yet it is clear to anyone studying it impar- 
tially that that position has gone, never to return. Then 
the Russian armies were so deficient in equipment that they 
were swept like chaff before the advancing Germans and 
Austrians. Now they are so strong that they have broken 
again and again the Austrian armies opposed to them, while 
the Germans in the North are reduced permanently to the 
defensive. Then the question in the West was not the 
breaking of any ‘invincible’ German line, but whether and 
in what direction the German flood would flow on; now it 
is the boast of the invaders that they are holding their lines 
without suffering any overwhelming catastrophe against the 
hosts opposed to them. Then Serbia could be overrun, and 
the invasion of Italy was in prospect. Now the Italians are 
driving the hard-pressed Austrians in rout before them in 
Austrian territory, and the long-delayed advance of the 
Allied forces from Salonica threatens not only to liberate 
Germany’s victim but to prostrate Germany’s ally. Looked 
at broadly the turn of the tide could scarcely be more 
evident.” 


Deliberation of the Progress of 
Events at the Fronts. 


T HE tide that begins to flow against Germany is cer- 

tain to flow slowly, according to the London News. 
It does not think there will be any crushing German 
reverse, at least just yet. The despatches will contain 
announcements of brilliant German feats—that is, when 
the German versions get through—but the progress of 
the Allies is sure. There may be no immediate capture 
ot strategic points but so many have fallen already that 
the taking of the others must be a simple matter. “Bul- 
garia may delay and even stem for a time General Sar- 
rail’s advance,” but her position is hopeless in the long 
run. The Austrians may gather the fragments of their 
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armies together. That does not alter the fact that the 
vast power of Great Britain and France definitely pre- 
ponderates against all that Germany can throw into her 
side of the scale. The Somme operations have on this 
head been typical of the war as a whole. The Germans 
are taught to think this part of the crisis over. The 
operations are but beginning. They will be prolonged. 
The end is beyond the power of Germany to regulate or 
control. The seizure of the initiative by the Allies, adds 
the Giornale d'Italia, was an event which Germany 
would have averted at all hazards. The fact that at no 
time since the initiative was thus assumed has the war 
been kept in the trenches tells the tale of German disas- 
ter. From the very beginning of the war, says the ex- 
pert of the Temps, the initiative has, until within the 
past month or two, belonged to the German higher com- 
mand. It was snatched from them. They might have 
regained it by taking the right decision strategically. 
This would have meant a retirement all along a vast 
line, plunging a vast population into panic. The military 
element did not dare do this obvious thing. It has 
lost its hold at home. The immediate future is thus 
indicated by the military expert of the London Tele- 
graph: 


“The course of events, however, has imposed a certain 
line of strategy on the Entente States. The direct invasion 
of Germany, if not impossible, has, at any rate, become so 
costly an undertaking that an alternative course promises 
more rapid results. Austria is far more vulnerable than 
Germany, and is defended by an army inferior in every 
respect to the German. She can be assailed simultaneously 
by the Russians in the East, by the Italians in the South, 
and if the Balkan Confederacy is revived in favor of the 
Entente yet a third invasion of Austrian territory becomes 
feasible from the small kingdoms of Roumania and Serbia, 
backed by the French and British forces now camped at 
Salonica. 

“Consequently, the general attack on Austria to detach 
her from German thrall, energetically executed by con- 
verging armies, has now become the obvious military 
policy of the Entente.” 








—Starrett in New York Tribune 

















AN EXPLANATION OF THE RIGHT TO SEARCH 


AND SEIZE 229 


ENGLAND’S DEFIANCE OF THE NEUTRAL 
WORLD 


"THE precedent established for this war in the mat- 

ter of England’s right of search on the high sea, 
has given rise to a clash between Viscount Grey and 
Count Wrangel, Swedish minister at the court of St. 
James’s. The episode ought to be studied by all pro- 
testing neutrals, and especially by the government at 
Washington, affirms the London Mail. That govern- 
ment fails to realize, it feels, how closely the Asquith 


ministry follows in its exercise of the right of search. 


the precedent established by President Lincoln in our 
Civil War. The main lines of the latest “classical case” 
are clear to the London Telegraph. The whole ques- 
tion turns on England’s rights as a belligerent to visit 
and search foreign vessels during the war. Included in 
the main controversy, it adds, are such points as the 
corresponding or antagonistic rights of neutrals and 
the distinction between what the English call “posta! 
packets” and freights of the ordinary kind. The series 
of events in the case America is urged to study con- 
cerned Sweden. Last December fifty-eight bags of 
“parcel mails” were removed from the Swedish steam- 
ship Stockholm for examination—removed by the 
British. The Swedish government at once made a 
serious protest, as newspaper readers may remember. 
The Swedish protest covered not only the case of the 
Stockholm, but other vessels. Postal packets had been 
seized on the steamship Frederick VIII. Mail bags 
had been taken on the steamship Tubantia. Postal 
packets on the steamship Hellig Olaf had been reserved 
for examination. 


England Declares Her Mail 
Seizures Justified. 


|F England had needed justification she had but to cite 

the case of the Hellig Olaf, says the London Tele- 
graph. Many bags of rubber were found aboard of 
her. It was more than a suspicious discovery, says the 
British paper, for these bags of rubber were consigned 
from the Rex Chemical Company in New York to 
Jonsson & Kraft, of Gothenburg, and there was at least 
superficial presumption that the rubber was destined 
for Germany. The Swedish government, thinking, as 
our contemporary explains, that much injustice had 
been done to it in this matter, and that there was nc 
reason for suspecting a German destination, deter- 
mined, as reprisals for the German action, to detain the 
mails to or from England in their transit through Swe- 
den. “Naturally,” to quote the comment of the Eng- 
lish paper on all this, “the foreign secretary [in Lon- 
don] at once protested against this wholly arbitrary 
proceeding,” at the same time justifying what had been 
done in reference to the Hellig Olaf. The British organ 
proceeds: ~ 


“Without insisting on the subordinate controversy 
whether rubber could be considered absolute contraband or 
only as conditional, or whether any special immunity should 
be enjoyed by postal packets, the British Foreign Secre- 
tary emphatically asserted the British right of search, and 
requested in very explicit language the immediate release 
of the British mails which Sweden had, absolutely without 
justification, detained. 

“The correspondence then is continued on a somewhat 
different level. It is possible that the Swedish Govern- 
ment may have recognized the force of Viscount Grey’s 


arguments in reference to the seizure of the parcels mail 
which were found to contain rubber; at all events they sug- 
gested that a solution of the controversy might be reached 
on other grounds. They were prepared to release the de- 
tained parcel mail on condition that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment submitted the question of the legality of their action 
to a Court of Arbitration. But here, once again, the 
Foreign Office had to demur. It was impossible to submit 
the question to arbitration while the war lasted, for various 
obvious as well as technical reasons. Moreover, the deci- 
sion of the Prize Court could always be reviewed or re- 
versed by a Court of Arbitration after the war was over, 
and Sweden had no ground for demanding that immediate 
measures should be taken in regard to questions which 
could conveniently be deferred. Finally, a sort of conclu- 
sion is reached, the Foreign Office being quite prepared, to 
keep open the offers of arbitration so long as the Swedish 
Government ceased to interfere with all parcels despatched 
to or from the United Kingdom across Sweden. Such are 
some of the details of a controversy of no little importance 
in its bearing on our policy.” 


England’s Refusal to Yield 
Her Point. 


ig is not a pleasant form of procedure to subject to 

close examination postal packets, concedes the Lon- 
don Telegraph. It is unpleasant to treat any merchan- 
dise in that way, carried in neutral bottoms, but most 
of the neutral powers, this great daily thinks, must ad- 
mit that without some such enforcement of British 
claims, the English are likely to be at a serious dis- 
advantage in prosecuting the war: 


“From long experience we know that many ingenious 
tricks will be resorted to in order to convey to Germany 
the things of which she stands most in need, and in the 
list of such articles rubber holds a prominent place. It 
is of vital import to this nation that the blockade should 
be as rigorous as we can make it; indeed, in the view of 
some critics it is not at present drastic enough. But we 
desire to carry out our examination with as much regard 
as is possible for the feeling and interests of countries like 
Sweden, which, of course, suffer under the process and 
find their ordinary commerce considerably hampered. It 
is essentially a problem, however, in which we and the 
neutral Powers alike ought to take large views. The 
temptation to convey contraband articles, when there is 
such a certainty of high prices in cases of success, is too 
great for some neutral merchants to resist. Since that is 
the case, our action must not be arraigned as high-handed 
if we are forced to detain and examine a good deal of neu- 
tral shipping. The delay is inconvenient, of course, but 
that is part of the general disadvantage and commercial 
loss which all nations suffer in time.of war, and we as- 
suredly try to make the process as little burdensome as 
possible.” 


After the discovery on the Hellig Olaf, made at the 
end of last year, this London daily maintains it was 
impossible for the Foreign Secretary to act otherwise 
than he did. He was bound to vindicate the British 
action and to establish British claims. “We are only 
glad,” the Telegraph concludes, “that so clear and able 
a statement of our case and of the indefeasible rights 
we own as a belligerent Power should be published to 
the world.” 
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FERDINAND CREATES A CRISIS FOR 






CONSTANTINE 


HE refusal of the incensed Ferdinand of Roumania 

to receive the envoy of Emperor William was to the 
Paris Temps the great act of what it calls the Balkan 
“drama.” Ferdinand I. had exhausted all topics of con- 
versation and of accord with diplomatists from Vienna, 
emissaries from Berlin. He had definitely broken with 
the central powers. There had been a series of prom- 
ises, conferences, warnings, threats. The game was 
played out, sneers the organ of the Quai d’Orsay, the 
box of tricks was empty. Roumania was no longer 
willing to open a bargain counter on which the wares 
were the liberties of her people in Transylvania and the 
Banat. As for those in the Bukowina, the Russian ad- 
vance has for the moment delivered them from the 
Austrian yoke, or so the matter is put by the French 
daily. The entry of Italy into the war had caused the 
collapse of the Triple Alliance. Roumania recovered 
her full freedom of action. She listens now only to the 
dictates of patriotic policy. It has fallen to the lot of 
the successor of King Carol to realize the aspirations 
of his kingdom. Prime Minister Bratiano does not 
wish to leave to others the glory of doubling the area 
of his country. That wily statesman knew well when 
to act. His political rivals, speaking through the news- 
paper organs at Bucharest for Mr. Carp and Mr. Alex- 
ander Marghiloman, echo the plaints of papers like the 
Vienna Neue Freie Presse that the Roumanian Premier 
has betrayed his country or at least ought to resign. 
Ferdinand I. replied to this outburst by saying that he 
would go wherever the glory of his kingdom led. He 
would not see Duke Albrecht, armed tho that aristo- 
crat was, with a note from Emperor William. 
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THE SUCCESSFUL PLOT 


An American view of John Bull’s perfidy and the tottering pillars of 
Grecian diplomacy. 
—Brinkerhoff in New York Evening Mail 





More Explosions of Balkan 
; “ ; ; Diplomacy. 
ORE disillusions awaited the head of the house of 


Hohenzollern, who had scarcely digested the tid- 
ings from Bucharest, declares the malicious Temps, 
when a shock was transmitted by Athens. Greece, which 
Berlin imagined docile and resigned, awoke. Heroic 
commanders of forts in Greece allowed themselves to 
be slain with their men before they would yield com- 
placently to the hereditary foe, altho ordered to do 
so by a superior officer misled by his own mistakes to 
the point of treason. At Seres the volunteers fly to the 
side of the officer commanding in the place and refuse 
to give it up. Great is the edification of the allied press. 
Epaminondas and Leonidas return, observes the Rappel. 
While General Dousmanis plots with military attachés 
from Berlin, says the Temps, and hobnobs with Bulgars, 
that the sacred soil of Hellas may be open to the foe, the 
people hail Venizelos at Athens. Salonica bears his 
image in ecstasy through the streets. Macedonia calls 
for the intervention of the army of Greece to chase the 
Bulgars away and threatens if the appeal be not heeded 
to chase the Bulgars herself. They will fall if need be 
upon the soil whitened by the bones of so many heroes. 
Altogether the bulletins were not palatable in the neigh- 
borhood of Potsdam. There was a drop in Balkans at 
Berlin. 


Another Act in the Drama 
of the Balkans. 


OLUNTEERS were enrolling at Salonica for the 

cause of Hellene freedom. Whole legions organized 
under the supervision of the officers of the active army. 
Thus did the awakening of national sentiment ruin the 
designs of the conspirators whose infamy is known to 
all the world, says the Temps, unable to refrain from 
comment in an excited strain, like its contemporaries, 
the Figaro and the Débats. It records jubilantly the 
hubbub at Athens as well as at other cities. All this was 
an outbreak of a repressed national feeling which could 
endure no longer, we are told by the great French organ, 
the humiliating pressure of Teuton coteries at court 
and disdained the cynical menaces of the Bulgar envoy 
threatening to depart. He had to pack his trunk. There 
was no way to suppress the Hellenes. William II. and 
the circles working for him at Athens had misconceived 
the Greek spirit. The Hohenzollern had thought that 
his demoralizing propaganda long ago brought the Greek 
masses to a point from which recovery would be im- 
possible. Hellas refused to make a definitive sacrifice 
of her honor and of her future for the mere sake of 
being agreeable to the brother-in-law of Constantine. 
The Bulgarian invasion, the offensive at Salonica and 
the great news from Roumania aroused a land which 
does not wish to perish. 


Everybody Turns to Mr. Veni- 
zelos Again. 


O whom should the Hellenes turn, asks the Paris 
Temps, if not to the heroic Eleutherios Venizelos, 

the interpreter of the heart of his country to mankind? 
He did not wish a spectacular entry into power, as the 
Figaro reads his soul. 


The pomp and power might be 











THE MOBILIZATION AT SALONICA 


another’s, as far as he was concerned. The applause of 
the people was given, all the same, says the Temps, to 
the man whose foresight is vindicated by events and 
who alone allowed Greece to play in the climax of the 
Balkan drama a part in harmony with her aspirations 
and her efforts. The participation of Italy in the same 
great drama, the commentator adds, beside the French, 
the English, the Servians and the Russians, likewise pro- 
foundly impressed the Hellenic imagination. This mili- 
tary cooperation places the soldiers of Victor Im- 
manuel against the soldiers of the Kaiser. The latter 
have already fought against the Italians, as is shown 
by the many German prisoners taken in the Trentino. 
But this time it is of its own volition that the Italian 
government fights that of Germany, a declaration of 
war being in force. Contact is established along the 
whole Salonica front. The news was long delayed but 
it came at last and the general wish of the peoples con- 
cerned is granted. There had been much amazement 
at the slow progress of events at Salonica. 


Sarrail’s Offensive and the 
Near East. 


‘T HERE was nothing new in recent announcements, 

concedes the Paris Temps, of the presence of a 
great number of troops at Salonica. The complaint has 
been that they did so little. Thus was manifested in the 
lay mind once more, says the French paper, the old er- 
ror of counting by effectives in the ranks and overlook- 
ing the problem of the material. Luckily, the com- 
manders of the allies knew enough to wait until they 
had weapons before engaging their effectives. It was 
no doubt regrettable that the waiting had to be so long. 
The complaint is echoed by the Times in London and the 
Tribuna mm Rome. This only proves, explains the 
Temps, that unity of action, the necessary end, is every- 
where and always to be subordinated to unity of prep- 
aration, the indispensable condition precedent. This 
lack of preparation has weighed for more than a year 
past, it is eonceded, upon the military action of the allies 
in the East as well as in the West. The lack of projectiles 
—less than fifteen thousand were made daily in those 
sad days—was urged with reason against the plan to 
disembark at Salonica in February of 1915. The same 
circumstance led to the deplorable blunder of the Dar- 
danelles, which may be summed up as the despatch of 
a naval force without a force to act with it by land. 
Sarrail has learned from the mistakes of others. 


State of Things Military at 
Salonica. 


RANCE and her allies have at last mobilized at 

Salonica a complete army, complete not only in men 
—who are killed in vain when sent into battle unsup- 
ported by adequate artillery—but in guns of all calibers, 
munitions, transport. Thus the Temps, a daily which 
has received the censor’s leave to lift the curtain a little 
(to the prejudice at times of the protesting Débats). 
The Bulgars had cherished a hope of being let alone. 
That dream has vanished now. The despatches of the 
month tell the details. About a year ago, says the 
French organ further, Germany flattered herself that 
she had settled this question of the near East to her own 
satisfaction. She had put tremendous resources into the 
campaign. She was sure of success. She obtained it 
almost instantly. It will be recalled that the retreat of 
the Russians had released a great number of Austrian 
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and German divisions. The offensive of the Allies was 
without result. The conquest of Servia crowned the 
German effort. The Berlin-Constantinople junction was 
the spectacular outcome. Little more than a year has 
passed, and the situation, as the allied press sees it, is 
reversed. The Russians have been on the offensive since 

















THE 


MISSING LINK 
—Morgan in Philadelphia Inquirer 


June. Taking advantage of the German concentration 
before Verdun, of the Austrian concentration in the 
Trentino, and of the illusion entertained in Berlin of 
their importance, the Russians attacked along half their 
front. The results obtained so far prove to the French 
press the continued superiority of their great ally in the 
East. 


French Idea of the Balkan 
Theater. 


HE Balkans have become for their foes what the 
French papers call a “passive theater,” for, argues 
the Temps, the Germans and Austrians, pressed else- 
where, have handed it over to the Turks and the Bul- 
gars. The initiative there, as in western Europe, has 
passed to the western powers and to Russia. This gen- 
eral change in military conditions produced the altera- 
tion of mood at Bucharest which has caused such a sen- 
sation. The Temps has often remarked, and the organ 
of diplomacy repeats itself on the present occasion, 
that diplomatic action, even in peace, is but the reflection 
of the military power of a people. Diplomacy is, so to 
speak, a check drawn upon the bank of military re- 
sources. This abiding truth is doubly true when the 
sword is out of the scabbard. Diplomacy can explain, 
interpret, excite or delay. It decides nothing. The fact 
that Roumania makes up her mind is but an additional 
victory to the account of General Brussiloff. ° 


‘ The Approach of the Critical 
Hour at Salonica. 


N no long time, the Allies will know whether they did 

right in going to Salonica, explains the London Spec- 
tator. It deems the decision a wise one, but in any case 
there must have been a majority vote in favor of the 
idea in the council of the Allies. That decided the mat- 
ter then. The issue of the coming event will decide 
the matter for good. The presence of the Allies at Sa- 
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lonica has saved Greece, the British paper thinks, from 
the fatal ‘direction of “wrong-headed leaders.” It has 
saved the course of Balkan affairs from a false step by 
Greece. 


“It has prevented the Germans from descending upon 
Salonica and establishing a submarine base there. It is a 
visible pledge of vast political importance that the Allies 
mean to prevent Germany from devouring the Balkan na- 
tionalities in her projected giant-stride to the East. And 
finally, the presence of the Allies means a great military 
camp established athwart the line of that advance. It must 
be a constant nightmare to the Germans. No German who 
travels in the Balkanzug Express can fail to think of that 
menace on his flank, and to reflect that his visions of the 


Mittel-Europa of the future are still subject to the sanction 
of the Allies. The geo-political destiny of Germany with 
which orotund German political philosophers console them- 
selves and their attentive readers is not, after all, so very 
consoling while that wretched foothold of the Allies at 
Salonica has to be painted the wrong color on the war maps. 
The natural strength of the Salonica position, with its cir- 
cumambient hills and lakes and rivers, is so great that the 
Germans and Bulgarians did not dare to attack it even 
when the defences were only being prepared. And now 
they have a proper dread of the expansive forces which may 
be extruded from that mysterious and haunting fortress of 
hills which have the supply-giving sea behind them, and on 
the sea the ships of the Allies commercing freely with all 
the world.” 





Constantine could tell Woodrow what watchful waiting brings.— 
New York Sun, 


If Bulgaria attempts to climb back on the fence, she may ‘find 
barbed wire.—Wall Street Journal. 





EFFORT OF BERLIN TO PUT NEW HEART 
INTO VIENNA 


WHILE the Austrians and Hungarians were made 

uncomfortable along the Russian and_ Italian 
fronts, the German Imperial Chancellor took the head 
of his foreign office with him to Schénbrunn, where 
a conference was held with the Emperor Francis Joseph 
and the members of the Austrian cabinet. This meeting 
of “the accomplices who risked the tragic adventure,” 
as the Paris Gaulois calls them, was pronounced the 
most ordinary thing in the world. Yet it throws upon 
the events of the month a significance, not to say a 
shadow, upon which the French daily dwells. The 
world is witnessing, it insists, the development of a 
political strategy governing the tactics of the great war 
no less than the decisions of the great general staff in 
3erlin—the laying of the heavy Prussian hand upon 
the hapless Austrian ally. For a long time, we are told 
further, Berlin pursues this purpose. How greatly to- 
day do events favor the realization of it! The Austro- 
Hungarian government is not ignorant of the fact that 
the game is up for it. It remains for that government 
to think of its own safety. Its one hope is Germany 
and Germany, represented at first by William II. when 
he went to the Austro-Hungarian headquarters, is rep- 
resented on this last occasion by the Chancellor and his 
secretary of state for foreign affairs. The pair wore 
in the eyes of the men at Schdnbrunn the aspect of 
ministering angels. Germany began her play by be- 
stowing her greatest marshal upon the demoralized 
armies of the Hapsburgs. She will later give advice 
to the discomfited ministers of that dynasty and later 
her moral support. 


Austria-Hungary Wholly De- 
pendent Upon Germany. 


IENNA may well look to Berlin in this tragic hour 

of Austrian destiny, according to the French 
dailies, more particularly the Gawlois. The Austrian 
subjects of the Hapsburgs begin to comprehend, affirms 
the Paris paper. The Berlin “bluff” at Vienna will 
succeed for a time, perhaps. So much is conceded at 
Paris. The bluff must be translated into terms of mili- 
tary success. As for the German statesmen, their pres- 
ence in Vienna will doubtless comfort the unsophisti- 
cated—we quote the Gaulois, of course—for the unso- 





phisticated will read in the Neue Freie Presse and in the 
Zeit that the harmony of view between the two capitals 
was never more complete. The inspired press of the 
Ballplatz will suggest combinations of all sorts to avert 
the unhappy consequences of recent Balkan events like 
the action of Roumania. There will be schemes for the 
provisional adjustment of the Polish crisis, which finds 
Austria wanting one kind of autonomy and Prussia 
another. Something must be done about Poland in a 
hurry because the Russians press closer and closer upon 
that ancient land and the Czar has made it brilliant 
promises too. In a word, Germany means to do what 
she can to put Austria in a fool’s paradise. As for 
Austria, she will cherish her illusion while a thought of 
Germany’s ultimate triumph remains. 


Austria’s Faith in German 
Victory. 

O doubts exist in Vienna on the subject of Berlin’s 
capacity to find a way out of all trouble for the 
central powers. That is not precisely the suggestion 
of the Paris Débats or the Paris Temps, but the Gaulois 
is very well informed and tells us so. Lies were never 
so well constructed as those with which Berlin imposes 
upon Vienna, observes the French monarchical organ 
last named, and these lies are circulated by the Burians, 
the Tiszas and the Andrassys not only in the Danubian 
monarchy but as far as Constantinople. Hungary, too, 
like Austria, adds the Débats, has now entered irre- 
vocably into the German desert. Budapest waits upon 
Berlin. That Magyar aristocracy which dominates and 
exploits the kingdom of St. Stephen, needs an exterior 
prop, so to speak, to maintain its proud position upon 
the necks of the subject peoples, more numerous by far 
than the Magyars themselves. This aristocracy is in 
hopeless antagonism to the policy of emancipation for 
all announced in the proclamations of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas when he was marching among the nationalities 
“possessed” by the Hapsburgs. Hungary is confronted 
by a Russia which “protects” the Ruthenians of the 
Carpathians, to say nothing of others. Hungary is 
menaced by Roumania, eager to “redeem” her millions 
now under the Magyar yoke. Hungary must cling to 
Germany. 
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Andrassy, Burian and Tisza 
all Loyal to Germany. 


IME will tell what truth underlies despatches pro- 

claiming the fall of Burian from his exalted post 
in Vienna. Andrassy, the greatest politician, perhaps, 
in all the Hapsburg dominions, may be summoned to 
conduct the foreign policy of the Dual Monarchy, but 
he will do it as a vassal of the Emperor William, ac- 
cording to the Débats again. Andrassy, we read, has 
the German tag upon him. Count Tisza may deem it 
advantageous to put in power in the Ballplatz a man 
whose opposition to himself is factitious and apparent. 
It will be a back-stairs intrigue at a moment when Vienna 
and Berlin must put their heads together to make seem- 
ingly unanimous decisions, but there will result no 
alteration in the dish served by Hungary at the Euro- 
pean banquet of horrors. Hungarian policy travels 
such a road that the coach of state must run over it, 
whether the whip be held by Burian, Andrassy or an- 
other. No doubt, the name of Count Andrassy is asso- 
ciated by tradition with the policy of alliance between 
Berlin, Budapest and Vienna. His father years ago 
ousted that Chancellor Beust who wanted the Dual 
Monarchy to live independently of the German neigh- 
bor. The father of Andrassy signed an alliance of a 
kind between the powers. Heir to that tradition, the 
present Count Andrassy has none the less blown the 
lute of love for France, as the diplomatists in Paris say. 
That was before the present unpleasantness. The fervor 
of Andrassy nowadays is all for the Wilhelmstrasse. 


Closer Relations Between the Wil- 
helmstrasse and Ballplatz. 


F the newspapers tell us that Count Andrassy is man- 
aging foreign affairs for the Hapsburgs, we may rest 
assured, the French paper admits, that all goes well 
diplomatically between Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
The Magyars went into the war, observes the Débats, 
for the sake of extending their rule south of the Danube. 
They must stay in it now for the sake of assuring their 
supremacy within what they call Hungary proper. There 
are in the Dual Monarchy, we are reminded by this 
commentator, two dominant races which treat their co- 
subjects as inferior breeds. Both these dominant races 
need Germany to save from wreck the system which, 
as they hoped when the war began, would be extended 
by a great victory over Russia and the western allies. 
Before they would give up the game,as lost, and this 
remark applies especially to the Hungarians, and before 
they would consent to the emancipation of the nation- 
alities they rule, there must be triumphs of a more obvi- 


ous kind than those in Volhynia and even Galicia. There 
are possibly uneasy apprehensions in Vienna, and no 
doubt those feelings were relieved by what Chancellor 
von Bethmann-Hollweg and Herr von Jagow told 
Francis Joseph and his ministers at that conference last 
month. Until they get into a genuine panic by: lost 
battles nearer home, as it were, the Magyar oligarchs, 
whether they style themselves Tisza or Andrassy or 
Burian or even Karolyi, will “bluff it out.” Changes of 
exalted functionaries at Budapest or Vienna need not, 
therefore, throw us off the scent politically. 


Atmosphere of Intrigue 
at Budapest. 

ISZA would have liked to see Andrassy in the chair 
of Burian long ago, to follow the tale told by the 
well-informed correspondent of the London Post. An- 
drassy, as the spicy narrative runs, has been the per- 
sonal enemy of Tisza for ten years, and now Tisza 
wants to put Andrassy in a place where he need not fear 

but can, rather, regard him as a tool. 


“Count Andrassy being ready to deliver the Monarchy 
to her Ally, it is not surprising to hear that the two are in 
perfect harmony on the subject. The [German] Chancellor 
in these circumstances cannot wish for anything better than 
perfect harmony, and Count Andrassy finds that his only 
way to become Foreign Minister is to support his policy. 
When Minister of the Interior in a Hungarian Cabinet 
some years ago Count Andrassy was just as unscrupulous 
and just as un-Magyar as he is showing himself to be now. 
It was his hand which worked the undoing of the Inde- 
pendence Party; it was his influence over Count Apponyi 
which brought about the split. At any price he wants to 
be the Foreign Minister who will deal with the subject of 
peace, and for this purpose he is ready to sacrifice the 
whole of the interests of Hungary in order to advance 
the interests of the House of Hapsburg and of Austria, 
or, rather, the interests of Germany, without whose aid 
he could never be the Foreign Minister of the Monarchy. 

“The most interesting feature of these intrigues is the 
fact that he has won over to his scheme the two leaders 
of the Hungarian Opposition, Count Apponyi and M. 
Rakowszky, and has thus very considerably smoothed his 
path towards the Ballplatz, for thereby he gained the whole 
of the Hungarian Opposition—save Count Karolyi’s group 
—for the service of the Germans and Vienna. Among the 
rank and file of the Hungarian Opposition he has pro- 
claimed that it is in the interest of Hungary that he should 
direct the foreign policy of the Monarchy, as he is of their 
status; that, with his appointment, full power would rest 
with the Hungarian Opposition, and that Hungarian na- 
tional aspirations would have a mighty representative in 
Vienna.” 





KARL LIEBKNECHT AND THE FACTIONAL 
FEUDS IN HIS PARTY 


OWEVER stormy may have been the episode 

which had for its climax the suppression of Karl 
Liebknecht when he addressed the Prussian diet re- 
cently, it is evident that nothing serious in the way of 
discipline will be devised for him. Chancellor von 
Bethmann-Hollweg is supposed in the Paris press to 
be in dire need of the kind of Socialist support he has 
been receiving. Karl Liebknecht may not command 
his party, he may speak for the most negligible of all 
its factions, says the Gaulois, but any procedure to 


extremes with him would be impolitic. That is the 
reasoning among the Chancellor’s friends. On the 
other hand, Socialism, or rather the Social-Democratic 
party in the fatherland, was never so finely splintered 
as the world beholds it now. The imperial government 
is supposed to be quite satisfied. If the party united— 
it might do so if anyone suffered martyrdom — there 
would ensue in the Reichstag scenes compared with 
which those in the Prussian Diet would seem tame. 
Liebknecht, therefore, does and says just now about 
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as he pleases. He is a voice in the wilderness, the 
Volksstimme (Chemnitz) observing that in the Socialist 
minority alone there are six factions, all represented in 
the Reichstag. There is the “Spartacus” group, the 
Ledebour-Adolph Hoffman group, the group of which 
the organ is the Neue Zeit, the Zimmerwald group, the 
Bernstein group. There are others—come or coming. 


The Riddle of German Socialism 
in the Reichstag. 


SINISTER forces of some kind are alleged in the 
allied press of Europe to be responsible for the 


feuds recurring in the ranks of German Socialism. 


whenever the Prussian militarist clique would profit 
thereby. Without going into the politics of these fac- 
tions closely, the Paris Débats finds four rational divi- 
sions in the so-called “whole party.” There are, first 
of all, the internationalists of the extreme type. This 
is the little band led by Karl Liebknecht. Next we have 
the division whose members are most conspicuous in 
the newspapers of Europe and who for the moment 
control the Vorwdarts. It includes Bernstein, Haase, 
Kautsky and other militants. They have lately been 
opposing any close participation of the Socialists in 
the administration of the empire. They have protested 
against an annexationist policy in conquered territory. 
They have been doing most of the “peace talk” in the 
party councils. The political bedrock of the party, the 
section which has made so much parliamentary history 
this past month, is the so-called “August block,” which 
has adhered steadily to the policy of the government 
since the war started. This faction controls the ortho- 
dox party organs, commands a majority in the Reichs- 
tag delegation and dominates the party machinery. It 
has various leaders—Scheidemann, Heine and their set. 
Finally, we hear of the small Socialist group of the 
extreme right, with a dash of Pan-Germanism in its 
creed. Of such elements is composed the political 
party which seems to the allied press to be so mysteri- 
ously split whenever events indicate that it might deal 
a blow to the military caste. Liebknecht manages to 
attract a disproportionate share of the world’s atten- 
tion, thinks the Patis Matin, only because he dares to 
hint at the truth respecting these intrigues. 


German Socialists and the 
Socialists of Other Lands. 


OWEVER divided they may be at home, the So- 

cialists of the fatherland continually lend them- 
selves ‘as a unit, affirms the Paris Temps, to intrigues 
of which Socialists in neutral nations are the victims. 
The deputies from the Reichstag who appear in Am- 
sterdam from time to time are usually Socialists. There 
is an active press agency in Berlin engaged in beating 
the Socialist drum for Germany in the United States. 
The plea is ever the same—the Socialists must stand 
together for peace. It is always a German peace, notes 
the semi-official organ of the French foreign office. 
Thus the Socialists of Germany are saying through the 
orthodox party channels that the fatherland needs 
Courland as a buffer against Russia. - There is no seri- 
ous talk in authorized German Socialist circles of any 
surrender of Alsace-Lorraine, whatever the unimpor- 
tant minority may say. In fact, it is impossible to 
extraet from the Socialist party of Germany as a whole 
any declaration that harmonizes with traditional party 
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doctrine unless that declaration can be made a cloak 
for some German aggression. The effect of the in- 
trigues in Berlin has been felt in the ranks of the So- 
cialists outside of Germany. It has created confusion 
regarding the subject of peace. To that extent the 
allies have now and then been discredited in the pacifist 
mind, especially in the United States. In no long time 
the position of German Socialism as a card in the hand 
of Prussian militarism will become so obvious, the 
French paper says, that nobody can be deceived again. 


How the Berlin Bureaucracy Per- 
suade the Socialists. 


FeROM the series of debates in the Reichstag of 

late it is evident that the leaders of the majority 
faction in the Socialist party have wrung concessions 
of an important character from Emperor William’s 
government. In support of this view, the Paris Gaulots 
points out that the new taxes involve fresh burdens for 
the bourgeois rather than for the proletarian. There 
are levies upon inheritances and upon profits rather 
than impositions upon the poor man’s table. Indirect 
taxation is avoided as much as possible. These sugges- 
tions show the Socialist influence. There may be many 
amendments before the budgetary ideals of Doctor 
Helfferich find expression in law. He gets warnings 
on this head from the Vorwdrts. It is significant, 
nevertheless, to the press of the allies generally, that 
the new taxes cause less discontent on the whole in 
Socialist circles than in Liberal circles. The supreme 
consideration in the imperial clique, as the Figaro sus- 
pects, is dynastic. Socialism has made such strides in 
Germany as a result of the war that the Hohenzollerns 
mean to make terms with it. Here, our contemporary 
believes, is the explanation of the mysteries of the 
political cellarage in Berlin. 
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HATE STREET—AFTER THE WAR 
—McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune, 
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EMPEROR WILLIAM IN HIS THIRD YEAR 


O detail of the transformation 
wrought in Emperor William 
by the vicissitudes of war wins 
more attention from the jour- 
nalists in Europe, than that 
connected with his voice. He uses it 
constantly, remarks a correspondent of 
the Swedish Dagens Nyheter, and it 
has gained in flexibility, in volume, in 
the quality which has made him from 
his early manhood so effective a 
preacher. The Emperor is a preacher 
rather than an orator, we are re- 
minded, and his innumerable discourses 
remain homiletic rather than persua- 
sive. They are delivered nowadays be- 
fore very mixed audiences, sometimes 
not far from a trench, often in an in- 
land village where his Majesty halts 
for divine service on a Sunday, oc- 
casionally at a banquet of students or 
of officers—for they still have banquets 
in the fatherland, whatever may be 
said in the allied press regarding the 
scarcity of food. Now, as all who are 
acquainted with the Emperor know 
well, that voice of his had always great 
range, strength, resonance. Never does 
it grow weary. An impression of an 
erroneous kind, observes the Hirlap 
(Budapest), has long been based upon 
the removal of a polypus from the im- 
perial throat years ago. The vocal 
chords were not affected even slightly 
by that ordeal. Moreover, William II. 
has taken pains with his voice. He 
has been prone to reading aloud in the 
family circle—sometimes for two hours 
at a time. As an elocutionist, in fact, 
the German Emperor is accomplished, 
and he reads poetry to his friends 
sympathetically, effectively. 

What wonder, then, as many news- 
paper correspondents abroad remind 
their readers, if in his eagerness to 
come into the most direct personal con- 
tact with his people, the Emperor profits 
by that voice? His words pour from 
him and there is no denying, as even 
the critical Rome Tribuna admits, 
that they fire his hearers, put heart 
into his people. He speaks most fre- 
quently in the open air, often to thou- 
sands, and he can be heard with ease 
afar. Now and then the text of one 
of these discourses will go around the 
world in the despatch of a correspon- 
dent fortunate enough to record it. As 
a rule, the alien world remains in 
ignorance of what the Hohenzollern 
has said. The theme is invariably con- 
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nected with patriotism, with God or 
with duty. The Princess who declared 
years ago that William II. was born a 
bishop is justified to-day. He has the 
fervor, much, indeed, of the manner, 
of a medieval prelate. His illustrations 
are drawn from scriptural history, frora 
the lives of the great elector, from the 
list of the heroic deeds of the men of 
the Mark. No one has seen him use 
a note or refer to a memorandum. 
Never was eloquence more spontane- 
ous. The diction is exquisitely simple. 
The humblest peasant in the fields of 
East Prussia can comprehend every 
word, 

The gestures of the Emperor as he 
speaks, adds the Swedish paper from 
which these impressions are derived, 
belie a legend of his Majesty’s withered 
arm. There is an idea abroad that 
one of these arms hangs usetessly. It 
is not so, at any rate in these furious 
times. One hand often slaps another 
for the sake of emphasis and both arms 
are extended wide or held upon the 
breast in response to the play of emo- 
tion within, for the emotional note is 
very obvious in all accounts of the 
imperial preacher. There are moments 
when the Tribuna is reminded of Sal- 
vini. The effect upon an audience is 
invariably magical. The great Na- 
poleon himself, in his years of glory, 
did not sway the moods of men with 
a mastery more perfect. The secret of 
all this is discoverable in the sincerity 


of the Hohenzollern. 


The physical endurance of his Ma- 
jesty is incomprehensible, except to 
admirers like the Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse, a paper which deems the source 
of this strength to be divine. Here, 
however, the Emperor’s mode of life 
before the war has to be taken into 
account. He was always an early 
riser. An eagerness to do all things 
himself brought him often to his desk 
before breakfast. Nothing is more 
characteristic of this spryness than a 
propensity of his in days gone by to 
rouse an ambassador out of bed at 
dawn. At maneuvers he would ride 
all night and all day. Whether the 
circumstance be due to the nervous- 
ness of his artistic temperament, as the 
Austrian paper conjectures, or whether 
he cannot sleep many hours consecu- 
tively owing to a malady of the ear, as 
the London Mail conjectures, the fact 
remains that William II. gets along 


with less repose than the average man. 
That is why he appears in his wide 
military cloak at all hours, now in a 
hospital for the wounded, again at a 
parade of young recryits. His invari- 
able salutation is “Comrades!” His 
manner in public impresses the Vienna 
paper as affectionate. He is eager to 
show his people how he loves them. 
He says he would precede them into 
the first line trenches were his life 
not so precious to the fatherland. He 
bows his head reverently at all mention 
of the name of God. He prays beside 
the bed of the humblest Uhlan with a 
wound. 

What renders all this the more amaz- 
ing to a keen observer of the imperial 
character whose impressions appear in 
an Italian daily, is its unforced and 
natural manifestation. There is no af- 
fectation here. Neither is there the 
slightest lapse from distinction and 
good taste. The majesty of this amaz- 
ing man is never forfeited, even if his 
voice should be heard to tremble and 
the gleam of something like a tear be 
in the steely gray eye with its char- 
acteristic suggestion of yellow. The 
Emperor betrays the strain upon him, 
possibly, by the biting of his under lip 
and a habit of stroking his mustache 
quite new to him. The reddish brown 
tone of that mustache has gone forever 
and the hair at the side of the 
head visible beneath the casque seems 
startlingly white. The tendency to 
portliness has been succeeded by a 
tendency in the other direction. The 
flesh of the cheek hangs in a fold and 
the throat is like a whip-cord. The 
rosiness of the countenance a few years 
ago is suggested by contrast, for the 
face to-day is set and stern and very; 
very pale. The deportment of this 
potentate in public has altered with the 
times, we read. The old haughtiness, 
the old aloofness and the old word of 
command are gone. For one thing, 
his Majesty seeks a more intimate con- 
tact with his humbler subjects. He 
moves among them more freely. He 
is not followed everywhere by “gold 
sticks.” He is not heard to cry “Leute 
her!” when the members of his suite 
are left behind in a procession and he 
stands unattended in a crowd of the 
most ordinary Germans. 

William II. always loved a crowd, 
the account proceeds, but he treated it 
as a Bernhardt might treat an audi- 
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Unter Bailer im Belae 


THE SOVEREIGN WHO IS TO BE SUPERSEDED 
William of Hohenzollern will be deposed from the throne of Prussia if the present policy 


of the British Government be followed. 


and remains vital to the English, but the head of the Hohenzollern, 
shows, still puts upon his country’s affairs and his own the old familiar face. 


In war. 


He was its spectacle, the thing 
it had come out to see. Nowadays the 
dailies of the fatherland record him 
as a reaper in the harvest field, as a 
passenger in the ordinary street car, 
as a pedestrian afoot in the streets of 
his capital, jostled by schoolboys. He 
has even stepped into a municipal 
kitchen and made a meal of a portion 
of stew with a potato. The daily 
ration of his Majesty is in every respect 
that of a captain on active service. 
There was a story that his cook went 
everywhere with him and that the im- 
perial dinner was served from an auto- 
mobile kitchen, but this is not the case 


ence, 


That purpose was avowed long ago in the London Times 


dynasty, as this portrait 
Here is that face 


just now. It is true that William II. 
is borne from one end of his dominions 
to the other in a swift and powerful 
motor car, but no kitchen races after 
him and he takes what the Irish call 
“pot luck.” The somewhat confused 
disclosures of his daily life emerging 
in despatches now and then from vari- 
ous fronts indicate that the Emperor 
enjoys, on the whole, good health. 
The glitter of his Majesty’s old Ber- 
lin life is gone completely, according 
to reports in the Paris Figaro. The 
principal social diversion, apart from 
the theater, is a simple dinner at the 
palace. The company is often sur- 
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prisingly mixed, including, sometimes, 
a distinguished neutral who happens 
to be in Germany. On these occasions, 
William II. will speak with his old-time 
frankness, the condition being that no 
one is to quote him publicly later on. 
The meal is prettily served without 
state, but the viands are numerous and 
the portions plentiful, yet always within 
the limits prescribed by the food dicta- 
tor. If the men happen to be alone 
for long together after the meal, his 
Majesty unbosoms himself. No one 
is permitted to speak English unless 
some important American be present, 
in which event the rule is graciously 
relaxed. Altho the Emperor’s words 
on these occasions are supposed to be 
spoken under the seal of confidence, 
versions of them tend to appear in the 
papers outside Germany. The Vienna 
Reichspost not long since warned its 
readers against these reports of his 
Majesty’s remarks. Even the homilies 
of Emperor William, we are told, get 
into the neutral press in colored and 
fantastic translations long after the 
original sermon was delivered. Much 
as his Majesty speaks and brilliantly 
not to say sensationally as he unpacks 
his heart with words, no machinery 
exists for the preservation of this elo- 


. quence in the interest of posterity. 


Apart from his visits to the theater 
and his dinner parties, the Emperor’s 
sole relaxation in these days of war is 
the shooting he gets occasionally on 
the estate of a great aristocrat. Even 
this diversion must be practised with 
strict regard for the law regulating the 
slaughter of animals. The only music 
he hears is that of the military bands. 
His old favorites, Homer and Horace, 
whom he read so devotedly once, have 
been put aside with all poetry not of 
a devotional character. This religious 
propensity accounts for the effects of 
the Emperor’s censorship over the 
theatrical world of his capital. The 
stage is taken very seriously and his 
Majesty’s taste is more “classical” than 
ever. The spectacular character of the 
performances, their tendency to be- 
come pompous and processional was so 
marked that the Emperor was appealed 
to in the end to lighten his tone. This 
petition was granted, but recent visitors 
to Berlin, where the theater flourishes 
as never before, report that William IT. 
does not countenance “the light” by his 
presence. 

In one important respect, as even the 
Paris Débats concedes, the war has 
decidedly modified the character of 
William II. He does not assert his 
authority or his position with the old 
absolutism. This is revealed plainly in 
his treatment of the members of the 
great general staff. There is an oc- 
casional interference with a general 
plan, but only after due deliberation 
with the Imperial Chancellor and the 
members of the Bundesrath. In coun- 
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THE SELF-EFFACING SOLDIER 


cil his Majesty has become a listener 
rather than a talker, prone to defer 
to the judgment of others, conscious at 
all times, perhaps, that his knowledge 
of the art of war is intuitive rather 


than scientific. This is the Italian 
impression, and Roman dailies incline 
at tines to a suspicion that the ordeal 
of war has tinged the disposition of 
this Hohenzollern with meekness, with 
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humility, altho by no means with a 
diminished sense of his importance as 
the divinely appointed leader of the 
great German people who share his 
theory of this subject. 


GENERAL ROQUES: THE COLD SOUTHERNER AT THE 


HEAD OF 


PON the departure of the la- 
mented Gallieni from his post 
as Minister of War at Paris, 
Briand decided that his suc- 
cessor must not be a “tem- 

perament.” Gallieni, as the Vienna 
Neue Freie Presse interpreted this 
episode at the time, was a tempera- 
ment. Foch, again, is a temperament. 
The conception of war forced upon the 
French by the embarrassments of their 
relation with Germany is artistic 
tather than scientific. The higher 
command in the French army is mo- 
nopolized by artists and not by scien- 
tists in the German fashion. General 
von Bilow sneered at the French 
dashes as “literature.” Their cavalry 
charges were to him “poetry.” The 
French have been replying to this 
of late that Verdun on their side was 
the poetry of war. The Germans went 
at the vast fortress with their science. 
The French were “temperaments.” 
Now Roques was put into the Min- 
istry of War because experience had 
shown that the Castelnaus at the front 
and the deputies in the rear can not be 
managed through the clash of tem- 
perament. France has in him one who, 
while destitute of temperament him- 
self, can make allowance for it in 
others. Roques is no artist but he un- 
derstands artists. He can appeal to 
their thirst for glory. He can make 
allowance for their little vanities. He 
understands the rise and fall of the 
artist soul with the waves of its own 
emotion. He is that paradox of hu- 
man nature, a cool southerner, unex- 
citable, yet sympathetic and consider- 
ate. Explosions of mood that put Gal- 
lieni out of touch at once leave Roques 
serene. It is significant that since 
Roques was put at the head of the 
ministry, there have been no scenes 
with deputies, at least in public, and 
there have been no sudden resigna- 
tions in the higher command, no epi- 
sodes of the kind that were hushed «1p 
when Joffre, as the story goes, strip- 
ped the decorations from the breast of 
a traitor of exalted rank. Granting 
that all this be gossip, it yet places 
Roques in the scale of human nature. 
His essential traits, according to a 
sketch in Lectures (Paris), are en- 
ergy, capacity, industry and method. 
The higher officers like him because he 
does not “impose himself,” he does not 
prescribe the details of an operation, 
insist upon a rigid adherence to for- 
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mula in the German fashion. The 
vivacity of the French nature forbids 
all that and Roques has the sense to 
understand it. He is approaching 
sixty, he has never set up as a brilliant 
character, he has risen slowly through 
the grades after the fashion of the 
plodder, he is in fact the sort of honest 
soldier that Iago was in theory, he 
has commanded in the tropical posses- 
sions of France, as Joffre did, as Gal- 
lieni did, and he seems richly to de- 
serve the compliment paid him in the 
Temps as a man whose good sense is 
of itself so perfect and complete as to 
amount to genius. 

Roques would have to be seen in his 
own home, with his wife and three 
young children, to be understood as a 
human being, the Figaro thinks. The 
newspaper studies of him in Paris 
make it appear that he is a most do- 
mestic character, like all Frenchmen 
who come from what is called the 
Herault country, and his simplicity 
expresses the type. His father, in- 
deed, made barrels for a living, and 
had a family of seven to educate on 
very modest means. To this day 
Roques is laughed at for the care with 
which he saves pieces of string and 
folds up blank sheets of paper. He is 
so careful of his clothes that he never 
wears them out. He _ incarnates 
French thrift as a tradition, for the 
family from which he springs prac- 
tised it for generations. His coun- 
tenance is very true to type and it has 
seen described by Balzac again and 
again. Roques might have stepped out 
of the Balzac atmosphere but yester- 
day, says one interpreter of the per- 
sonality. The ear is large and heavy 
and long as befits a doer rather than 
a dreamer, the nose is prominent and 
substantial, with the wide nostril that 
denotes energy, the expression of the 
face is stolid. The eye alone expresses 
intellect, but it is powerful rather than 
quick. He carries his children about 
on his ,shoulder deliberately, stolidly. 
He helps them to build mud _ pies 
gravely. In the theater when the 
whole audience will be roaring at a 
farce, Roques studies the stage serious- 
ly, almost painfully. He has no vanity 
about himself, freely admits that he 
has no genius and has a capacity for 
winning an almost idolatrous affec- 
tion from the people with whom he 
works. Even his drolleries seem un- 
premeditated. When a case of wine 
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reached him some years ago he re- 
marked with perfect gravity that he 
did not drink that vintage himself but 
would present it to a friend of his 
who was a drunkard. . 
Roques is by no means ashamed of 
the modest circumstances in which he 
was reared nor of the habits of econ 
omy which cling to him. In his wan- 
derings about the colonial empire of 
France, from Dahomey to Madagascar 
and from Madagascar to Tonkin, he 
quite lost the habit of sleeping in a 
bed. He protests that beds are effete 
and he rolls himself up in a blanket on 
the floor luxuriously, sleeping for 
hours, says the Gaulois, amid deafen- 
ing uproar. He retains to this day a 
preference for the hard bread upon 
which he was brought up in his native 
village. Finding himself at home on 
leave when he was about fifty, Roques, 
aS a newspaper anecdote has it, hap- 


. pened to attend a great banquet tc 


many civil functionaries at the Tuile- 
ties. The peasant beside whom he sat 
produced an enormous bit of brea’! 
from his pocket and ate it with the 
various courses. Roques shared the 
hard morsel with joy, vowing that he 
had eaten nothing so good since he 
was a boy. The peasant was from his 
own part of France. and that is the 
point of the story. Feeling bound to 
reciprocate, the future minister of war 
presented his companion with a box 
of cigars at the end of the meal with a 
suggestion to smoke them on the way 
home in the train. Not long afterward. 
he received a note from his peasant 
friend enclosing a money order. The 
table companion of Roques had sold 
those cigars and remitted the sum 
after deducting the price of the bread 
the soldier had eaten. “In my part of 
the country we may have no genius,” 
was the comment of the delighted 
Roques, “but we have simple honesty, 
which is better.” Here the reader may 
be warned of the apocryphal character 
of many of the anecdotes which have 
Roques for their hero. There is no 
truth, for example, in the tale of the 
bewilderment of the Minister of War 
when one of his staff said to him: 
“You are Roques and on this rock we 
will build our victory.” The Minister 
of War could not see the point of the 
pun at all until its scriptural basis was 
pointed out to him. This tale, it ap- 
pears, is the wildest invention, General 
Roques having been brought up in the 
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faith of his fathers by a pious mother. 

Roques manifests that zest in life, 
that physical elation which denotes 
the born airman, affirms another 
writer in the French daily. Recalled 


from colonial service, he was given” 


direction of the aviation corps, for 
which his enthusiasm was pronounced. 
He took the most daring flights with 
pilots of all kinds of experience. He 
was the first to discern the genius of 
Bleriot, whom he encouraged in his 
purpose to fly across the channel when 
such an undertaking seemed fantasti- 
cal. The management of a service so 
adventurous first drew attention in 
military circles, it seems, to the un- 
usual combination of qualities in 
Roques. Cold, yet daring, stolid but 
resourceful, he reduced the percentage 
of fatalities in the service appreciably 
while affording encouragement to ex- 
ploits that seemed mad before England 


had beetr invaded from the air. His 
character, moreover, expresses the 
bird. He has the swiftness of the 


hawk and the strength of the eagle 
and in his eye is a gleam reminding 
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our contemporary of the glance of the 
dove. His relations with the flying 
corps were delightful. He knew the 
French temperament too well to place 
the ban upon experiments merely be- 
cause they were daring. He is an ex- 
pert in engineering and he realized 
from the first that the real problem of 
the flying machine resided in the 
motor. His great intellectual hospi- 
tality made him lend a ready ear to 
the suggestions of inventors and he 
had the sound sense to avoid entan- 
gling himself in the many controver- 
sies over types of aeroplanes that raged 
in France before the arrival of the 
aerial diving school. 

In his capacity, altho not in his 
character, Roques suggests to the mili- 
tary experts abroad that great Berthier 
who was so long chief of staff to the 
Emperor Napoleon. He has the genius 
not of initiative but of execution. 
Roques, like Berthier, will not exercise 
judgment for a commander in the field. 
He knows too well the peril brought 
about when an army is hampered on 
its march with detailed instructions 









from home. Roques masters the con- 
ception of the staff and attends to its 
administrative side by allotting the 
various tasks to the services con- 
cerned. Like Berthier, he knows well 
the art of presenting with simplicity 
the complicated detail of the move- 
ments of an army that must be fed be- 
for it fights and retain the power of 
effective pursuit after it wins. His 
part in the war is necessarily restricted 
and it is no lack of faith in him that 
suggests to some of his critics in the 
press that he could not take the place 
of a Joffre. Roques is no artist, he is 
not a temperament. He does not grasp 
the romance of war nor form brilliant 
plans of campaign, but his activity is 
indefatigable and there is a quality in 
him as there was in Berthier which 
acts as a challenge to the genius over- 
shadowing him. Roques has too much 
modesty to push himself forward and 
he has risen to greatness and power 
by a miraculous: gift of subordinating 
his personality to that of any soldier 
who outshines him, even the youngest 
and most obscure, 


FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS: THE NEXT CHIEF INVESTIGATOR 
OF OUR RAILWAY PROBLEMS 


O the Senator from Nevada, 
Francis Griffith Newlands, 
President Wilson turned in 
the hours of his unavailing 
personal efforts to break the 
deadlock between railroad managers 
and the brotherhoods of employees. 
Newlands is the father of the inter- 
state commerce law amendment of 
1913, providing for a board of media- 
tion and voluntany arbitration which 
early got into action but was relegated 
to the side lines of this railroad fight. 
Upon Newlands, as chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, developed the unusual responsi- 
bility for “rush” legislation in the “de- 
liberative” upper house to meet the 
emergency. He proposed a broader 
program than that of the Adamson 
bill in the House, but under the cir- 
cumstances accepted the House bill and 
pushed it through for the President’s 
signature. He said, in an interview 
quoted by many leading papers: 


“Almost as a matter of instinct I be- 
lieve in the eight-hour day for railroad 
employees and all other classes of labor 
in the United States. I do not believe in 
government ownership of the railroads in 
this country so long as government regu- 
lation is adequate, and it has not yet been 
proved inadequate. I believe that the atti- 
tude of the railway investor is a big fac- 
tor that we cannot ignore. I believe that 


if it is necessary for the railroads to in- 
crease their rates in order to meet the 
added cost of an eight-hour day they 
should be allowed to do so. 


I am not in 


favor of compulsory arbitration, for that, 
of course, means, if it means anything, 
compulsory abiding by the award of the 
arbitrators which, in its turn, means in- 
voluntary servitude in the United States.” 


Newlands will figure conspicuously 
as Chairman in the investigation of the 
whole railway situation by subcom- 
mittees of the Senate and House which 
Congress authorized before the threat- 
ened strike raised an acute issue and 
the special Eight-Hour-Day Commis- 
sion was devised. The first hearing 
by the Newlands Joint Committee is 
fixed for the latter part of November. 
Pressure for such an _ investigation 
came from two directions. World- 
war revealed the vital relation of 
the railroad systems to- preparedness 
for national defense. Interstate rail- 
road managements, distracted with 
separate and conflicting regulations 
by state commissions, were seeking 
relief in some kind of federal uni- 
formity. Newlands, altho a Demo- 
crat, has been for years advocating the 
national incorporation of railways en- 
gaged in interstate commerce; subject- 
ing their capitalization, stock and bond 
issues, relations with employees and 
with the public, to the approval and 
control of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. He made this proposal 
back in Roosevelt’s administration and 
remembers that President Roosevelt 
gave the proposed reform “the impetus 
of his fame and office.” His scheme of 
reclamation of arid lands in the West 


by government irrigation projects the 
Roosevelt administration began to put 
into successful operation. Thencefor- 
ward, to more than one important East- 
ern journal the Silver-Democrat from 
Nevada became one of the “boldest” 
independent thinkers in the Senate. 
Regarding railway disputes now 
thrust into the foreground of national 
discussion Newlands holds that media- 
tion, then arbitration supplemented by 
governmental machinery to get the 
needed facts is better than the alterna- 
tive uncivilized resort to sheer force. 
Under a national incorporation law he 
would establish uniform taxation, pre- 
vent overcapitalization, limit stock divi- 
dends, establish insurance funds for 
employees in this hazardous service, 
and empower the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to fix all wages and hours 
of labor on the interstate railroads. 
“A camera gets Newland’s nose, an 
aggressive and energetic organ, hi 
strong face and well-formed head,” 
says James B. Morrow, the syndicate 
writer, “but it does not catch the color 
of his eyes, which are gray, nor of his 
banged hair, which is red. His com- 
plexion, as does his sagacity in money, 
perhaps comes from his father, a Scots- 
man, settled at Natchez, Mississippi.” 
He left Yale University in his Junior 
year for a clerkship in the treasury 
department at Washington where he 
also studied law at the Columbia Law 
School and was admitted to the bar. 
Thence he jumned to San Froncisco, 
picked up criminal law cases, and there 
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THE APOSTLE OF EFFICIENCY 


built up other law practice. He married 
the daughter of Ex-Senator William 
Sharon, the “mining King” of Nevada, 
became trustee of the Sharon estate, 
and has maintained his residence at 





ness, works out operating and financial 
methods. Then he converts Senators 
and Congressmen to the practicability 
of his plans for irrigation, for example, 
by lantern-slide exhibits of experi- 


AN ADVOCATE OF NATIONAL INCORPORATION OF OUR RAILROADS 


Senator Francis G. Newlands of Nevada head 
investigate the whole railroad problem. 


Reno since 1888. He was an ardent 
bi-metallist, vice-chairman of the Na- 
tional Silver Party Committee, and 
the Silver and Democratic party nom- 
inee for Congressman-at-large from 
Nevada. He served ten years in the 
House of Representatives before suc- 
ceeding to the Senatorial seat of John 
P. Jones in 1903. 

This is Newlands’ third term in the 
Senate and he is sixty-eight years old. 
He is a born debater and as the 
champion of constructive “great West” 
policies suggests both the promoter and 
the engineer who sees the possibilities 
of developing the vast resources of this 
country. “At his touch torrid deserts 
burst into bloom.” But to make them 
bloom Newlands gets down to busi- 


s the Congressional Joint Committee authorized to 
He believes in the eight-hour day by instinct. 


mental results accompanied by “talks” 
to groups of them in succession as his 
dinner guests in his palatial home at 
the Capitol! 

Newlands developed the Chevy Chase 
suburban residence district at Wash- 
ington. When the connecting street- 
car line at the boundary of the city 
refused a five-cent-fare accommoda- 
tion, Newlands succeeded in getting a 
charter under which he acquired con- 
trol of the city line, swallowed it, and 
established the single-fare service. 
Washington believes in Newlands’ 
practical qualities as well as some of 
his visions. 

It was Newlands, according to the 
New York Nation, who had to teach 
the Senate the other day the “A-B-C 
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of common sense in accurate cost of 
account if the Government were going 
to set up an armor-plate factory. “In 
spite of his silver vagaries,” writes 
“Tattler,” “Newlands has shown him- 
self a strong, shrewd, sensible legislator 
in most of the exigencies which have 
brought him to the fore. His humor- 
ous retort to the critics who recently 
took a fling at his tedious repetitions 
in debate was that only by dinning the 
same thing over and over again into 
the ears of the indifferent can one ac- 
complish anything in the Senate. It 
was but a new application of the policy 
which Charles A. Dana insisted was 
necessary for moulding public senti- 
ment through the newspaper press: you 
must iterate, iterate, iterate!”’ This 
writer points out that it was only by 
infinite patience, unwearying good na- 
ture, an always-ready armament of 
hard facts, and a tactful method of 
presenting his case, that the Nevada 
Senator saved the Burnham Commis- 
sion plans for the development of 
Washington from wreck when a small 
army of members of both houses, led 
by a man as influential as Speaker 
Cannon, was solidly arrayed against it. 


“There is a breezy air about Newlands, 
and a spirit of good cheer, that account in 
no small measure for his success in deal- 
ing with men who, figuratively, speak his 
own language. His face, which, without 
being in any wise weak, never loses its 
suggestion of a smile, is spare; so is his 
figure, and wonderfully supple for a sep- 
tuagenarian; his gray hair is somewhat 
thin, but smartly brushed so as to make 
the most of all there is; and his attire is 
always youthful in style and natty to a 
degree. If you saw the same combination 
on the stage of a French theater, you 
would set it down as belonging to the 
leading comedian of the company, proba- 
bly a star. His half-amused but inscruta- 
ble expression of countenance is a great 
asset for Newlands. It doubtless has car- 
ried him through more than one sharp 
contest of wits, and he has had a good 
many of these. I never see it that I do 
not think of a remark made by ‘Uncle 
Joe’ when a prominent public man of 
Washington was before the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House and had 
passed the ordeal of a running fire of 
interrogatories without exposing any of 
the facts he did not care to publish: ‘Mr 
Blank, if I had your poker face, it would 
be worth a thousand dollars a night to 
me!” 

Interviewers discover that the mil- 
lionaire Newlands vividly recalls the 
California days when he had to pawn 
his watch for board. Also Judge 
Lake’s advice which he accepted: “If 
I were you I wouldn't practice criminal 
law. It will break down the fine edge 
of your sensibilities. Furthermore, you 
are entirely too successful.” 

He advises young men to 
construction engineers to develop “the 
really untapped and untouched” United 
States. 
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“TURN TO THE RIGHT!’—A HUMOROUS TRIBUTE TO 
THE OLD-FASHIONED MOTHER 


EW American plays produced 

in New York during recent 

years have evoked such unan- 

imous praise as “Turn to the 

Right!”, the one outstanding 
success of the new season. It was 
written by John E. Hazzard and 
Winchell Smith. It does much to es- 
tablish the latter, already author of 
“The Boomerang” and the unforget- 
able “Fortune Hunter,” as our most 
essentially American dramatist. “Turn 
to the Right!” is described by the 
critic of the N. Y. Times as Gals- 
worthy’s “Justice” as it might have 
been rewritten for American playgoers 
by George M. Cohan. It is as much 
fun as Christmas, the same critic 
opines, and Winchell Smith is “The 
Santa Claus of playwrights.” 

Preeminently the new comedy, not- 
withstanding its unflagging humor and 
sturdy optimism, is a tribute to the 
American mother. “We did want to 
show,” Mr. Smith is quoted in an in- 
terview, “the tremendous power for 
good that lay in a perfect, clean soul, 
in unswerving belief.” That soul is 
Joe Bascom’s mother. She is the 
apotheosis of “old-fashioned” mother- 
hood. Mr. Smith and his collaborator 
have had no qualms in depicting her 
as the perfect mother. No dramatist 
could be more generotis to his dramatis 
personae—for even the “villain” is not 
very villainous, and the lawbreakers 
are positively lovable. Yet optimism 
and tenderness and sentiment of this 
comedy never cloy—for all are judi- 
ciously seasoned with pathos and wit 
and a dash of satire. 

The comedy opens in the shadow of 
Sing Sing prison, in a pawnbroker’s 
shop, whither comes Joe Bascom, just 
released from a year’s term in the 
prison, to buy a suit of clothes. He 
had been convicted of a crime he be- 
lieved he had committed while under 
the influence of liquor. In the pawn- 
broker’s shop he meets two of his pris- 
on pals—Muggs the pickpocket, and 
Gilly the safe-blower. They have 
come to tell him that a famous race 
horse, about whose future he had fre- 
quently spoken, was to run the next 
day. They are confident they can 
make a fortune at the races, providing 
they obtain the necessary capital. 


Jor. And you’ve both kept straight 
ever since you came out? 

Muccs. Sure we have. Ain’t done a 
thing—except pinch a little change now 


and then, just to eat with. But wait till 
you hear the big idea! Now we know 
how you used to follow the races—see? 
And that you’re wise to all the live ponies 
—and you’re in soft with all the best 
trainers—so we dope it out that-the three 
of us would go in together—beat the race 
game to a standstill—and cut out the old 
crook stuff! Then, right after we plan it, 
we finds this Firefly colt, that you’re so 
nutty about, starts to-morrow— 

Jor. But how are we goin’ to bet on 


him? You two are flat broke and I got 
four bucks— 
Mvuccs. Let me tell you! Me and Gilly 


knows a place in the Bronx where we can 
turn a little trick to-night that'll get us 
five hundred cases at the very least. Now, 
we— 

Jor. Here, here, here! (Looks at Gilly 
and Muggs.) How about goin’ straight? 

Muccs. .Sure we're goin’ straight. 
That’s the whole idea of it! But we got 
to have a roll to go straight with, ain’t 
we? 

Gitty. Just workin’ capital, Pete. 

Muccs. Yeh—that’s it—workin’ capital! 

Jor. That’s no good, boys. 

Muccs. I tell you it’s the only way to 
do it. And this job is a cinch. We ain’t 
no yaps at our business, kid. Gilly can 
put it over any safe crackin’ guy I ever 
see work—and I hate to talk about meself, 
but you can put that four bucks in any 
part of your clothes where I can’t get it 
and I’ll make you a present. Now, every- 
body’ll tell you the only chance us guys 
take of gettin’ pinched is doin’ the thing 
once too often. But there ain’t no such 
chance now, because this is the only time 
we're goin’ to do it—and they ain’t no- 
body can call that once “often.” Besides, 
we want to go straight just the same as 
you do. 

Jor. It won’t do, Muggs. First, there’s 
no way to get aroll. Next, if you get it, 
the chances are it wouldn’t last long at the 
track. If luck is with you, you can win 
fast, but if it’s against you, as it mostly 
is, they'll break you. And last, I couldn’t 
go with you anyway. (Gilly and Muggs 
look at each other.) I got somethin’ to 
do—and I got to do it alone. 

Mvuccs. You mean you don’t want to 
be seen around with us. 

Jor. No, no, no. You got me all wrong. 
(He puts his hand on Mugg’s shoulder, 
looks at Gilly.) Why, I think of you two 
fellows as the best pals I got in the world 
—that’s on the square. (To Muggs.) 
Three people can’t be together day after 
day like we’ve been, shut up in that hole, 
without knowin’ each other inside out, 
and we—well, we’re pals, that’s all. But 
I got reasons why I can’t go into no 
scheme with you or anybody else that 
knew me in there. This whole year that 
I’ve been shut up, my one big worry was 


whether—whether someone would find it 
out. I don’t think they have, but if they 
did, I’ll never see ’em again—because they 
wouldn’t live through it... .I didn’t go 
by my real name on the tracks and no 
one found it out when I was sent up. 
That’s the one thing I’m countin’ on. 

Muccs. You’re married, ain’t you, Kid? 

Jor. No, I ain’t married. 

Gury. A skirt! 

Muccs. (To Joe.) Yeh, that’s what 
he always thought it was—a dame. Say 
—the chances are you're goin’ to get 
knocked cold when you go lookin’ for her. 
I had a lot of experience with dames and 
twice I goes back after doin’ time ex- 
pectin’ to have a fuss made over me. 
Say — They couldn’t remember what my 
name was—passed me up like they never 
seen me before—and it’s a good bet that’s 
what’s goin’ to happen to you. 

‘Jor. (Smiling.) You're all wrong, 


Muggs. 
Muccs. I talked like that. once. 
Gitty. What’re you goin’ to do after 


you seen the dame? 

Jor. I’m goin’ to work. 

Muccs. What kind of work? 

Jor. Anything I can get to do. 

Muccs. Why, you ain’t got no chance, 
Kid. Nobody’ll hire you— 

Jor. Anyhow, I’m going to try. I love 
a horse—I can’t help that—but I put all 
the race-track game out of my mind 
when I discarded these. (He picks up. his 
old coat and trousers from the counter.) 

Musccs.: And there ain’t no use tryin’ to 
get you to come to New York? 

Jor. (Taking up bundles.) Can't, 
Muggs—can’t even think of it! (Looking 
at Gilly and Muggs.) I probably won’t— 
won't ever see you fellows again. (There 
is a@ pause—they turn away.) But I’m 
never goin’ to forget you, and I hope 
you'll do what I want you to—there ain’t 
nothin’ in the other game. (He buttons 
up his coat, draws his hat well down over 
his eyes, takes out the four one-dollar 
bills, and puts two of them on counter.) 
Here’e half my roll, boys! That'll get 
you back to the big town. 

Muccs. Nothin’ doin’. If you're goin’ 
to work, you'll need all you got. 

Gritty. What time does your train go? 

Jor. No train for me! I don’t want 
anybody to see me on atrain. Where I’m 
goin’ is only a day’s walk from here. I'll 
get there by dark—and I don’t want to be 
there before. (Gilly picks up money from 
counter and motions Muggs to give it 
back to Joe. Muggs goes to Joe—putting 
his right hand on Joe’s right shoulder and 
patting him feelingly, he slightly elevates 
his chin with his elbow to attract his at- 
tention. At the same time, with lightning 
rapidity, he slips the money into Joe’s vest 
pocket, without Joe’s being aware of it. 
There is a moment’s pause.) 
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Muccs. So long, old pal. (He goes to 
counter.) 

Jor. (Crossing to Gilly, offering his 
hand.) Goodby, Gill! (Gilly shakes his 
hand, but does not reply. Joe shakes 
hands with Muggs.) Good-by, Muggs. 
(Muggs shakes hands and also does not 
reply. Joe has the two bundles, contain- 
ing. the shawl and the doll, goes to door, 
turns and gives Muggs and Gilly a long 
look. They have their backs to him, Un- 
steadily.) Good luck! 


The next act, naturally, shows us 
the threadbare living-room in the 
farmhouse of the Bascoms—with the 
“some one,” Joe’s mother, still wait- 
ing and praying for her boy’s return. 
Joe had gone away years before, to 
make his fortune, but his mother and 
his “little sister” have not heard from 
lim for more than a year. Mother 
and daughter have managed to eke 
out a precarious livelihood making 
peach preserves and selling them to 
Deacon Tillinger, proprietor of the 
village grocery. Mrs. Bascom is a 
small, sweet-faced woman, of delicate 
build but indefatigable energy. “Her 
clear gray eyes seem to smile always, 
as does her beautifully chiseled 
mouth. She seems to emanate peace 
and goodness. ... One is impressed 
almost immediately by the power that 
this mother seems to exert. by her mere 
presence upon those around her.” 

This is Mrs. Bascom’s and her 
daughter Betty’s last night at the old 
farm with the peach orchard. Deacon 
Tillinger is going to buy it in order to 
enable Mrs. Bascom to pay the bill of 
$125 she owes him for groceries. 
Secretly, Deacon Tillinger, the village 
skinflint, want to get hold of that 
peach orchard, which he naively be- 
lieves is responsible for Mrs. Bas- 
com’s marvelous peach preserves. 

Deacon Tillinger, who presently ap- 
pears during Mrs. Bascom’s absence, 
brings with him Lester Morgan, son of 
a wealthy New Yorker, and who, Til- 
linger hopes, will marry his daughter 
Elsie. The deacon is enthusiastic 
about the Bascom peach orchard and 
“the finest peaches in the land.” His 
prospective son-in-law, he is convinced, 
will be able to make a fortune out of 
the manufacture of the peach jam that 
has won Mrs. Bascom such enviable 
tho local renown. Lester Morgan 
questions Deacon Tillinger concerning 
the purchase of the property: 


Tit_incer. Oh, I’m treatin’ Sister Bas- 
com fair. This ain’t nothin’ she could do. 
It’s goin’ to take money and _ business 
sense to develop the preserve business, 
and she ain’t got neither. Why! she 
hardly gets enough out of the peaches 
to pay interest and taxes. 

Morcan. Then how does she live? 

TILLINGeR. (Very religiously.) Well, 
Sister Bascom had a wayward son— 

Morcan. (Smiling.) Like me, eh? 

TittincerR. (Dropping the_ religious 
tone.) He was a good-fer-nuthin’, no- 


“TURN TO THE RIGHT!” 


account brat. (Sits back of table.) He 
used to be always hangin’ around Elsie— 

MorGAN. (Moving his chair back- 
ward.)' Oh, he did? Still like me, eh? 

TiLLincer. No, I put a stop to it. And 
right after that he ups and runs away 
That’s over ten years ago—Sister Bas- 
com felt terrible—but she never let on 
She’d smile an’ say it was a good thing 
for a boy to go out in the world and fight 
his own battles, an’ she knew he’d make 
his mark— 


Morcan. (With interest.) Well, has 
he made his mark? 
Tittincer. If he has it doesn’t show 


much. But he always sent his Maw 
money to live on, regular as clock-work, 
after Uncle George died—I say that for 
him—till about a year ago he wrote ’em 
he was comin’ home, an’ they got all 
ready for him, an’ that’s the last they 
ever heard of him! No word—no 
money—-no nothin’. His Maw writ to all 
the towns where she'd heard from him, 
—Sheepshead Bay, Baltimore, New Or- 
leans—to the Y. M. C. A.’s and different 
ministers—but she never got no trace of 
him. Well, from that time she’s been 
gettin’ behind more and more—an’ now 
—this year peaches is a drug on the mar- 
ket; why, they’re rottin’ in New York by 
the car-loads. She can’t get enough for 
them to pay for pickin’ and shippin’. I’m 
makin’ her comfortable, tradin’ her a nice 
little place—givin’ her a clear title and 
five hundred dollars just for her equity 
in this property. 

Morcan. Very generous, I should say, 
and when I think of what you are doing 
for me— . 

Tittincer. I’m doin’ that for Elsie— 
she’s took to you. 

Morcan. Do you think so? 

TILLINGeR. Oh, yes—she’s took to you, 
an’ I’d like you for a son-in-law. You 
come from a fine family—the kind I want 
my daughter to marry into. 
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Morcan. Thank you, sir. I'll run over 
to the house now and Say gO« xd-by 
TILLINGER, 
Morcan. Yes, I'm leaving on the 6.40 
Tittincer. Can't you stay ovérmght? 
MorGan. No, thanks, I'd like to, but 
Belmont Park 


( x ” yd -by ? 


I've got some business at 
in the morning 

Tittincer. Horse-racin’? 

Morcan. (Laughing.) Well, the Gov- 
ernor starts “Firefly” to-morrow in the 
big stake race. 

Tiuincer. I don't believe in horse 


racin’. 
Morcan. Oh, I was raised on it. In 
the blood, you know. And “Firefly’s” 


the best colt dad ever had in his stable 

Triuincer. Now don’t go riskin’ money 
that way, Mr. Morgan. ‘Fain't right if 
you want to go to work! 


Morcan. No, sir. I won’t—but I've 
got to go to New York to-night. (Goes 
to door, stops and turns back.) Ill be 


back to-morrow noon, ready to begin 
whenever you say. 

Betty and her mother are finally left 
alone in the little farmhouse—their last 
night there. Betty brings two lamps 
into the humble living-room. One shx 
places on the table, the other in the 
window. 

Betty. You still want this in the win- 
dow, Maw? 

Mrs. Bascom. Always, Betty, every 
night, dear. (The girl arranges the cur- 
tain on either side of the lamp so that 
the light will shine out. Mrs. Bascom, 
seated by the fireside, takes the big family 
Bible and opens it.) 

Betty. Mr. Tillinger left a message 
Maw. 

Mrs. Bascom. Yes? 

Betty. (Hardly daring to trust her- 
self to speak.) He said—the—deeds were 
all ready, an’ he'll bring them for you t 
sign after the store is closed. 





THAT MAGICAL PEACH JAM 


Joe Bascom’s saintly muther puts something mysterious in every jar of it, something of her 
own sweetness and faith, And Mrs. Bascom’s jam brings goodness and happiness into the 


lives of all those about her. 
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Mrs. Bascom. (Smiling through her 
tears.) Well, won't it be nice to have it 
all settled and done with. We're goin’ 
to be real cozy in that little cottage, 
Betty. 

Betty. Cottage! It’s a shanty! 

Mrs. Bascom. Oh, no, dear! As the 
Deacon says, this place is too much for 
us to keep without a man around. 

Betty. Oh, Maw, if our Joe was only 
here! 

Mrs. Bascom. (Stroking Betty's head 
tenderly.) There, there, Betty! We'll 
hear from him some day. I know we 
will. Why, I keep prayin’ and prayin’, 
and every time I pray I know the prayer 
is goin’ to be answered. 

Betty. People don’t always get what 
they pray. for, Maw. Lots of ’em don’t. 
And you do believe we'll hear from Joe, 
Maw, honestly? 

Mrs. Bascom. I know it. I know it. 
(She puts her hand on the Bible, bows 
her head. The door opens slowly and 
Joe appears. Betty and Joe stare at each 
other. The girl does not recognize her 
brother whom she had not seen in ten 
years. Mrs. Bascom turns suddenly and 
gazes at him. She rises slowly, goes to 
him and puts her arms about him, Nota 
qword is spoken. The mother’s prayer has 
been answered, as she knew it would be, 
and when she speaks it is almost in a 
whisper.) Joey, my Joey, and you came 
right in the middle of my prayer! 


The situation is explained to Joe. If 
they could only pay Deacon Tillinger 
$123.65 the problem would be solved. 
The women now feel that Joe has 
come as their deliverer. He lets them 
believe he is. Later, he stands there 
in the center of the room, his pockets 
turned inside out, wondering where he 
is going to get that money. Then 
there is a knock at the door; and 
on. the threshold stand Muggs and 
Gilly! “We didn% foller yer,” ex- 
plains Muggs. “We hops a freight for 
the big town, gits in an empty, and 
what do they do but switch us off on 
a siding over there an’ leave us flat! 
It’s dark and we’re broke an’ starvin’, 
so we quits the empty to look for a 
handout.” When the two hardened 
young criminals are presented to Joe’s 
mother, she gives them a warm wel- 
come, a welcome befitting friends of 
her wonderful son. They are amazed. 
She goes to prepare supper for them. 
“Your mother!” exclaims . Muggs. 
“Gee! An’ we thought it was a 
dame!” He looks over the room. 


Muccs. (Seeing kettle of preserves at 
window.) That’s it—that’s the stuff that 
brought us here! . 

Gitty. (Goes to bottle.) That’s what 
it is! We smells it ’way up the road and 
we follows the scent right to this door. 


Muccs. She made it, didn’t she? 

Jor. Sure! 

Muccs. (Smiling.) Somehow you'd 
know it was her. 

Gity. (Looking thoughtful.) The 


way she smiles at us—that’s what I keeps 
“l’'m real glad to see you, 
Say! 


thinkin’ of. 
Me. —” 


What’s my name? 
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Jor. (After a moment’s thought.) 
Gilbert—Mr. Gilbert. 
Guy. Yes! Gilbert—have I got a 
first name? 
Jor. What’s your own first name? 
Guty. When I was a kid they called 
me Dudley. 
Muses. 
Jor. (Smiling.) 
Lucius McCarthy. 
Mrs. Bascom. 


Mine was Lucius. 
Dudley Gilbert and 


All ready, boys. (A 


pause.) 

Gitty. Some voice! 

Muccs. “Boys!” 

Joe. Sit down, fellows. (Muggs goes 


to chair, Joe above table, and Gilly puts 
hat in easy chair, then sits. Betty enters 
with dish of potatoes. As she holds the 
shed door open the sound of chicken fry- 
ing outside is heard. Gilly, about to sit, 
stops and looks at her admiringly. Muggs 
sits, his back to her. Betty stops at 
door.) This is my sister, Mr. Gilbert. 
(Muggs turns, rises slowly, his eyes glued 
on her.) 

Gitty. (Recalling what Mrs. Bascom 
said, and with hand extended.) “I’m real 
glad to see you.” 

‘Betty. Pleased to meet you, I’m sure. 

Jor. And Mr. McCarthy— 

Betty. Pleased to meet you, I’m sure. 
(She takes plates, knives, forks, etc., 
from cupboard for Muggs and Gilly.) 

Muccs. So am I! (Offering her his 
seat.) You take this chair. (Mrs. Bascom 
enters with platter of broiled chicken.) 

Betty. Oh, no, thank you. Maw an’ 
me have had supper. (Places plate for 
Gilly, then does same for Muggs. Gets 
the dish of potatoes from cupboard and 
crosses to Joe.) 


Mrs. Bascom. Sit right down, boys— 


land sakes, I’m calling you “boys.” 
(Muggs and Gilly sit.) 

Jor. That’s all right, mother. They 
don’t mind. 

Giutty. Oh, no, ma’am! 

Muccs. (Looking at Betty.) We—we 
like it. (Betty stands above table on 


Joe’s left holding dish of potatoes. Mrs. 
Bascom on Joe’s right. Joe starts to take 
dish of chicken from his mother.) 

Mrs. Bascom. (Still holding the plat- 
ter.) You ain’t asked the blessing, Joe! 

Jor. Oh! (Mrs. Bascom and Betty 
close their eyes, Joe glances at Muggs 
and Gilly, then bows his head. They look 
at him surprised. He secretly motions 
them to do the same. They bow their 
heads. Joe mumbles a blessing, then ends 
with an audible “Amen.” Gilly still keeps 
head bowed. They look at him surprized, 
and Muggs, reaching under table, kicks 
him. Gilly quickly straightens up. On 
“Amen” Betty comes around to Muggs 
and helps him to potatoes, then turns 
back to Gilly and does the same. Joe 
helps them to chicken. Mrs. Bascom gets 
large pitcher of milk from table at win- 
dow.) 

Mrs. Bascom. (To Muggs.) Wouldn’t 
you boys like a nice glass of milk? 

Muccs. Well, I ain’t never used it 
much. 

Mrs. Bascom. (Filling glass which she 
has gotten from table at window and of- 
fering it to him.) Well, now, try that. 
(Muggs does so gingerly.) 

Muccs. (Looking at Gilly in surprise.) 
Gee, that’s swell! (Looking at Mrs. Bas- 
com.) Ain’t there nothin’ in it but milk? 





‘(To Muggs and Gilly.) 


‘happy smile. 


Mrs. Bascom. (Laughs.) Phoebe gives 
real good milk. 

Muccs. Phoebe? 

Mrs. Bascom. Yes, she’s a Jersey. 
(Muggs drinks.) Pass Mr. McCarthy the 
bread, Betty. (Takes glass from table at 
window and then goes to Gilly.) You'll 
have a glass of milk, Mr. Gilbert? (Betty 
goes to cupboard and gets jar of jam.) 

Gitty. Have you plenty? 

Mrs. Bascom. (Filling glass for Gilly, 
then puts pitcher on table at window, 
empties and hangs up wash basin.) Land, 
yes! 

Betty. (Comes above Muggs. Shyly 
to him.) Will you try some of Maw’s 
preserves? 


Muccs. (Takes preserves and gets 


spoon from holder.) Is that what we 
smelled ? 

Betty. I guess so. Maw’s been cookin’ 
it to-day. 

Muccs. (Tasting it.) Say, that’s too 


good to eat! It ought to be set in a pin. 
(Betty laughs. Gilly reaches over and 
takes the jar of jam and helps himself 
liberally.) 

Mrs. Bascom. 
thing, Joe? 

Jor. Everything, mother (his arm 
around her), and it’s bully too. I’ve 
been thinkin’ I might get my friends to 
change their minds and stay overnight. 

Mrs Bascom. Won't that be nice! 
I do wish you 


Have you got every- 


would. 
Jor. Have you got a place for them? 
Mrs. Bascom. Why, yes. Uncle 


George’s room—if they don’t mind sleep- 
ing together. 
Muccs, Oh, no, mum! We don’t mind. 
Mrs. Bascom. It’s a nice bed—Uncle 
George died on it. (Arranges cloth on 


hanger.) 

Muccs. Well, Uncle George’ll have 
nothin’ on me. 

Mrs. Bascom. (Goes to hat-rack.) 


Now the boys’ll want to talk, Betty, an’ 
we must get ready for meetin’. 

Muccs. (Rises, Gilly does the same, 
but does not turn around.) Good even’, 
Miss Bascom and—thank you— 

Betty. (Smiling at him.) You're wel- 
come, I’m sure! (She goes upstairs. 
Muggs sits again at table, Gilly does the 
same. Mrs. Bascom gets hat and wrap 
from hat-rack, and shawl from easy- 
chair, is about to follow Betty out, but 
stops and comes back to Joe.) 

Mrs. Bascom. Joey, dear, can’t you 
come to meetin’ with us? It would be 
so nice on your first night home. 

Jor. Why, of course! 

Mrs. Bascom. Perhaps 
would come too. 

Gitty. Where is it at—in a church? 

Mrs. Bascom. No, it’s in the Chapel. 

Giuty. Oh! 

Muccs, We'll take a chance if you 
want us to—won’t we—Gilbert? 

Gitty. Sure. 


you boys 


Mrs. Bascom. Oh, that’s lovely. Now, 
call me, Joey, if you want anythin’. 
Jor. All right, mother. (Mrs. Bas- 


com turns and looks at them with a 
She goes out.) 

Muccs. I’ve had some swell dreams 
in my life—but nothin’ like this! (They 
all eat thoughtfully.) What about havin’ 
us guys in de church, kid? 


Jor. It’s all right, I guess, It would 
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make an awful hit with her. What do 
you think, Gilly? 

Gitty. Go to church? Why, I'd go to 
hell for that old lady—she—she— No 
wonder you was worryin’ all last year. 
I never seen no one like her. 

Muccs. (Deep in thought.) Betty! 
(Joe and Gilly look at him. Muggs sud- 
denly “coming to.”’) Betty—that’s the 
sister’s name, ain’t it, kid? 

Jor. Yes. That’s it. 

Muccs. I was tryin’ to remember it. 
(Eats.) Suppose the gang could see us 
now—wid our milk an’ jam. 

Guty. I didn’t know there was such 
chuck in the world. 

Muccs. Us lookin’ for a bum hand- 
out and fallin’ up against this Tiffany 
food. 

Gnty. And how can a place be so 
clean? (About to drink from glass when 
he notices it is empty. Rises, goes and 
fills glass from pitcher on table at win- 
dow.) 

Jor. It’s quite a farm. Got a big peach 
orchard on it. Finest fruit in the State. 
(Gilly sits again left of table.) 

Muccs. And you're goin’ to stay here 
an’ run it? 

Jor. I was—but I don’t know now. 
My mother and the kid was figurin’ 
they’d got to get out just before I came. 
(Muggs and Gilly look at each other.) I 
got to dig up some kale somewhere right 
away. 

Muccs. What’s the matter? 

Jor. Well, my mother owes a bill to 
the village Shylock, see? And before I 
am wise as to how she stands I make her 
think I’m loaded down with coin and 
can settle everything up for her. Then I 
find out this guy has got it all framed to 
take this farm—I don’t know exactly 
how, but I know him, and it’s a pipe he’s 
doped out some way he can do it by law. 

Gitty. How much do you need? 

Jor. The bill my mother thinks I’m 
goin’ to pay to-night is a hundred and a 
quarter. 

Muccs. (Rises quickly, gets hat from 
hat-rack.) When’s the next train for the 
Bronx? 

Jor. No, nothin’ doing, Muggs. 

Muccs. (Comes back right of table.) 
You needn’t be in on it. Gilly an’ m*'Il 
have a roll for you as soon as we can 
get there an’ back. 

Guy. (Rising.) Sure! I’d commit 
murder for that old lady. 

Jor. Sit down! Sit down, both of 
you! (Muggs and Gilly sit.) 

Jor. I know what you’d both go 
through for me but I wouldn’t let you. 
I’m goin’ to talk with this guy first an’ see 
if I can work it out some way. It’s no 
cinch goin’ to him because we love each 
other like a couple of rattlesnakes. I ran 
away from home on his account. 

Muccs. How was that? 

Jor. (Hesitating.) Well I—I used to 
like his daughter. Now I’ve got to go to 
her old man an’ beg for mercy. 

Muccs. But if he turns you down and 
you can’t give him that hundred an’ 
twenty-five bucks to-night, your mother 
will get wise that you are four-flushing, 
won't she? 

Jor. That’s what I’m afraid of. 

Gmuty. (Suddenly.) Is there anybody 
in this burg that’s got a hundred and 
twenty-five ? 


“TURN TO THE RIGHT!” 


Jor. Only this guy we owe it to—he’s 
got a barrel of it! 

Gitty. Where does he keep his barrel? 

Muccs. I could take it out of his shoe 
and he’d never feel it. 

Guy. Aw, what’er you talkin’ about— 
them rubes don’t never carry a roll—they 
bury it! 

Joe. I wouldn’t stand for anything like 
that—and if I would you could never get 
near any of Tillinger’s coin. 

Muces. If he keeps any of it in this 
town, Gilly could—(indicating Gilly). 
Why that guy taught Houdini all he 
knows! 

Gnuy. Tillinger, is that his moziker? 

Jor. Yes. Deacon Tillinger. 

Muccs. What is he—a farmer? 

Jor. No—he’s got a big store—gro- 
ceries. And most everythin’ else. (Rises, 
gets hat from hat-rack.) I've got to go 
an’ see him now and try to keep him 
away from here. I’d better go and tell 
my mother I’m going out for a walk. 
I’ll be back in a few minutes. 

Muccs: (Rising.) We got to help 
the kid out some way, Gilly. 

Gitty. How yer goin’ to help him if 
he won’t stand for it? 

Muccs. Dig up a roll an’ tell him we 
borrowed it! 

Gity. (Rising.) We might take a 
look at this guy Tillinger’s joint. (Betty 
enters. She has changed her dress and 
now wears a very simple street costume, 
her best.) 

Betty. Excuse me, but I saw a friend 
of mine comin’, (She goes up to door 
of porch. She opens door.) Come in, 
Jessie! 

Jesstz. (Outside.) Hello, Betty. EI- 
sie just told me your brother was back. 
My—it must have been a (She enters, 
sees Muggs and Gilly. Betty is very im- 
portant and self-conscious.) 

Betty. This is Miss Strong, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy. 

Muccs. (Bowing.) Tickled to death. 
(Jessie bows and comes down, looking at 
Gilly.) 

Betty, And Mr. Mr., I’m awfully 
sorry but I’ve forgotten your name. 

Gmty. Why, my name is—tell her 
what it is, will yer? 

Muccs. (Trying to think.) Sure, I'll 
tell her what yer name is. Oh—tell her 
yourself. You ain’t afraid to tell her 
your name, are you? 

Betty. Oh, yes, I remember—Mr. Gil- 
bert! 

Giuty. That’s it—Gilbert. 

Muccs, You see I just made him a bet 
you wouldn’t remember it, so we didn’t 
want to tell you till you’d had a chance 
to think. 

Betty. Mr. Gilbert—Miss Strong. 

Jessie. How do you do? 

Gitty. He—he! 

Betty. Friends of Joe’s from New 
York. 

Jessie. Indeed. 

Gitty. Yes, just passing through! 

Muccs. (Goes to Betty back of table.) 
Let me help you with them things. 

Betty. Oh, no, thank you, don’t 
trouble yourself. 

Mucc® (Takes dish pan from her.) 
Oh, please. No trouble at all. 

Jessie. Did you come with Mr. Bascom? 

Gity. Not exactly with him—sort of 
after him. 
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Jessie. Haven't you been here before? 

Gury. No, Ma’am, not before him. 

Jessie, What do you think about our 
village? 

Guiry. Why— 

Mucc. (Helping Gilly out.) It’s aces. 
We're thinkin’ of wrappin’ it up an’ takin’ 
it back to New York with us. (The girls 
laugh politely.) 

Betty. (Has put dishes in sink and 
covered it with towel. Taking off white 
cloth, goes to door, shakes it and folds 
it, then puts it in drawer of table.) Oh, 
Jessie! Elsie Tillinger wants us to stop 
by for her. (Jessie crosses with dishes.) 

Muces. That's the name of the man 
that owns the grocery store, ain’t it? 
(Gilly on hearing Tillinger's name men- 
tioned, becomes interested and comes 
right of table.) 

Jessie. Yes. 

Muces, (Looks at Gilly significantly.) 
Me and Mr. Gilbert is thinkin’ about 
openin’ a grocery store ourselves. 

Jessie. Are you? 

Girtty. Oh, yes! 

Jessie. Tillinger’s a big store—that is, 
for such a little place. 

Muccs. I'd like to see it sometime— 
to see how business is around here. 

Jesse. (Going to window.) You 
could find Deacon Tillinger there now if 
you wanted to see him—the light’s still 
on in the store. (Gilly goes up right to 
window. Muggs goes up left of table to 
window. Betty has put white cloth in 
drawer, takes vase of flowers from shelf 
on wall left and places it on center table.) 

Gitty. Which light? 

Jesse. The big one, just between 
those two little ones. 

Betty. It’s an old store, but it’s a real 
nice one. 

Gitty. What’s it like inside? 

Betty. Well, in the front part they’ve 
got counters on each side and down the 
center. One side is all groceries and the 
other side is dry-goods, and in the middle 
is— 

Muccs. Barrels of flour, molasses and 
potatoes. 

Betty. Oh, no—they keep all the 
barrels in the cellar. (Muggs looks at 
Gilly.) 

Gritty. How do they get ’em there? 

Betty. Why, they let them down cellar 
steps. 

Muccs, (To Betty.) Oh, they got 
cellar steps? Don’t they interfere with 
the show-windows ? 

Betty. Why, the cellar steps ain’t in 
the front of the store—they’re around in 
the back, under the office. 

Muccs. Oh, I see! (To Gilly.) The 
office is in the back of the store. We 
was goin’ to have our office in the front. 
(To Gilly.) Im always tellin’ you the 
back of the store is the best place for an 
office. 

Gitty. Well, yer can’t get such good 
light there. 

Jessrr. There’s plenty of light in 
Deacon Tillinger’s office. There’s a big 
window right by the desk. 

Gitty. By his desk? 

Jesstrzr. No, the bookkeeper’s desk. 
The Deacon’s desk is over in the other 
corner near the safe. 

Muccs. (To Gilly.) Of course, that’s 
the place for it—right by the safe. The 
store’s been here for some time, eh? 
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SHE 


REFORMS THEM ALL 


The boys in evening clothes, with one exception, all came from Sing Sing, but within 
ten months dear Mrs. Bascom has turned them to the straight and narrow path—and fabulous 


prosperity. 


Jesstz. Oh, yes, the Deacon’s father 
had it before he did. 


Muccs. I like old stores and old desks 
and old safes. 
Betty. . (Going up to window.) Look! 


They’ve closed up, the light’s just gone 


out. (Muggs and Gilly look at each 
other.) 
Muccs, Ain’t it time you was gettin’ 


your exercise, Mr. Gilbert? 


Guy. (Crossing to door of porch.) 
Sure. I think I’ll go out and take a little 
walk. 

Muccs. Mr. Gilbert’s doctor always 


makes him take a walk after eatin’. 
Jessie. (Crossing to front of table.) 
Good night, Mr. Gilbert, 


Giutty. (Opens door.) Good night! 


Gilly, with the pride of an artist, 
soon returns from a visit to Tillinger’s 
grocery-store, with $125 in bills. He 
forces it upon Joe just as the deacon is 
about to drive through his hard bar- 
gain. Deacon Tillinger is enraged and 
Muggs “rough-houses” him out of the 
door. Then Gilly confesses to Joe 
that he has taken the bills from the 
Tillinger safe. Joe is dismayed, pro- 
testing against this action. Then 
Muggs slips the roll of bills back into 
his hands. He, in his turn, has re- 
lieved the Deacon of them. And now 
Gilly may replace them in the safe. 
And then they all set out for church 
under the guidance of the saintly Mrs. 
Bascom. 

In the following act we are shown 
the yard of the Bascom farm with the 
famous peach-orchard in the distance. 
Muggs and Gilly are harvesting the 
peach crop, while frantic efforts are 
being made to find the missing bills 
“lost” by Deacon Tillinger. Muggs is 
humming a new song—he has picked 
up at the prayer meeting the night 


previous—“We Shall Gather at the 


River.” 


Muccs, It’s a new one on me, I know 
the “Sewanee River” and “The Banks of 
the Wabash,” and “Down Where the Mis- 
sissippi Flows,” but I never heard that 
river-song before. I like your songs. 
Say, your mother knows all them prayers 
and songs by heart, don’t she? 

Betty. Oh, yes! They mean every- 
thing to her. Why, when she’s worried 
she just reads the Bible a while—and then 
all her troubles go and she’s happy again, 
because she says it makes her believe 
everything is going to be all right and 
then it is. 

Muccs. (Impressed, shakes his head.) 
What do you think of that? 

Betty. Why, all the time Joe was 
away she knew he was comin’ back—even 
when everybody else thought he was 
dead! And last night he walked in just 
as she was praying for him. 


Muccs. No! 

Betty. Honest. 

Muccs. (Awed.) That's some system, 
if it works. Can you believe things that 
way? 

Betty. I try to—but I ain’t so good at 
it as Ma is. Have you ever tried it? 

Muccs. (Solemnly.) I ain’t never 


heard of it—but it sounds great, the way 
you tell it! 


The regeneration of the two crooks 
under the influence of Mrs. Bascom 
proceeds rapidly. But with this re- 
generation come financial worries and 
difficulties, seemingly insurmountable 
to the three reformed boys. 


Gitty. I got to git out of here, Muggs, 
I can’t lie to that old lady. There’s 
something all wrong with me., I’m off 
my nut, I guess— 

Muccs. I know what you mean. I got 
it too. When I woke up this morning I 
couldn’t think of nothin’ but wishing I 








was on the level, and the more I get sore 
at myself for wishing, the more I wishes 
it. 

Gitty. That's me too. Say, I wonder 
if we’re goin’ to die. I heard that’s the 
only time you feel that way— 


Suddenly a detective, Callahan, ap- 
pears on the scene. He has come all the 
way from New York, looking for one 
unnamed crook. Despite the protesta- 
tions of Muggs and Gilly that they are 
“on the level,” and that their friend Joe 
Bascom is not of their set, Callahan 
announces his intention of searching 
the Bascom cottage for stolen goods. 
As he is about to enter the house, 
Mrs. Bascom appears at the door, and 
her appealing smile of welcome to 
the hardened Callahan forces him in- 
stinctively to realize that the saintly 
presence of Mrs. Bascom is ample evi- 
dence of their innocence. “The search 
is off,” he announces curtly. Coin- 
cident with the news that a New 
York merchant is willing to buy all 
the Bascom peach jam that they can 
manufacture, comes the startling rev- 
elation of the criminal past of the 
boys. But just as Muggs and Gilly 
seem to fall again into the clutches of 
Detective Callahan, Lester Morgan ap- 
pears. He is the man Callahan is look- 
ing for. The climax comes with the 
revelation that Morgan committed the 
crime for which Joe Bascom was sen- 
tenced. Joe throws his arm around 
his mother, crying with joy: “Mother, 
I can tell you now. I can tell you 
everything !” 

Within ten months the peach jam 
has made them all prosperous. Joe 
has married his old sweetheart Elsie 
Tillinger, and we see their pretty 
new modern home on a hill in 
the distance. Even Deacon Tillinger 
is awarded a gold-headed cane. There 
is a diamond pin for the mother, and 
the brides, Betty Bascom and Jessie 
Strong, are awarded by the generous 
author to the pickpocket and _ safe- 
blower who so prosperously turned to 
the right. 

The reason Mrs. Bascom’s peach 
jam sells so well to the New York 
dealer at such a high figure, is because 
she puts a secret something into it. 


Jor. (Pointing to his friends.) Look 
at these successful men, Little Lady. 
Who do you suppose they owe it to? 

Mrs. Bascom. Now you're going to 
say it’s because I always see the jam in 
the making, when I know you only do it 
just to please me. Why, anyone can 
make it; the only difference is that I put 
in a littl— 


Jor. Mother, that’s a secret! 

Mrs. Bascom. What do you mean 
Joe? 

Jor. I mean you put something into 


every jar of that jam—something you 
don’t know about yourself, I guess. And 
if you do, you mustn’t tell—or every- 
body’s mother might do the same. 














CUBISTIC COMEDY 





THE COMIC SPIRIT AS REALIZED IN THE 






MUSIC OF ERIK SATIE 


HE Comic Spirit, so eloquently 
championed by Meredith, does 
not often find expression in 
musical compositions. Domi- 
nating the music of the eccen- 

tric Erik Satie, it has made him even 
more famous as a humorist than as a 
composer. The journalists of Paris 
like to” characterize the Montmartre 
composer as a “Cubist” in music. But 
as the term “Cubist” has become one 
more used by newspaper writers than 
by the artists of the modern school, it 
is only fair to infer that this charac- 
terization is not an accurate one. It 
is true that the Cri de Paris, that gos- 
sipy chronicle of the French capital, 
declares that Erik Satie is “the pre- 
ferred composer of the Cubists”; but 
the same authority hastens to inform 
its readers that M. Satie’s compositions 
are altogether “charming, very French 
and very traditional.” In short, the 
Cri de Paris confesses, there is nothing 
cubistic about these compositions—ex- 
cept, perhaps, their titles. 

How fame overtook Erik Satie, or 
how Erik Satie overtook fame, is re- 
counted as a typically Parisian inci- 
dent. Satie had been one of those in- 
digent singers of the Montmartre cab- 
arets—the friend and companion of 
Alphonse Allais. Erik picked up a 
few sous every day playing the piano 
first in one cabaret, then in another. 
Montmartre is the very cradle of 
genius. One by one his fellow en- 
tertainers became famous — Georges 
Courteline,. Maurice Donnay, Yvette 
Guilbert, are but a few of those whose 
talents first blossomed in the smoky 
cabarets of the famous Butte a decade 
or two ago. But Satie continued to 
play his charming, tinkly composi- 
tions in the “Chat Noir.” He was 
practically devoid of ambition. He 
lived from hand to mouth, content to 
strum his exquisite little pieces on : 
cabaret piano. At fifty he was still an 
incorrigible gamin. In the turmoil of 
Montmartre cabarets his delicate art 
passed unnoticed. The musical world 
did not dream of his existence. 

Then one day, when he was passed, 
Erik Satie woke up. He decided that 
he too would become famous. “Faut 
étre rigolo!” he exclaimed—one must 
be eccentric to be famous. So over 
the most French and most exquisite of 
his compositions he managed to write 
the most arresting titles. One was bap- 
tized a “Fantasy in the Form of a 
Pear”; another “The Drinking Song 
of a Dog”; still another “The Lobster 
Hunt.” Under “aerial arpeggios and 
vaporous triplets” he wrote the most 
extraordinary texts. Under a divinely 
melancholy melody one reads such 


words as these: “This is the hunt after 





a lobster. The hunters descend to the 
bottom of the water. They run. The 
sound of the horn is heard at the bot- 
tom of the sea. The lobster is tracked. 
The lobster weeps.” 

Naturally the auditor wonders 
whether he is being made fun of, but 
Erik Satie simply smiles through his 
long Mephistophelian beard and says 
in a nasal tone: “One must be extra- 
ordinary! ... But above everything 
one must make music that is good, 
beautiful and true. . . .” 

And apparently he has succeeded; at 
any rate, he has become famous. For 
no less a person than M. Diaghilev 
has asked him to write the music for a 
ballet. The subject of it is taken from 
the fables of La Fontaine. His name, 
moreover, has spread all over the 
world, tho the details of his career 
are not to be found in the musical dic- 
tionaries thus far published. From 
Prof. Edward Burlingame Hill, writing 
in the forthcoming volume on “Mod- 
ern Music” in “The Art of Music” 
series, we learn that Satie was born in 
1866 and for a time studied at the 
Paris Conservatory. He was influ- 
enced, we are told, by the pre-Raphael- 
ites, by the “Salon de la Rose Croix” 
and by the mystical movement in litera- 
ture generally. “Regarded for years 
as an eccentric poseur wjth some ad- 
mixture of the charlatan,” says Prof. 
Hill, “it must now be recognized that 
he had glimmerings of a modern har- 
monic idiom and subjective expression 
in some of its aspects before the gen- 
eralties of modern Parisian musicians.” 
Since eccentricity is the very keynote 
of his character, we are not surprised 
to hear further that he “abhors the 
tyranny of the bar line.” Thus his 
pieces have no rhythmical indications 
from one end to the other, beyond the 
relative value of the notes, and ca- 
dences are conspicuous only by their 
absence. 

Among his earlier works are such 
straightforward things as “Sarabandes,” 
“Gymnopédies,” etc., but as he ad- 
vances, his titles place an ever increas- 
ing strain on our imaginations. “The 
Son of the Stars,” “Upsul, a Christian 
Ballet with one Character,” “Cold 
Pieces,” “Disagreeable Vistas,” “Au- 
tomatic Descriptions,” are some of 
them, and there are such frank ironies 
as “She Who Talks Too Much,” and 
the “Skinny Dance.” 

From the same work we quote the 
following estimate by Mr. Leland Hall, 
who seems to have penetrated the 
spirit of Satie’s music with real under- 
standing: 


“Within the last year or two several 
sets of pieces by Erik Satie have appeared 
These are 


which must give one pause. 


almost as simple as Mozart; indeed, many 
of them are written in but two parts 
They are not lacking in charm, whether 
or not one may take them seriously 
Satie shows himself in many of them a 
parodist. He plays strains from the 
Funeral March in Chopin’s sonata, twist- 
ing them out of shape, and writes slyly 
over the music that they are from a well- 


known mazurka of Schubert's. He paro- 
dies Chabrier’s Espatia and Puccini's 
operas. 


“Finally he writes directions and indi- 
cations over measures in the score which 
cannot but be a malicious tho delight- 
ful mockery of modern music in general 
Remembering Scriabine’s Avec une céleste 
volupté, or une volupté radicuse, estatique 
or douloureuse, one is not surprised to 
find Satie telling one to play sur du 
velours jaunie, sec comme wun coucou, 
leger comme un auf lon faded velvet, 
dry as a cuckoo, light as an egg], tho at 
this last one may well suspect a tongue 
in the cheek. But Satie goes much fur- 
ther than this. There is among the De- 
scriptions automatiques one on a lantern, 
in which we are here told to withhold 
from lighting it, there to light, there to 
blow it out, next to put our hands in 
our pockets. And throughout the absurd, 
unless they be wholly ironical, pieces in- 
spired by Embryons desséchés, there is 
almost a running text which cannot but 
stir to hearty laughter. Think of being 
directed to play a certain passage ‘like a 
nightingale with the toothache,’ or of be- 
ing reminded as you play that the sun 
has gone out in the rain and may not 
come back again, or that you have no 
tobacco but happily you do not smoke. 
Such are the remarks which Satie intends 
shall illumine your comprehension of his 
music; and his humor is the more de- 
lightful because as a matter of fact 
Mozart’s first minuet is hardly more 
simple than this music to dried-up sea- 
urchins. Such naughty playfulness may 
well offend the conservatories; but even 
if it is only nonsense, surely it is a 
felicitous sign in these days, when high 
foreheads and bald pates ponderously try 
to further the gestation of a new art of 
music.” 

M. Satie is too much of 
even to be included in the 
“young” French composers listed by 
M. Alfred Bruneau in the London 
Atheneum, who are now undertaking 
the huge task of liberating French 
music from the dominating influence of 
Teutonic ideals. Satie is far beyond 
the field of a Dubussy, for instance. 
His heresies in composition do not 
appeal to the admirers of that deli- 
cious ironist and astonishing colorist 
in music, Maurice Ravel. Nor can he 
be included in that very modern coterie 
which included the young modernists 
Florent Schmitt, Albert Rossel, Déodat 
de Sévérac, a passionate lover of 
France’s southern soil; Augustin Sa- 
vard, Raoul Laparra, and other com- 
posers. Satie is emphatically su: generts. 


a radical 
array of 
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TRIUMPHANT RESURRECTION OF THE ANCIENT 


HE ancient art of pantomime, 
an art. superseded. perhaps by 
the “art” of the motion-pic- 
ture, tho by no means included 
in it, has been triumphantly 

resurrected in the production by Wal- 
ter Knight and Winthrop Ames of the 
famous pantomime “L’Enfant prodigue” 
under the title of “Pierrot the Prodi- 
gal.” The enthusiasm which has 
greeted the revival of this silent drama, 
despite the fact that it failed to please 
when Augustin Daly first presented it 
to the American public some twenty- 
five years ago, indicates a radical re- 
valuation of theatrical values. Since 
that day, the modern theater has un- 
dergone a revolution. The moving 
pictures have swept into the field, the 
Russians have revitalized dancing, the 
marionettes have obtained a new lease 
on life, Gordon Craig and his imitators 
have broken down old walls—to men- 
tion only a few of the numerous 
changes. In this revolution, the pan- 
tomime of Michel Carré and André 
Wormser, first produced twenty - six 
years ago in Paris by the “Cercle 
Funambulesque,” must be honored as a 
pioneering effort, a historical land- 
mark in the history of the modern the- 
ater. Yet, unlike most such “land- 
marks,” “Pierrot the Prodigal” retains 
its freshness and vitality, if we accept 
the judgment of most of the metropoli- 
tan critics. Heywood Broun, of the 


N. Y. Tribune, is unqualified in his 
praise: 


“Pierrot the Prodigal shines like a 
good deed in a naughty world of crook 
plays. The familiar pantomime in a new 
dress is as fine an artistic achievement as 
New York has seen in ages and ages. 
Indeed, one is almost tempted to brave 
the danger of crying ‘Perfection’ and 
throwing the pocketbook of handy ad- 
jectives into the sea. 

“In watching ‘Pierrot the Prodigal’ one 
is struck anew with the thought that the 
spoken word is merely an accessory of 
drama and not its heart. We could not 
keep from our mind the rather ridiculous 
comparison of the homecoming of the boy 
in ‘Turn to the Right!’ and that of Pierrot. 
And yet there are points of resemblance, 
and the pantomime proves that the im- 
portant thing is that which is done and 
not that which is said. 

“Of course, everybody of taste will like 
Pierrot. Him we cannot reach. What 
we should like to impress to the best of 
our strength is that no one should stay 
away for fear that the pantomime will be 
over his head. Why, we got it without 
half reaching. There’s not a dull moment 
in the performance. It is as thrilling as 
a baseball game, tho much more subtle 
than the Giants, it must be admitted, and 
as lively as ‘The Follies.’ The audience 
last night was not content with applaud- 
ing each curtain up a dozen times, but 
stayed at the end of the performance for 


ART OF PANTOMIME 


many minutes to pay tribute to a fine 
achievement. It was well deserved.” 


There are numerous lessons for 
modern actors and modern audiences 
in this revival of the art of panto- 
mime, in the opinion of the dignified 
critic of the N. Y. Evening Post. 
Augustin Daly’s attempt failed be- 
cause his actors, competent as they 
were in light modern comedies, had 
little conception of the art of pan- 
tomime, which is something quite dif- 


PIERROT REDIVIVUS 


The eternal boy of the old French comedy 
is still a vital figure in the theater, as Mr. 


Winthrop Ames’s production of “Pierrot the 
Prodigal” proves. 
ferent from mere acting. Says the 


Post critic: 


“Pantomime is an art, or accomplish- 
ment, of which very few of our contem- 
porary players have even the slightest 
notion, and it cannot be mastered with- 
out practice or pains. And it is an in- 
tegral and vital element in the art of act- 
ing. Only such fanatical enthusiasts as 
Gordon Craig, and his handful of dis- 
ciples, would pretend for a moment that 
it could supply the want of the spoken 
word, but, inasmuch as it includes every 
possibility of motion and silent ex- 





pression, it is Of inestimatble value in the 

way of..sppglement.and-emphasis, and 
ict Fe fect in the denotement of charac- 
ter. One reason why there is such a 
deadly sameness about the performances 
of many of our leading actors is because 
they have had one formula of expression 
in either speech or action. 

The chief value of such a performance 
as that of ‘L’Enfant prodigue’ lies in its 
practical demonstration of the interpreta- 
tive resources of gesture in default of 
speech. These are shown to be far more 
eloquent than the ordinary frequenter of 
the theater nowadays would suppose pos- 
sible. In the ideal actor these resources 
would be cultivated with a care equal to 
that devoted to the development of the 
vocal organs. Or, to put it, perhaps, 
more simply, perfect acting involves the 
cooperation of every faculty of motion 
and utterance. In the old traditional pan- 
tomime, of course, there were a good 
many arbitrary and somewhat exagger- 
ated symbols—largely of a comic charac- 
ter—which might easily be spared, but 
even these had their value as part of a 
general design. They expressed fully 
what was intended to be conveyed, and 
were superior, probably, to anything 
prompted by the impulse, or habit of an 
incompetent performer. In dumb show 
every moment has to be carefully calcu- 
lated beforehand, and repeated with the 
greatest accuracy, a most useful discipline 
enforcing the vital principle that stage in- 
terpretation is founded upon prevision 
and purpose not personal impulse.” 


Yet it has not been merely the art 
of such a master-mime as the French 
artist M. Paul Clerget and his asso- 
ciate which has made “Pierrot the 
Prodigal” such an artistic revelation to 
New York critics and discerning play- 
goers. André Wormser’s charming 
score, brilliant and beautiful through- 
out, is largely responsible for the 
tremendous appeal of the pantomime. 
According to the critic of the N. Y. 
Times: 


“This pantomime is a joy to the eye. 
But the more important appeal is made 
to the ear, with the graceful, melodious, 
humorous music with which André 
Wormser has underlined its every mo- 
ment. The music not only trails the wed- 
ding march through the thoughts of the 
aspiring Phrynette, but brings the martial 
exaltation to the finale, when Pierrot re- 
deems himself by going forth to the wars. 
It attends to the weightier business of 
voicing the shifting mood of the story, 
but, with the ’cello working all alone, it 
also follows the bumblebee through the 
maitresse’s bedroom and accompanies the 
gurgling, good red wine down the old 
father’s throat.” 


The plot is of the simplest. A brief 
synopsis is printed in the program for 
the benefit of the audience. Upon the 
basis of the simplest.of parables is the 
subtle, exquisite and appealing art of 
the mimes expressed. 














“Father Pierrot and his kind old wife 
are uneasy. Their only son is moody and 
depressed. In vain they tempt him to eat, 
to drink, to laugh. His youthful jollity 
is gone. The truth is that the boy is sick 
with love. He has lost his heart to a 
little laundress of the village—Phrynette, 
with the sparkling, naughty eyes. But 
Phrynette has no notion of. marrying a 
poor country lad. Her dreams are of 
quite another color. 

“So mad is poor Pierrot to possess her 
at whatever cost, that while his parents 
are asleep he steals his father’s savings, 
and with Phrynette flies from the little 
town. 


HUNGARIAN-AMERICAN MUSIC 


“There is no joy in stolen money; no 
peace in the love of any such as Phry- 
nette. The first mad revel over, Pierrot 
and his mistress find themselves in debt 
and harassed with bills. Phrynette makes 
it clear that she is to be held by luxury, 
not love; and Pierrot, still infatuated with 
the jade, takes another downward step. 
By gambling with marked cards he hopes 
to win enough to keep her yet a little 
longer. But Phrynette has been coquet- 
ting with a richer lover—the dissolute 
Monsieur le Baron. Satisfied that he will 
gild life for her again, she flies with him. 
Pierrot returns with ill-won gold—too 
late. He finds his mistress gone. 
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“Pierrot’s father is heart-broken. Daily 
his mother prays the Virgin to restore 
their erring son. At last her prayer is 
answered. A ragged beggar knocks at 
the door. It is the Prodigal come home. 
Instantly the mother takes the penitent 
into her arms. The father carmot so soon 
forgive the sin against his name. Martial 
music sounds in the village street. <A 
regiment is passing. Pierrot seizes the 
chance to redeem himself. He will en- 
list, and in his country’s service win 
honor back again. And so, his mother 
smiling on him through her tears, and 
with his father’s blessing, he marches off 
to war.” 


COLLECTING THE FOLK-SONGS OF OUR 
HYPHENATED AMERICANS 


HE answer to the question 


“What is American folk- 
song?” is forthcoming in 
instalments. The primitive 


wails of the Indian have been 
rejected as too exotic, but the plaintive 
melodies of the Southern Negro have 
some time ago been recognized as au- 
thentically American. Then came the 
cowboy songs of the West, the songs 
of the Kentucky mountaineers, of the 
Spanish-Californian and the French- 
Canadian natives. Tho our industrial 
age is supposed to be antagonistic to 
spontaneous musical creation, Ameri- 
can folk-songs may still be in the mak- 
ing, for with droves of immigrants 
coming to our shores right up to the 
beginning of the great war and prob- 
ably still greater swarms to follow, we 
may look for ever new accessions to 
this musical mélange. 

The latest of these accessions is the 
American-Hungarian folk-song, Miss 
Helen Ware, well known as an ex- 
ponent of Hungarian music, tells us in 
“The Musical Quarterly.” After re- 
minding us of the intensely musical 
nature of the Magyar race, of the ter- 
rible sufferings which it had to un- 
dergo in the turbulent period of its 
history and the continuous musical ex- 
pression, now plaintive and melancholy, 
now boisterous and abandoned, which 
it has given to these vicissitudes, the 
writer tells of the transplanting of this 
music to the American soil within the 
last thirty years or so: 


“The Hungarian peasant left the peace- 
ful plains with reminiscences of the soil 
Which he had tilled year after year and 
the songs he had sung under the blue 
skies, and he exchanged it all for the dark 
coal mines and the smoky factory with 
its shrieking siren and throbbing ma- 
chinery. Amidst this sudden change the 
singing Magyar became silent and morbid 
for the time being. His song was 
strange; he did not find its echo. ... 

“For many years students and lovers 
of Hungarian music vainly sought for the 
spark that would ignite the musical crea- 
tive powers of the Hungarian immigrant. 


Tho over a half million of them were 
scattered over the land, their slumbering 
love for melody did not seem to have 
found an awakening incentive. It was 
not until the Hungarian poet, George 
Kemény, accidently stumbled into a Hun- 
garian inn in South Bend, Indiana, that 
anybody was in a position to recall the 
birth of the Hungarian folk-song.” 


Here, it seems, Kemény met one 
Adam Pista, once a fisherman on one 
of the Hungarian lakes, now a roam- 
ing singer and fiddler, a relic of the 
age of bards and minstrels. Singing 
melodies that bore the characteristic 
traits of the native Hungarian folk- 
song, but whose subjects illustrated the 
life of the immigrant in his new sur- 
roundings, Pista was welcomed in 
every Hungarian inn and every ‘com- 
pany shack’ throughout the American 
mining districts. Some of these songs, 
no doubt, were Pista’s own creation, 
but it is likely that most of them were 
collected in his travels from shack to 
shack and inn to inn. 

Amazed at the poetic spirit of these 
true folk-creations, Kemény jotted 
down the words of Pista’s strange 
collection. The melodies have been 
recorded, and some of them are cited 
in Miss Ware’s essay. In spite of the 
difficulty of translating so spontaneous 
a literary product, the import of some 
of these songs may be gathered from 
Miss Ware’s quotations. The parting 
from the dear ones at home forms the 
subject of the first song. The steamer 
with its numberless “pigeonholes,” the 
rough seas, the singer’s homesickness 
and the queer new clothes he dons on 
arriving all figure in the various 
stanzas. In another song he com- 
plains of his new mode of life and ex- 
plains his pallor by the fact that 


“Alas, nine years have I been grinding 
Steel in Albers’ (Oliver) great shops.” 


His disappointment in his new coun- 
try, and his longing for the old and his 
efforts to get back, are all reflected in 
these songs. In a typical stanza, he 
cries out 


“Why did I come 
If not for curse of gold! 

No judge’s sentence 
Compelled me to flee, 

Nor was it evil saying that pursued me; 
Just gold, shining gold 

Did I want to see. . . .” 


Generally factories, mines, machin- 
ery, and even strikes form the sub- 
ject of these strange folk-songs, but 
some, like their native ancestors, re- 
flect only the occupations of the peas- 
ant. For in Canada the Hungarian 
immigrant still engages in agriculture. 
There, too, he pines for the scenes, 
the old cronies, and the customs of his 
fatherland. One song tells how he 
sells his farm and returns to Hungary, 
only to find that there the taxes are 
a greater burden than ever, and that 
American democracy had spoiled him 
for European class distinction. And 
so 


“He takes his staff 

And little worldly riches: 
Crosses the wide ocean 

And digs new rows of ditches.” 


“There are a number of songs,” 
Miss Ware assures us, “which furnish 
fascinating studies to those who can 
appreciate the new words and phrases 
coined by the Hungarian immigrant; 
but in translating them, even into 
prose, all of that which gives them 
their peculiar charm is lost... .” 
Also, “there are numerous songs in 
the repertoire of the Hungarian- 
American peasant which are peppered 
so strongly that no printer’s ink could 
carry the spice.” 

Indeed, contact with paper seems to 
rob all folk-songs of their natural 
charm. The words and the music are 
conceived together, they are not sepa- 
rate entities and cannot be divorced 
from each other. Thus we are told, 
the Hungarian peasant cannot recite 
his verses, but only sing them. But 
even so, by continuous repetition from 
mouth to mouth these songs are bound 
to form an ingredient of the American 
folk-song of the future. 














LTHO naturalists have held 
that cannibalism is an acci- 
dent, there remains the awk- 
ward fact of its persistence. 
The persistence of cannibal- 

ism in nature suggests to the Dar- 
winian that it must have an evolu- 
tionary function, the riddle being made 
harder by evidence afforded through 
recent studies of the subject by Miss 
Frances Pitt, the distinguished English 
naturalist. Cannibalism exists, she af- 
firms, not as a strange and exceptional 


CANNIBALISM AS A FACTOR IN NATURAL 


SELECTION 


others which are necessary for the 
preservation of the species. The can- 
nibalistic habit takes its part in secur- 
ing preservation by achieving the sur- 
vival of the fittest. In most species 
the number of young brought into the 
world is greatly in excess of the num- 
ber which will reach maturity, and 
there is a frightful amount of competi- 
tion within the species as well as with 
other species, and of this struggle be- 
tween the individuals cannibalism is 
one of the visible signs. For instance, 

















THE SCORPION THAT SLEW ITS LOVE 
Here we have an illustration of the fury with which the practice of cannibalism is persisted in. 


development in eccentric environments 
among lower organisms but seemingly 
as part of the order of things to the 
organisms themselves. It does seem, 
indeed, that cannibalistic habits are an 
accident, but they arise in relation to 


the water-beetle grub which happened 
to be the earliest hatched from the egg 
and is the strongest and finest, will 
probably elude the grasp of its fellows 
and seize and eat them in its turn. Al- 
tho cannibalism is to us so unnatural 
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BATTLE OF THE RIVAL SPECIES 
Here are two grasshoppers, one dead and ready to be devoured, the other practicing the horrid 
rites of the savages from whom Friday fled to Robinson Crusoe, 





and repellant, it seems, at any rate 
among insects and such small creatures, 
that the process serves a purpose and 
leads to the weeding out of the 
weaklings. 

It should not be forgotten that from 
the point of view of natural selection 
it is of no consequence whether a crea- 
ture is killed by its relatives or by 
others. It is eliminated and that is 
all that is required.. As for the dis- 
posal of the body afterward, what does 
it matter so long as somebody gets a 
good meal? So perhaps, after all, ob- 
serves Miss Pitt, whose paper we find 
in the London National Review, can- 
nibalism is not against the laws or 
rules of nature. In the case of spiders, 
it probably comes under the head of 
sexual selection, which is practised by 
many species, tho not always with 
such terrible penalties for the males 
which displease the females as recent 
observation shows in certain cases. 
Even so, it is difficult to account for 
the frequency with which mothers de- 
vour their young even if we make al- 
lowance for unnatural excitement or 
stimulus. 

Little comfort can be gleaned from 
some suggestions that the facts have 
not been obtained by exact observation 
and confirmed by a due process of veri- 
fication. Miss Pitt insists: 


“As a matter of fact, cannibalism 
among many wild creatures is an every- 
day occurrence, for one of Nature’s great 
rules is ‘Waste not,’ and it is infinitely 
more economical when an accident over- 
takes your brother to eat him than let 
the body be wasted, but I must further 
admit that it is not uncommon for the 
victim to be not only eaten but first killed 
by its relations! 

“These sort of ‘accidents’ are particu- 
larly liable to happen among the nestlings 
of the larger birds of prey. There is 
often considerable difference in size be- 
tween the youngsters; in the case of owls 
this is due to the old bird beginning to 
sit as soon as she has laid her first egg, 
with the result that the young ones hatch 
at intervals, and the eldest is much in ad- 
vance of the youngest. When a family 
‘row’ occurs, as is often the case over the 
food, the youngest and smallest bird is 
apt to ‘go to the wall,’ and should it get 
damaged in the quarrel the bigger ones 
do not waste time discriminating between 
their little brother and their proper food 
but demolish both. Such incidents are 
not uncommon in the family life of the 
golden eagle and many other big birds 
of prey.” 
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MAKING MEALS OF CONE ANOTHER 249 


Among animals in captivity cannibal- 
ism often arises in a different way—a 
».other under the influence of fear and 
excitement will devour her children. 
\liss Pitt has had cases of this sort 

ith quite different species. Even the 
tamest rabbits will often desiroy their 
voung ones and ferrets, too, are liable 
to do so. Mice are not to be trusted. 

short -tailed field vole devoured its 
five babes on one occasion that came 
under Miss Pitt’s notice. It wou!d be 
more than interesting, says Miss Pitt, to 
ee into the mind of the mouse that ate 
its progeny. When one considers how 
little experience this mouse must have 
had in its short life, it is incredible that 
it could foresee the evils of captivity 
nd wish to save its babes from it. 
\Vas it pure instinct that led to this 
ict of cannibalism? The question is 
lificult to answer, if not impossible, 
for with such small creatures the re- 
sults of memory and experience are so 
combined with inherited instincts that 
t is hard to say by what they govern 
their actions. 

To turn now to the fish: 


“Nearly all fish will eat young ones of 
their own or other species; as long as 
they are small enough the big fish do not 
mind, and will as cheerfully swallow fry 
of their own kind as of another. This is 
most amusingly illustrated in the case of 
the stickleback, which is a much more in- 
teresting little fish than the majority of 
its tribe. To begin with, the male fish 
undertakes all nursery duties—tho most 
fish leave their eggs more or less to 
chance and worry little about them— 
leaving his wife, or wives, free from re- 
sponsibility. He makes a small nest by 
collecting tiny fragments of water-weeds 
and other scraps, which he hides away in 
some corner. Then he finds a hen fish 
and drives her to the nest, where she lays 
some eggs, and so on, until the nest is 
full, which in the case of the fish I 
watched might have been anything from 
thirty to fifty eggs, for it was difficult to 
see how many were in it, as he covered 
them up and only left a small hole through 
which he could look in.” 


Many of the water creatures are 
given to the practice of eating their 
smailer relations. In fact, it is the rule 
rather than the exception among those 
of carnivorous tastes. Miss Pitt gives 
as a conspicuous example the larva of 
the water-beetle. It is a most formida- 
ble grub and preys on all it meets. It 
often kills and eats smaller larvae of 
its own species. Many of the adult in- 
sects which live in ponds are not above 
capturing and devouring their own off- 
spring or, if not their own grubs—for 
they are generally dead before these 
reach an edible size—the offspring of 
their relations. Creatures which occa- 
sionally eat their own children are the 
newts. These handsome little reptiles 
spend the early summer months in the 
ponds, where they mate and lay their 
eggs. The female carefully wraps up 











SHE NEVER TOLD HER 


LOVE—SHE ATE HIM 


Here we have no instance of the kind suggested by the optim’sts, who aver that the young 


are devoured by their parents in order to preserve them from captivity or cruelty 


has the male nearly eaten. 


each egg in the fold of a blade of grass, 
the leaf of a water weed or some other 
convenient plant under the water. It 
presently hatches into a little fawn- 
colored tadpole and an old newt who 
is hungry has no means of distinguish- 
ing her own progeny from that of her 
neighbor. 

Even on land some insects are no 
better than the aquatic oncs, and among 
those seemingly most harmless of crea- 
tures, the caterpillars of our moths and 
butterflies, are to be found several con- 
firmed cannibals. This does, to stu- 
dents of the old natural history, seem 
almost incredible and quite unnatural. 
No one need be surprized that a pre- 
dacious insect should occasionally make 
a mistake and eat its own brother, but 


This temale 


that a vegetable-feeding larva should 
be capable and willing in the matter of 
turning on its own kind and calmly 
devouring them seems entomologically 
inconsistent. The ordinary reader may 
be referred to any expert of to-day for 
verification of this assertion. 

True cannibalism is encountered 
among the female spiders: 


“She is in most species considerably 
bigger than her husband, tho he is 
usually the handsomer, being often deco- 
rated with bright colors, but he needs all 
the charms he can muster, as his life de- 
pends on making a good impression on 
the fair lady. The suitors find her capri- 
cious and hard to please, but she seldom 
rejects them entirely, she has a use for 
them. She eats them!” 

















HAVE WE HERE THE CODE DUELLO OR THE COURTSHIP OF THE WINGED? 
There have been many explanations of the behavior of these insects as they lurk in devo- 
tional attitudes, fly at each other, mutilate and cripple their kind or rob their neighbors of 


limbs, wings and fore legs. 
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CORRECTION OF ECHOES AND REVERBERATIONS IN 






HALLS FOR PUBLIC SPEAKING 


HE famous auditorium at the 

University of Illinois fulfilled 

the theory held by Lord Ray- 

leigh that a large room with 

hard, non-porous walls and 
with few windows has a prolonged 
resonance and that the best chance 
of improvement lies in padding the 
walls and ceiling with sound-absorb- 
ing materials. Thus the installation 
of hair-felt in this auditorium re- 
duced the reverberation, the amount of 
reduction being calculated in advance 
by arithmetical formulas. The amount 
of hair-felt necessary to correct the re- 
verberation was insufficient to cover 
all the walls and it was found that 
some of these unpadded surfaces still 
produced echoes. This action was an- 
ticipated in part from the general con- 
siderations discussed by Rayleigh in 
which the possibility of reflection of 
sound was shown to depend on the 
positions of the source and receiver of 
sound and also upon the size and form 
of the wall compared with the wave- 
length of the incident sound. These 
details and those which follow are 
taken from the bulletin of the univer- 
sity giving the observations of Profes- 
sors F. R. Watson and James M. 
White. According to them the instal- 
lation in an auditorium of considerable 
sound-absorbing material eliminates 
the objectionable condition of satis- 





factory reverberation being wholly de- 
pendent on the sound-absorbing power 
furnished by an audience. This means 
that rehearsals without an audience 
can be conducted satisfactorily and 
that a speaker addressing a small audi- 
ence is not obliged to contend with a 
distressing reverberation. 


“The theoretical advantages in absorb- 
ing and breaking up sound-waves when 
hair-felt is mounted out from a_ wall 
instead of placed snugly against the sur- 
face do not appear to be so great as ex- 
pected. Observers listened to sounds re- 
flected from both types of surface and 
concluded that a surface having the hair- 
felt mounted out from the wall was 
more efficient. The conclusions, how- 
ever, should be checked by quantitative, 
instrumental measurements since the ear 
is inaccurate in its estimation of the com- 
parative intensities of different sounds. 
It appears that the felt is more effective 
when mounted out from the wall, but 
there is some question whether or not 
the advantages secured justify the addi- 
tional expense of installation and the 
greater risk of fire. 

“The music of the pipe organ emerg- 
ing in large volume from the pendentives 
in the dome introduced concentrations of 
sound different from those set up when 
the source of sound was on the stage. 
[The pendentive may be defined as the 
vaulting that serves to connect an angle 
of a square area enclosed by four arches 
with a dome that rests upon the arches.] 





ECHOES 
Diagram showing the reflection of sound from the unpadded pendentive in the rear wall. Echoes 
set up by this wall can occasionally be noted. 





This made it desirable to pad other walls 
in addition to those requiring padding 
for the single source of sound. 

“The effect of the organ music con- 
firmed one conclusion set forth by Jager; 
namely, that the strength of the source 
of sound for good acoustics should be 
in correct proportion to the volume of 
the room. It appears that the Audito- 
rium is too small for loud organ music 
since the sound in this case becomes un- 
pleasantly intense. On the other hand, it 
appears that.the volume is fairly well 
suited for softer organ music and for 
a weak source of sound, such as a speaker 
with a moderate voice. In this connec- 
tion Jager contends that an auditorium 
is limited in its acoustical possibilities; 
that if a room is too large, it is impossi- 
ble to make it satisfactory for weak 
sources of sound. He points out also 
that the problem of correcting faulty 
acoustics must include a_ consideration 
of intensity of sound as well as of re- 
verberation; that is, the variable factors 
at command, the volume and absorbing 
power of the room and the source of 
sound, must be so proportioned as to give 
not only a suitable reverberation but also 
an acceptable intensity of sound. He 
discusses the limitations in obtaining this 
desired result.” 


Tests were made in various ways to 
determine the presence of echoes. 
The opinion offered by auditors that 
the echoes had generally disappeared 
was, of course, the most satisfactory 
evidence. One test was made by talk- 
ing through a megaphone toward dif 
ferent walls. The sound was generat- 
ed inside a small house and its direc- 
tion of propagation controlled by two 
megaphones, one being pointed toward 
an observer and the other toward a 
wall which previously gave echoes. 
No distinct echo could be obtained by 
speaking simultaneously into the two 
megaphones. The ticks of a metro- 
nome produced very little additional 
effect, but when a sharp intense me- 
tallic sound was tried, echoes were ob- 
tained from the unpadded walls, but 
only faint responses from the padded 
walls. The intense hissing sound of 
an are light backed by a parabolic re- 
flector gave more pronounced results. 
It showed that the padded walls pro- 
duced a marked effect in reducing the 
intensity of the sound. 


“The effect of the unpadded penden- 
tives in the rear dome surface is in- 
structive. The cone of incident sound 
received by each pendentive is small and 
after reflection spreads over a large area. 
It was anticipated that little disturbance 
would result. This prediction was not 
entirely correct since the echoes reported 
by auditors, so far as could be ascer- 
tained, came from these two walls. An 
echo was perceptible when the speaker 
faced directly toward one of these pen- 
dentives so that the profile of his face 
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was seen by an auditor seated at one 
side of the auditorium. The direct sound 
coming to the auditor was then dimin- 
ished while the reflected sound was aug- 
mented, thus producing an echo. 

Other unpadded wails, notably the side 
walls under the balcony, still set up con- 
centrations of sound. Thus, an observer 


UP IN THE AIR 

at A [below] can hear not only the direct 
sound from the speaker, but also the 
portion that is concentrated by reflection 
from B. He dogs not hear an echo 
because the time interval between the 
direct and reflected sounds is too short 
to enable his ear to detect them sepa- 
rately. The result is much the same as 
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if his neighbor on the side toward the 
wall were to say the words of the speaker 
in his ear at the same time that he re- 
ceived them from the speaker. The au- 
ditor realizes that something is peculiar 
about the sound but usually does not un- 
derstand the cause of the trouble. An 
auditor at C, however, may get an echo.” 


THE LINES OF IMMEDIATE PROGRESS IN 


HE fundamental necessity in 

the development of aircraft 

of proceeding on the basis of 

exact knowledge derived from 

accurate investigation under 
experimental conditions is emphasized 
in the last report of the British com- 
mittee over which Lord Rayleigh pre- 
sides. Experimental work is therefore 
constant at the National Physical Lab- 
oratory. This work covers four main 
branches of research. Perhaps the 
most important is aerodynamics, in- 
cluding the determination of the forces 
acting on models of aircraft, and of 
their various parts, as well as general 
investigation of the motion of bodies 
through fluids. Next in importance 
comes the study of fabrics for use in 
the construction of aircraft and of 
methods for roofing and protection, the 
examination of varnishes, protective 
pigments and other ‘chemical work. 
The investigation of materials, espe- 
cially light alloys, for use in aircraft 
construction is another division of the 
research work. Finally we have the 
examination of special questions which 
arise in connection with airships or 
seaplanes in relation to their use at sea. 


“In experimental work in aerodynamics 
much time has been devoted to measure- 
ments of the wind-forces on complete 
machines and examination of the results 
of modification of individual parts. The 
results thus obtained will be of general 
interest, and of importance in future de- 
sign. A new apparatus for the measure- 
ment of moments has been designed and 
constructed, and enables higher accuracy 
to be attained than that hitherto em- 
ployed. Apparatus has also been devised 
for measuring the velocity and direction 
of flow in the air-current at any point in 
the neighborhood of a model. This will 
facilitate the study of the velocity dis- 
tribution and the character of the flow 
round models, and will assist in the ex- 
planation of observed variations in the 
wind forces on auxiliary surfaces. 

“Experiments on models of kite bal- 
loons have been made, and the conditions 
affecting the equilibrium of more than 
one type examined. The stability of 
these balloons has also been investigated. 
The conclusions reached are of definite 
practical importance, and when applied in 
practice should overcome some of the 
difficulties hitherto experienced in the 
manipulation of kite balloons. 

“The considerations affecting the views 
held as to the ‘factor of safety’ to which 


AERONAUTICS 


manufacturers should work in aeroplane 
design and construction have been some- 
what complicated by the introduction of 
new factors arising out of the conditions 
and dangers of active service in the field.” 


Questions connected with the aero- 
plane compass led to examination of a 
number of points arising from the use 
of compasses in aircraft. A _ close 
study of the conditions affecting the 
aeroplane compass was made by Dr. 
Keith Lucas at the royal aircraft fac- 
tory. Asa result of these experiments, 
which began nearly two years ago, va- 
rious modifications of the compass pre- 
viously in use were suggested, and a 
type of instrument specially adapted 
for employment on an aeroplane under 
the varying conditions which arise in 
flight was ultimately produced and 
standardized. Fliers are much _in- 
debted to Doctor Lucas, in the opinion 
of the committee, for the success at- 
tained in this investigation. 


“At the Royal Aircraft Factory full 
scale research by experiment and observa- 
tion upon aeroplanes in flight has been 
continued, and written records of the 
flight path, both controlled and uncon- 
trolled, have been obtained. Many im- 
provements in engines, air screws, and 
controls can only be made as the outcome 
of experiment upon actual machines, and 
these tests occupy the larger part of the 
flying time of the necessarily restricted 
number of aeroplanes available. As re- 
gards aerodynamic qualities, it has be- 
come increasingly important to predict 
with accuracy the performance and stabil- 
ity of an aeroplane while it exists only 
in drawings, and to be able to arrange 
that the movement of its center of lift, 
the size and position of fins, the position 
of its center of gravity, etc., are such as 
to ensure that it shall have adequate sta- 
bility and control. 

“It has been possible, by the issue at 
the outbreak of war of complete work- 
ing drawings, to obtain stron stable, 
and serviceable aeroplanes in quantity 
from firms who had no previous exper:- 
ence of aircraft building. 

“By the analysis of observations taken 
in experiment upon aeroplanes in the air 
in climbs, glides, and level flights, prog- 
ress is being made towards determining 
the aerodynamic characteristics of the 
aerofoil and other parts, so that a guide 
may be available for correctly interpret- 
ing the model results and linking them 
with the full scale data. 

“The value of strength and good con- 


struction in saving aeroplanes from dam- 
age and reducing the amount of work re- 
quired for their efficient upkeep in the 
field has been fully borne out by the ex- 
perience of the Expeditionary Force. In 
view of considerations of safety of a 
different kind, which render necessary the 
sacrifice of all possible weight in the in- 
terest of the highest performance, the in- 
struction calling for a strength factor of 
six, to be increased, if possible, to twelve, 
has been varied in practice, so as to admit 
in some cases a substantially diminished 
factor. This lower factor demands that 
still greater precision in calculation of 
strength shall be used. Instruction and 
information as to these calculations has 
been freely given to aeroplane construc- 
tors and designers.” 


Great attention has been paid to the 
thoro testing of all metals used in air- 
craft construction and a speciz-en from 
every bar is individually tested. Ow- 
ing to the high demand for mild steel 
of “less good” quality for shells, the 
difficulty found in obtaining the better 
class of material required for much of 
the work on aeroplanes has been over- 
come by micrographic and temperature 
studies of the metal at the factory and 
the treating of the steel as delivered 
till the better quality is secured. 


“New machines and new wing sections 
have been designed to take advantage of 
new knowledge, and appreciable improve- 
ment for a given engine power and weight 
has been obtained. Development proceeds 
by the making of a few trial machines, 
and four main types have been standard- 
ized for contract purposes. In new types 
guidance has been received from the ex- 
perience of the Royal Flying Corps in the 
field, and in all cases it has been found 








PLAN 


Anditorium showing concentration of sound by 
the walls under the balcony. 
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possible to secure stability under ordinary 
flight conditions. Certain aeroplane con- 
structors have taken advantage of a new 
device for saving weight in design, of a 
fair-shaped design of tail, a steerable rear 
skid and other details. Special attention 
has been given to the provision of suitable 
landing gear, and in large machines an 
air and oil recoil mechanism has been suc- 
cessfully introduced. The improvement 
of air-cooled and of water-cooled engine 
design and construction has been the sub- 





ject of continued study, resulting in new 
designs and their development, with the 
help of the firms concerned. Two new 
devices are being tested for improving the 
performance at heights. . 
“Owing to the greatly increased de- 
mand for aeroplane instruments, the work 
in this connection has been very much 
augmented, the labor of correction and 
adjustment of deliveries being considera- 
ble, and much instruction and assistance 
has been given to instrument firms. A 
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new air speed indicator of the metal 
diaphragm type has been designed. 
“Two wireless telegraphy sets of very 
light weight have been designed and test- 
ed, and the investigations relative to find- 
ing the true vertical on aeroplanes in 
flight have progressed satisfactorily, as 
well as the evolution of optical systems 
for convenient observation of bomb drop- 
ping from aeroplanes. A special speed- 
measuring course has been laid out for 
determining aeroplane speeds at heights.” 


THE CONTROL OF THE NEXT EPIDEMIC OF 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


INCE the first extensive epidemic 

of infantile paralysis in the 

United States over twenty years 

ago and especially since the 

severe New York epidemics of 
recent years, the control of this disease, 
writes Doctor F. Robbins in The Med- 
ical Record (New York), has become 
an urgent municipal problem. Nearly 
nine thousand cases were registered in 
the United States in 1910. The total 
figure for the current New York epi- 
demic runs into the thousands of cases. 
The great lesson taught by the last 
epidemic is the interpretation of an- 
terior poliomyelitis as a contagious dis- 
ease which spreads from one human 
being to another. (Poliomyelitis is the 
name given to the inflammatory change 
which takes place in the gray matter of 
the spinal cord and leads to the disease 
known as infantile paralysis.) Protec- 
tive measures assume greater impor- 
tance than ever before in the control of 
future epidemics. Preparedness is now 
in order, adds Doctor Robbins, against 
the next invasion of the ultra-micro- 
scopic agent giving.rise to the malady. 
While the significance of the passive 
human carrier is beginning to be ap- 
preciated, the defensive measures in 
use fail to do justice to this source of 
contamination. 

As in practically all epidemic dis- 
eases, the actual original focus of in- 
fection and the starting point for all 
later cases of the disease must be 
southt in an infected human being. 
Patients in future will be strictly iso- 
lated and a better knowledge of the 
biological properties of the causative 
agent will furnish a more reliable basis 
for the hygienic measures to be adopted 
in the community. 


“The spread of poliomyelitis, in future 
epidemics, will be checked in a similar 
way as is now in use for infectious dis- 
eases, such as scarlet fever and diphtheria. 
Measures will be instituted for the re- 
moval and disinfection of the patient’s se- 
cretions (from the respiratory no less 
than from the digestive tract), and for 
the purification of the sick-room after his 
recovery. Healthy children in a stricken 
family will be regarded as potential germ 
carriers, and excluded not only from 


schools, libraries, and places of amuse- 
ment, but also from street cars and other 
public conveyances. Visitors, children or 
adults will not be allowed in the homes 
of patients having the disease. The great- 
est difficulty will be encountered in re- 
stricting the social relations of adult 
members of infected families who, like 
children, may be passive germ carriers, 
altho this fact is often disputed for com- 
mercial reasons. In this connection it will 
be found that the poliomyelitis germ is 
not ubiquitous, that is to say, it does not 
occur irregularly, in healthy individuals, 
but the bacilli carriers always come from 
infected surroundings. 

“The infection is now generally con- 
ceded to take place essentially through 
the invasion of the nasopharynx [upper 
part of the throat lying behind the nasal 
cavity] in which the virus of the disease 
has been known to persist for years. By 
means of experimental inoculation of 
nasal mucus into monkeys, it has been 
conclusively established that the infec- 
tious virus remains viable in the nasal 
passages for at least six months; in pa- 
tients who have recovered from the dis- 
ease, or in healthy persons from their 
surroundings. Typical poliomyelitis was 
transferred to healthy monkeys, by Os- 
good and Lucas, through the filtrate of 
the nasopharyngeal mucosa of two mon- 
keys which had died, in the absence of 
any other demonstrable infection, six 
weeks and five and a half months respec- 
tively, after the acute stage of poliomye- 
litis. Such observations illustrate the per- 
sistence of viable infectious poliomyelitis 
virus in the monkey’s nasopharyngeal 
mucosa for weeks and months after the 
end of the acute paralytic stage and for 
a much longer time than its survival in the 
central nervous system. The fact cannot 
be overemphasized that the virus of this 
disease may exist for a very long time, in 
an efficient condition, in the mucosa of the 
nasopharynx. On the basis of this as- 
sumption each cured case represents for a 
long time a serious source of danger to 
the community.” 


When the same conclusions are 
reached by a process of reasoning from 
different premises, the chances of the 
accuracy of these deductions are great- 
ly augmented. With Special reference 


to the poliomyelitis problem the im- 
portance of the nasopharynx as the 
entrance avenue of this infection and 
the urgent necessity of nasopharyngeal 





hygiene Lave been pointed out for 
years by representative public health 
experts in the persons of Dr. William 
Sohier Bryant and Dr. Charles E. 
North, whose teachings and recommen- 
dations, had they been generally under- 
stood and heeded, would in all human 
probability have checked the spread of 
the current epidemic, as they will pre- 
sumably serve for the control of the 
next. The bacteriological laboratory 
can only provide the key and fit it into 
the recalcitrant lock of disease ; the key 


must be turned, the door thrown open, 


and the light let in by the experienced 
clinician, the learned specialist, and the 
rare expert in preventive medicine. 


“The localization of the infectious virus 
in the nasopharynx fortunately renders it 
accessible to judicious intervention. No 
purposeful efforts have been made so far 
to control the infection which emanates 
from the nasal secretion, and it is perhaps 
too early in the century to anticipate the 
banishment of the pocket-handkerchief at 
the appearance of the disease. The day 
will come when the customary cotton rag 
is replaced by the cheap and clean Jap- 
anese paper napkin, which is burned after 
it has been used. People will realize that 
for a long time after the patient’s re- 
covery his pocket-handkerchief continues 
to represent a possible source of infection. 
Infants and children are helpless against 
the rubbing of strange handkerchiefs over 
their perspiring or grimy faces. The pub- 
lic roller towel of the past was innocuous 
as compared to the family pocket-hand- 
kerchief. Bitter experience will drive 
home the lesson that neglected noses, 
mouths, and throats, are largely if not ex- 
clusively responsible for the ultimate crip- 
pling of the unfortunate victims of dis- 
ease and ignorance.” 


It seems well proven, according to 
Doctor John W. Winston, who also 
writes in The Medical Record, that in- 
fantile paralysis is an infectious and 
communicable disease, due to a specific 
virus which exists constantly in the 
central nervous organs and upon the 
mucous membrane of the nose, throat 
and intestines in persons suffering from 
it. The virus enters the body by way 
of the nose and throat and is known to 
leave it in the secretions of these or- 
gans, and is distributed by sneezing and 
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coughing and by articles contaminated 
with these secretions. In the interior 
of the body it is probably destroyed in 
a few days but persists in the mucous 
membrane of the nose and throat sev- 
eral weeks. It disappears from the 
nose and throat in human beings in 
most cases in four weeks, altho it has 
been known to persist for a number of 
months. The virus has been found in 
th. nasal secretions of healthy persons 
who come in contact with the sick— 
therefore both the healthy carrier and 
the chronic carrier have to be reckoned 
with. 

“The fact that the virus has never been 
demonstrated in the blood of the sick dis- 
credits the idea that it can be spread by 
blood-sucking or biting insects. A period 


of six weeks is considered right for the 
length of quarantine. In the light of the 
brilliant work lately done on this disease 
by many eminent men, it is conspicuous 
that if the nasal secretions can be kept 
free from contamination with the harm- 
ful virus, then the spread will stop. This 
virus must contain an organism specific 
to the disease, tho never yet definitely 
brought to light. 

“Isolating the cases early and care with 
the hands and secretions, together with 
quarantine sufficiently long, are our best 
weapons of defense. This is being done, 
but there will continue to be cases that 
escape notice. One may ask, can we ren- 
der the mucous membrane resistant by the 
use of an antiseptic in the nose and throat 
that will destroy the virus or so lower 
its virulence that it cannot take hold? 
An antiseptic possessing the power to de- 





stroy the virus and in no way injurious 
to the Schneiderian membrane should be 
given a trial. 

“The one that seems most to possess 
this bactericidal power, and at the same 
time is non-irritating to the nasal mucous 
membrance, is a solution of colloidal sil- 
ver. It clears the nasal mucosa of the 
persistent influenza bacillus better than 
anything | ever used. 

“If every mother in infected districts 
would put into each nostril of her chil- 
dren twice a day one medicine dropper 
full of 10 per cent, colloidal silver solu 
tion for a period of six weeks, no harm 
would come from it but to the chil- 
dren’s clothes—and who knows what 
good. 

“The results might be brilliant, and this 
is here offered as a suggestion probably 
worthy of trial,” 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM AT THE BASIS OF 
PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 


HAT most distinguished of liv- 
ing physicists, Professor Sir 
Ernest Rutherford, reminded 
the National Academy of Sci- 
ences in a lecture before it 
at Washington that the elements have 
long been thought to be built up of 
some fundamental substances. He 
cited Prout’s well-known hypothesis 
that all atoms are composed of hydro- 
gen as one of the best known examples 
of this idea. The evidence of radio- 
activity certainly indicates that the 
heavy radioactive elements are in part 
composed of helium, for an atom of 
the latter appears as a result of many 
of the radioactive transformations. 
No definite evidence, adds Professor 
Rutherford, has been obtained that 
hydrogen appears as a result of such 
transformations. Nevertheless, helium 
may prove to be an important sec- 
ondary unit in the structure of heavy 
atoms. While we have thus undoubted 
evidence of the breaking up of heavy 
atoms, no indication has yet been ob- 
served that the radioactive processes 
are reversible under ordinary condi- 
tions. Many investigations have been 
made to test whether new elements ap- 
pear in strong electric discharges in 
vacuum tubes. While some of the re- 
sults obtained are difficult of interpre- 
tation, no reliable evidence has yet 
been adduced that one element can be 
transformed into another under such 
conditions. Fortunately the question 
of the evolution of the elements has 
been approached from another side.* 


“Sir Norman Lockyer and others have 
suggested that the elements composing 
the star are in a state of inorganic evolu- 
tion. In the hottest stars the spectra of 
hydrogen and helium predominate, but 
with. decreasing temperature the spectra 
become more complicated and the lines 








_ * Tue Wittram Bayarp Hate Lecture, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Academy of Sciences. 


of heavier elements appear. On _ this 
view it is supposed that the light elements 
combine with decreasing temperature to 
form the heavier elements. 

“There is no doubt that it will prove 
a very difficult task to bring about the 
transmutation of matter under ordinary 
terrestrial conditions. The enormous 
evolution of energy which accompanies 
the transformation of radioactive matter 
affords some indication of the great 
intensity of the forces that will be re- 
quired to build up lighter into heavier 
atoms. ... 

“The building up of a new atom will 
require the addition to the atomic nu- 
cleus of either the nucleus of hydrogen 
or of helium, or a combination of these 
nuclei. On present data this is only pos- 
sible if the hydrogen or helivm atom is 
shot into the atom with such great speed 
that it passes close. to the nucleus. In 
any case it presumes there are forces 
close to the nucleus which are equivalent 
to forces of attraction for positively 
charged masses. It is possible that the 
nucleus of an atom may be altered, 
either by direct collision of the nucleus 
with very swift electrons or atoms of 
helium, such as are ejected from radio- 
active matter. There is no doubt that 
under favorable conditions these particles 
must pass very close to the nucleus, and 
may either lead to a disruption of the 
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nucleus or to a combination with it. Un- 
fortunately, the chance of such a disrup- 
tion or combination is so small under 
experimental conditions that the amount 
of new matter which is possible of for- 
mation within a reasonable time would 
be exceedingly small and so very difficult 
of detection by direct methods. Very 
penetrating X rays or gamma rays may 
for similar reasons prove to be possible 
agencies for changing atoms. Altho it 
is difficult to obtain direct evidence, | 
personally am inclined to believe that all 
atoms are built up of positive electrons 
(hydrogen nuclei) and negative elec- 
trons, and that atoms are purely electrical 
structures.” 


There can be little doubt that condi- 
tions have existed in the past, accord- 
ing to Sir Ernest Rutherford, in which 
these electrons have combined to form 
the atoms of the elements, and it may 
be quite possible under the very in- 
tense electrical disturbances which 
may exist in hot stars that the process 
of combination and dissociation of 
atoms still continues. A heavy atom 
is undoubtedly a complex electrical sys- 
tem consisting of positively and nega- 
tively charged particles in rapid mo- 
tion. The general evidence indicates 
that each atom contains at its center a 
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SUCCESSIVE SUBSTANCES PRODUCED BY THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE 
URANIUM ATOM 
The’ building up of a new atom will require the addition to the atomic nuclevs of either the 
nucleus of hydrogen or of helium or a combination of these nuclei. 





massive charged nucleus or core of 
very small dimensions surrounded by 
a cluster of electrons, probably in rapid 
motion, which extend for distances 
from the center very great compared 
with the diameter of the nucleus. 
Such a view affords a reasonable and 
simple explanation of many important 
facts obtained in recent years. So far, 
all the same, only a beginning has been 
nade in the attack upon the problem 
sf the detailed structure of atoms— 
that fundamental problem which lies at 
the basis of physics and chemistry. 


“While the discovery of the indepen- 
dent existence of the electron as a con- 
stituent of the structure of atoms gave 
a great impetus to the study of atomic 
structure, it was soon found that the 
removal or addition of an electron from 
an atom did not appear to cause a per- 
manent transformation of the atom, for 
no evidence has yet been obtained that 
the passage of an electric current through 
a gas or metal is accompanied by a per- 
manent alteration of the atoms of matter 
through which the current passes, altho 
there is little doubt the current is carried 
in part at least by the electrons liberated 
from the atoms. 

“The first definite evidence of the 
transformation of matter was obtained 


from a study of the processes occurring 
in radioactive substances. The writer 
and Mr. Soddy in 1903 put forward the 
theory that the radiations from active 
matter accompanied a veritable transfor- 
mation of the atoms themselves. The 
correctness of this theory as an ex- 
planation of radioactive phenomena is 
now generally accepted. As an illustra- 
tion of these processes, consider the 
transformation of the radioactive element 
uranium. ... 

“The best known of these elements is 
radium, which will be taken as a typical 
example of a radioactive substance. Ra- 
dium differs from an ordinary element 
in its power of spontaneously expelling 
alpha particles with very great speed. 
This property is ascribed to an inherent 
instability which is not manifest in the 
atoms of ordinary elements. A_ small 
fraction of the radium atoms—about 1 in 
100,000,000,000— break up each second 
with explosive violence, expelling a frag- 
ment of the atom (the alpha particle) 
with very great speed. The residue of 
the atom is lighter than before and be- 
comes the atom of an entirely new sub- 
stance, which 1s called the radium emana- 
tion. The atoms of the latter are far 
more unstable than those of radium, for 
half of them break up in 3.85 days, while 
half of the radium atoms break up in 
about 2,000 years. After the loss of an 
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alpha particle an atom of the emanation 
changes into an atom of a new substance 
(radium A), which behaves as a solid.” 


Radium A, according to Professor 
Rutherford, is very unstable, half of it 
breaking up in three minutes with the 
emission of an alpha particle, and giv- 
ing rise to Radium B. The latter dif- 
fers from the substances already men- 
tioned in the nature of its radiation, 
for it emits beta rays but no alpha 
rays. Notwithstanding this fact, it 
gives rise to an entirely distinct ele- 
ment, Radium C. In the transforma- 
tion of the latter, not only are swift 
alpha rays emitted but also beta rays 
of great speed. 


“There is some evidence, however, that 
the substance called radium C is complex, 
and that the alpha and beta rays arise 
from two distinct substances. 

“The successive substances arising from 
radium C are radium D, radium E, and 
radium F. The two former, like radium 
B, emit only beta rays; the latter, known 
generally as polonium, emits only alpha 
rays. It is believed that the sequence of 
changes ends with the transformation of 
radium F, which is supposed to change 
into the well-known nonradioactive ele- 
ment lead.” 


PASSING OF THE DISCOVERER OF A NEW 
FAMILY OF ELEMENTS 


HEN the late Sir William 

Ramsay came upon helium 

for the first time, as it 

were, face to face in the 

gases from the uranium 
minerals, writes Professor Frederick 
Soddy in London Nature, and found 
that it was present only in minerals 
containing uranium ‘and thorium, he 
broke, unawares, new ground in a field 
totally ‘unconnected with that hitherto 
cultivated for argon. His proof that 
it possessed the same absolute lack of 
chemical combining power, his im- 
mediate recognition of the fact that he 
had found a second member of what 
was a new family of elements of which 
probably more existed, and the success- 
ful separation of these and also helium 
itself, ushered in an epoch. The sig- 
nificance of the remarkable fact that 
helium alone of the inert gases existed 
otherwise than in a free state in the 
atmosphere and that, in spite of its 
total lack of combining power, it was 
found pent up somehow in uranium 
and thorium minerals, was grasped 
only later by others. But it was es- 
sentially the starting point of a new 
departure which in the fullness of time 
was to be understood. 

To describe Sir William Ramsay as 
original, says this eulogist of the late 
genius, would be like saying that water 
is wet: 


“He was of the essence of originality, 


and, during the time the writer knew him, 
entirely without any apparent sheet-anchor 
of fixed conviction or established belief in 
scientific doctrine, which at all times, in a 
science somewhat prone to let go sheet- 
anchors, made him a unique and almost 
incomprehensible personality. It is true 
that in his later years he suffered from 
the defects of these qualities, and he 
failed to criticise sufficiently his own ideas 
and experimental results before making 
them public. He seemed to lose some- 
thing of that sense of the great and terri- 
ble responsibility which must at all times 
rest heavily on the scientific leader, and 
never more than in the case of the 
pioneer. All through his work, probably, 
his collaborators had perforce to assume 
to an undue extent the rdle of ‘devil’s ad- 
vocate,’ and much of his best work was 
done in partnership with those who recog- 
nized this. But in the zenith of his pow- 
ers at University College and in the full 
swing of his elucidation of the family 
of inert gases, he trod fearlessly and 
without an error the difficult path of the 
pioneer and won a permanent right to 
something far greater than the title of a 
successful discoverer. Argon, helium, 
neon, krypton, and xenon were capital 
discoveries, but the bringing of this group 
into harmony with the rest of the ele- 
ments might have appeared a task almost 
insuperable in the face of their total lack 
of chemical properties. . . 

“This was physical chemistry in a sense 
as original and bold as the great thermo- 
dynamical and _ electro-chemical gener- 
alizations of the American and Conti- 
nental savants, which hitherto had almost 





monopolized the term. It initiated a wid- 
ening of the domain that was to grow 
apace. The human mind seems incapable 
in its initial processes of grasping thoroly 
more than one fundamental point of view 
at a time. Each has to be grasped sepa- 
rately before both eyes can be opened 
without the image becoming blurred. The 
phlogistonists had a single eye for what 
we now call energy, Lavoisier for what 
we now call mass. The first physical 
chemists found the thermo - dynamical 
point of view so clear-cut and complete 
that some of them sought to banish from 
their conceptions the molecular and atomic 
viewpoints as unnecessary, unproved, and 
unprovable hypotheses.” 


Ramsay, confronted with a type of 
element utterly devoid of chemical 
properties and forced to rely entirely 
on their physical properties to put them 
in their proper relation to the whole, 
solved the problem completely and cor- 
rectly by the aid of the molecular and 
atomic conceptions alone, tho it is only 
lately that opposition to his views has 
entirely died down. Before he died he 
had the satisfaction of seeing this his 
own side of physical chemistry devel- 
oped, by the discoveries in connection 
with radioactivity and the Brownian 
movement, to an amazing extent. The 
physical reality of atoms and molecules 
has been demonstrated by methods of 
great directness and power; and these, 
incidentally, applied to the case of his 
own gases, confirmed h’s theory. 
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FEAR THAT FEMINISTS MAY CAPTURE PULPITS IN 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


HE Anglican ‘Church will hold 
a National Mission in Novem- 
ber for the avowed purpose 
of arousing church and na- 
tion to purge themselves of 
all that hinders efficiency as a divine 
instrument. A week of special ser- 
vices is to be devoted to questions re- 
lating to the moral and religious needs 
of the British nation in war and after 
the war. Whether women shall be al- 
lowed to speak or preach in connection 
with this National Mission is a burn- 
ing issue in British journals just now. 
The Council of the Mission adopted a 
resolution urging upon the bishops “the 
importance of giving definite directions 
as to the best ways of using the ser- 
vices and receiving the message of 
women speakers, whether in church or 
elsewhere.” To critics this looks like 
a “feminist conspiracy” to get into the 
priesthood. Churchmen protest in 
open letters to the Archbishops, and 
some of the clergy are said to be ready 
to boycott the Mission if this feminist 
advance upon the pulpit is not headed 
off by ecclesiastical authorities. 
Athelstan Riley’s letters in the Lon- 
don Guardian and Mail point out that 
“for women to speak in church is in 
direct conflict with Holy Scripture, 
with the express injunctions of 
St. Paul in his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and with the common 
order of the Church.” Mr. Riley says 
that Miss Royden, who proposed the 
resolution adopted by the Missions 
Council, was in the secret Suffragette 
plans for an attack on the church min- 
istry even before the war. 


“Letters are pouring in to me and the 
steps planned are now quite clear. First 
the organization of the National Mission 
was to be captured, then the diocesan con- 
ferences and women were to read the les- 
sons in church. The next step was that 
bishops were to be pressed to turn the 
present order of deaconesses into a full 
diaconate with equality of privilege, equal- 
ity in calling, equality in opportunity, and 
equality of service with men. Holy Or- 
ders thus secured, the priesthood and 
episcopate would logically follow. 

“This feminist question is going to in- 
troduce fresh confusion into the Church 
of England. Some bishops propose to al- 
low women speakers in churches. Others, 
like the Bishop of Oxford, will refuse 
permission altogether. I saw a bishop last 
week who said: ‘You will hardly believe 
it, but I found a woman last Sunday 
preaching i in one of our churches,’ ” 


In the Church Times Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell backs up Mr. Riley’s exposure 
of “a nefarious conspiracy” in these 
scathing terms: 


“The ‘sexual revolt,’ which two years 
ago was burning churches, trafficking in 
explosives, and trying to kill Mr. Har- 
court’s children, has now disguised itself 
in a zeal for religion. Unfortunately the 
revolt has backers in the official ranks of 
the Church, and those backers think that 
they see in the Mission an opportunity of 
regaining the sympathy which was for- 
feited by feminist outrages. The calcula- 
tion appears to be that, if Mrs. A. 
preaches in the pulpit of St. Paul’s, peo- 
ple will forget that Miss B. tried to blow 
up the Bishop of London’s throne. 

“These more artful spirits play on the 
simplicity of others, who, being as wise 
as doves, are about as harmless as ser- 
pents. 

“A defiance of St. Paul’s express direc- 
tion, and of the Church’s immemorial and 
universal custom, is serious enough from 
the ecclesiastical point of view; but when 
it is made the mask of sexual insurgents, 
it assumes the darker character of moral 
guilt. We are told that if we resist this 
fresh development of ‘the monstrous regi- 
men of women,’ we shall wreck the Mis- 
sion. So be it. The Church of England 
is of more value than many ‘missions,’ 
and the Divinely appointed relation of the 
sexes iS more important still.” 


Bishop Gore will not sanction wo- 
men giving addresses in church, and 
writes in his Diocesan Magazine against 
the system which leaves such a matter 
to the several bishops to determine. 
Yadividualism has gone much too far; 
corporate action of the Church is 
needed. 


“I do pray that this National Mission, 
while it emphasizes and deepens our sense 
of needful change, will deepen even more 
our sense of the need of the great change 
—the restoration to the Church of the 
power which it ought never to have parted 
with—-the power to bind and loose, the 
only power which can lift us out of the 
peril alike of Erastianism and of Protes- 
tant particularism: the only power which 
can restore the sense of corporate loyalty, 
which is the essence of Catholic order.” 


On the other hand the Archbishop 
of Canterbury considers that Mr. 
Riley’s apprehensions of the results of 
the Mission Council resolution are 
“not based on adequate grounds.” He 
sees no objection to women leading 
certain devotions for women and chil- 


dren in church “as they sometimes do 
in France.” Indeed under episcopal 
direction women have given real and 
acceptable help in little parishes and 
they might well be encouraged to offer 
their services and give their message 
even in church. The Dean of Canter- 
bury deplores the raising of the ques- 
tion and hopes “that the Archbishop’ 
will give busybodies a plain intimation 
that it is not for them to dictate Church 
policy.” 

The Bishop of London will allow 
addresses by women in the churches 
during the National Mission on condi- 
tion that they speak only to women and 
girls; have permission from bishop and 
rector; and do nct speak from the pul- 
pit, lectern or chancel steps. The Lon- 
don Telegraph remarks: 


“We confess that if the privilege of 
preaching is to be hedged round by such 
severe restrictions we shall not be sur- 
prised if the women orators decline the 
proffered boon. Why, for instance, must 
the audience be limited to women and 
children? We imagine that one of the 
subjects which is likely to be discussed on 
such occasions is Rescue work; and while 
it is not obviously appropriate for hearers 
of a tender age, it is eminently suitable 
and advantageous that men should listen 
to the advice and the experience of well- 
equipped women workers on such a topic. 
As to the particular spot in the church 
where these discourses are to be delivered, 
we suppose that there is no difficulty in 
providing a place in the nave, if the chan- 
cel is sternly forbidden.” 


This London daily goes on to say 
that “many women are very good 
speakers; a good deal better than the 
average of men; and, if it came to a 
choice between a masculine preacher 
of the ordinary type and a woman of 
experience, telling us what she knows 
with earnestness and simplicity, not a 
few of us would prefer to listen to the 
woman.” And London Public Opin- 
ion, upon which we have drawn for 
light on the controversy, quotes this 
sentiment from the Telegraph: 


“Women have done such wonderful 
service during the war, they have proved 
in so many ways their practical ability as 
well as their steadfast patriotism, that he 
would indeed be a churlish critic of the 
sex who would seek to deny them the 
liberty of instructing and enlightening us 
in any fashion they desire and in any 
building suitable to their high mission.” 
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BERNARD SHAW ASKS US TO GIVE 
CHRISTIANITY A TRIAL 


HE versatile Shaw has played 
many roles in his time, and 
now he appears before us as 
a Christian. His “Christian- 
ity,” needless to say, is of a 

most unorthodox kind. He sweeps 
aside, almost contemptuously, the su- 
pernatural supports which most Chris- 
tion believers would regard as indis- 
pensable to the Gospel. But he tells 
us that he has come to believe in the 
message of Jesus Christ, and there is 
no reason to doubt the sincerity of 
his statement. To quote his exact 
words: “I am ready to admit that 
after contemplating the world and 
human nature for nearly sixty years, 
I see no way out of the world’s misery 
but the way which would have been 
found by Christ’s will if he had under- 
taken the work of a modern practical 
statesman.” 

This statement occurs in a preface 
published in connection with. Shaw’s 
latest—book of plays.*_ \The entire 
preface is devoted to an interpreta- 
tion of Christ, and the picture pre- 
sented is Tolstoyan in its general out- 
lines. That is to say, Shaw conceives 
of Christ primarily as a social revolu- 
tionist, whose ideals are still far be- 
yond anything that humanity has 
achieved. The “Shavian” Christ is 
treated by most commentators as a 
significant revelation of the Shavian 
mind, rather than as a significant piece 
of Biblical exegesis. Cecil Chesterton, 
for instance, pronounces Shaw’s effort 
a failure, but adds: “What he has 
written is extraordinarily valuable as 
an illustration of what a man of ex- 
ceptional ability and exceptional can- 
dor, honestly and diligently reading the 
Four Gospels without further guidance, 
can make of the story.” Religious pa- 
pers on both sides of the Atlantic 
devote generous space to Shaw’s in- 
terpretation. An editorial writer in 
London Light declares: “His argument 
to us is worth more than the testimony 
of the whole bench of Bishops, be- 
cause it comes from a man whose in- 
tellectual abilities have brought him to 
the forefront of modern life, and who, 
standing committed to no religious 
doctrine, can deliver his opinions with- 
out fear or favor.” 

The preface opens with the words, 
“Why not give Christianity a trial?” 


and proceeds: “The question seems a 


hopeless one after two thousand years 
of resolute adherence to the old cry 
of ‘Not this man, but Barabbas.’ Yet 
it is beginning to look as if Barabbas 
was a failure, in spite of his strong 
right hand, his victories, his empires, 
his millions of money, and his morali- 
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ties and churches and political consti- 
tutions. “This man’ has not been a 
failure yet; for nobody has ever been 
sane enough to try his way.” 

( Mr. Shaw comes at his interpretation 
from the point of view of the Free- 
thinker. He even seems a little 
ashamed of his admiration of Christ— 
he spends so much of his essay telling 
what he does not believe. Miracles, 
the Virgin Birth, the Resurrection, the 
Doctrine of the Atonement, the Second 
Coming of Christ, are handled in a 
way that one writer describes as “flip- 
pant” and “intolerably blasphemous.” 
Here is a typical passage: 


“You may deny the divinity of Jesus; 
you may doubt whether he ever existed; 
you may reject Christianity for Judaism, 
Mahometanism, Shintoism or Fire Wor- 
ship; and the iconolaters, placidly con- 
temptuous, will only classify you as a 
freethinker or a heathen. But if you ven- 
ture to wonder how Christ would have 
looked if he had shaved and had his 
hair cut, or what size in shoe he took, 
or whether he swore when he stood on 
a nail in the carpenter’s shop, or could not 
button his robe when he was in a hurry, 
or whether he laughed over the repartee 
by which he baffled the priests when they 
tried to trap him into sedition and blas- 
phemy, or even if you tell any part of 
his story in the vivid terms of modern 
colloquial slang, you will produce an ex- 
traordinary dismay and horror among the 
iconolaters. You will have made the pic- 
ture come out of its frame, the statue 
descend from its pedestal, the story be- 
come real, with all the incalculable conse- 
quences that may flow from this terrify- 
ing miracle. It is at such moments that 
you realize that the iconolaters have 
never for a moment conceived Christ as 
a real person who meant what he said, as 
a fact, as a force like electricity, only 
needing the invention of suitable political 
machinery to be applied to the affairs of 
mankind with revolutionary effect. 

“Thus it is not disbelief that is dan- 
gerous in our society; it is belief. The 
moment it strikes you (as it may any 
day) that Christ is not the lifeless, harm- 
less image he has hitherto been to you, 
but a rallying center for revolutionary in- 
fluences which all established States and 
Churches fight, you must look to your- 
selves; for you have brought the image 
to life; and the mob may not be able to 
bear that horror.” 


The essence of Christ’s Gospel, as 
Bernard Shaw understands it, is sum- 
marized in four paragraphs: 

“1. The kingdom of heaven is within 
you. You are the son of God; and God 
is the son of man. God is a spirit, to 
be worshipped in spirit and in truth, and 
not an elderly gentleman to be bribed and 
begged from. We are members one of 
another; so that you cannot injure or 
help your neighbor without injuring or 
helping yourself. God is your father; 


you are here to do God’s work; and you 
and your Father are one. 

“2. Get rid of property by throwing it 
into the common stock. Dissociate your 
work entirely from money payments. If 
you let a child starve you are letting God 
starve. Get rid of all anxiety about to- 
morrow’s dinner and clothes, because you 
cannot serve two masters: God and Mam- 
mon. , 

“3. Get rid of judges and punishment 
and revenge. Love your neighbor as 
yourself, he being part of yourself. And 
love your enemies: they are your neigh- 
bors. 

“4. Get rid of your family entangle- 
ments. Every mother you meet is as 
much your mother as the woman who 
bore you. Every man you meet is as 
much your brother as the man she bore 
after you. Don’t waste your time at 
family funerals grieving for your rela- 
tives: attend to life, not to death: there 
are as good fish in the sea as ever came 
out of it, and better.” 


If Christ could have incorporated 
these ideals in some kind of a “Com- 
munist constitution,’ Mr. Shaw con- 
tends, he would have conferred an in- 


-¢alculable benefit on mankind. Lack- 


ing such a constitution, we shall have 
to construct one ourselves. This is the 
real task of modern  statesmanship. 
One thing is certain—‘we must reduce 
the ethical counsels and proposals of 
Jesus to modern practice if they are 
to be of any use to us.” To quote 
further : 


“Tf we urge a rich man to self all that 
he has and give it to the poor, he will in- 
form us that such an operation is impossi- 
ble. If he sells his shares and his lands, 
their purchaser will continue all those ac- 
tivities which oppress the poor. If all the 
rich men take the advice simultaneously, 
the shares will fall to zero and the land 
be unsalable. .. . The rich man must sell 
up not only himself but his own class, and 
that can be done only through the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The disciple can 
not have his bread without money until 
there is bread for everybody without 
money; and that means an _ elaborate 
municipal organization of the food-sup- 
ply, rate-supported. Being members one 
of another means one man one vote, and 
one woman one vote, and universal suf- 
frage, and equal incomes, and all sorts of 
modern political measures.” 


Shaw’s preface is 127 pages long. 
William Marion Reedy, editor of the 
St. Louis Mirror, finds “not a dull one 
among them,” but adds: “The sum of 
them all is that Jesus was — another 
Shaw.” In similar vein, the London 
rationalist writer, Joseph McCabe, who 
has published a book in which he sub- 
jects the philosophy of Shaw to keen- 
est analysis, remarks: “A child can 
see, of course, that Mr. Shaw’s main 
purpose is to bring again before the 
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public a summary of his own teachings 
about life, and that the audacious feat 
of putting that teaching into the mouth 
of Christ is as legitimate as it was for 
Nietzsche to put on the robes of the 
ancient Persian prophet.” 

The London Nation finds Mr. Shaw’s 
argument “rather cavalierly put,” and 


adds: 


“We suspect that this kind of natural 
Christianity is nearer the current creed 
of the non-practising Christian, i. e., the 
people in most Protestant countries and 
some Catholic ones, than anything they 
could learn from the churches they never 
go to. It is ‘unestablished’ Christianity, 
as against the Christianity which makes 
wars, organizes churches, consecrates the 
divisions in society, and sets up ceremo- 
nial or conventional tests of righteousness 
in place of spiritual ones. 

“Mr. Shaw, indeed, particularizes. He 


insists on communism. All the shares of 
the general property must, in the Chris- 
tian view, be equal, and, we gather, must 
be made equal by act of Parliament, even 
without mankind undergoing the interior 
change that may be necessary if they are 
to be kept so. ‘We shall then,’ says Mr 
Shaw, ‘have a race of men who will an- 
swer to Jesus’ test that where their trea- 
sure is there will their hearts be also.’ 
“Here, indeed, lies the great impedi- 
ment. It is money and power that have 
killed Christianity. But will the act of 
redistributing money and power be under- 
taken by a society that is not previously 
convicted of the sin of maldistribution, or 
the Christian peace instituted save by 
men and women who are utterly disillu- 
sioned about war, and have a definite 
vision of a society that means to do with- 
out war? Will quarrelsome people ever 
get rid of judges and the idea of revenge 
in punishment? And _ selfish, narrow- 
minded ones ever think seriously of the 
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world that lies beyond the household 
door ? 

“Here is the point in which Mr. Shaw's 
exposition of popular Christianity falls 
short. It is not enough to reduce the 
Gospel to a program, and to prove that 
Christ is a good economist and biologist 
He must be a tremendous Evangelist, a 
great hunter of men. Religion if it is 
anything is an immense ferment of the 
soul, which expresses itself in an im 
perative need for an exterior life in har- 
mony with the new-springing fountain of 
life within. 

“It is not enough to say that the author 
of this impulse to new living was a wise, 
genial, attractive, sympathetic personality, 
who sometimes got lost in the intricacies 
of his personal relationship with God. 
The magic, the persuasiveness, the ‘sweet 
reasonableness,’ the ‘method and secret’ 
of Jesus—whatever name we give to his 
subduing and reconciling charm—is not 
here.” 


MAKING MARTYRS OF “CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS” 


IRST fined £100 by the Lord 
Mayor of London for the au- 
thorship of a leaflet protesting 
against the prosecution of con- 
scientious objectors to mili- 
tary conscription; then dismissed from 
his high position in the faculty of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, because of his 
advocacy of the inalienable right of 
freedom of conscience; finally refused 
a passport to America, so that he can- 
not keep his contract to lecture at 
Harvard this autumn, Hon. Bertrand 
Russell has now become the storm- 
center of the war between official 
British opinion and that of the “Con- 
scientious Objectors.” The objectors 
refuse to take part in warfare, and 
submit unflinchingly to the severe pun- 
ishment meted out to them by the 
government. Bertrand Russell’s trial! 
was the outcome of the arrest and im- 
prisonment for two years hard labor 
of a young teacher, E. Everett, who 
refused to obey an order given by the 
military. Concerning this case the 
No-Conscription Fellowship published 
a leaflet which asserted: “Everett is 
now suffering this savage punishment 
solely for refusal to go against his con- 
science. He is fighting the old fight 
for liberty and against religious perse- 
cution in the same spirit in which 
martyrs suffered in the past. Will you 
join the persecutors? Or will you 
stand for those who are defending con- 
science at the cost of obloquy and pain 
of mind and body?” Distributors of 
this leaflet were arrested and pun- 
ished, 
Then Bertrand Russell, probably the 
most distinguished professor of mathe- 
matics in Europe and England’s most 


IN ENGLAND 


stimulating philosopher, boldly declared 
himself the author of the leaflet, and 
invited arrest. Defending himself last 
June before the Lord Mayor, the dis- 
tinguished savant clearly defined the 
issues and ethical problem of consci- 
entious objection before the court: 
“There was a time when we boasted 
that England was a free country. 
That time is past. Freedom now has 
few friends among us, and these few 
can only proclaim their love of free- 
dom at the risk of being declared 
criminals.” 

Proceeding to deal with the broader 
ethical problems involved in the prose- 
cution of conscientious objectors, Mr. 
Russell declared to the court, accord- 
ing to the London Labour Leader: 


“The broader iutention of the leaflet, as 
of the No-Conscription Fellowship, is to 
secure the rights of conscience. There 
are some men in the community who 
will not fight, not from any self-regard- 
ing motive, but because they consider it 
wrong to fight. We wish to secure recog- 
nition of the fact that such men cannot 
be forced to fight, that the attempt to 
force them is useless from the point of 
view of obtaining soldiers, and that the 
State ought to recognize their right to 
their principles, quite independently of 
any question as to whether those prin- 
ciples are right or wrong. In other mat- 
ters, this is acknowledged. We do not 
try to forcs Jews to eat pork, tho we 
may consider their objection to pork ir- 
rational. If Parliament were to impose a 
new set of beliefs upon the Church of 
England, as it did repeatedly during the 
Reformation, we should recognize the 
right of the clergy to refuse to obey the 
law. The recognition of liberty in vari- 
ous directions has always come only after 


a struggle. The struggle to secure lib- 
erty for those who think it wrong to 
fight is now at its height. All who know 
the history of human freedom can recog- 
nize in this contest all the familiar fea- 
tures of the old struggles for liberty by 
which intolerance has been defeated in 
the past. 

“The charge that we are prejudicing 
discipline in the army rests upon the as- 
sumption that, if we did not express our 
sympathy with the conscientious objectors, 
they would yield to pressure, and suffer 
the moral degradation of performing 
work which they believe to be wicked. 
But this is a complete misapprehension. 

“The resistance of the conscientious ob- 
jectors is not manufactured by those who 
champion their right to resist. Whether 
we stood by them or not, they would re- 
sist with equal determination. I can 
well believe that injury to discipline re- 
sults from their resistance; but the re- 
sponsibility for this injyry rests not on 
those who merely tell the civilian world 
what is happening, but on those who, 
against the express desire of Parliament, 
have forced these men into the army. 
The way to prevent injury to discipline is 
to restore these men to civil life, not to 
conceal what they are doing from all ex- 
cept the soldiers. 

“It is no part of the intention of the 
No-Conscription Fellowship to dissuade 
men from fighting when they have no 
principle against it. For my part I hold 
that a man ought to be in the war unless 
he has a sincere conviction that it would 
be wrong for him to take part. Many of 
my friends are fighting; I respect their 
conscience, and they respect mine. What 
we ask, and what I was aiming at fa- 
cilitating by the leaflet is that respect for 
the genuine conscientious objector which 
the community ought to give for its own 
sake, in order not to sin against the prin- 
ciple of liberty. We wish it known that 
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men who are profoundly convinced of the 
immorality of fighting are suffering perse- 
cution. We wish this known, not so 
much on their account, since to suffer in 
a noble cause is a privilege and a happi- 
ness, but for the sake of the nation, be- 
cause liberty has been hitherto the most 
precious of our national possessions.” 


The creation of the Non-Combatant 
Corps, where men are allowed to per- 
form such military duties as do not in- 
volve being under fire, was, declared 
Bertrand Russell, an insult to con- 
scientious objectors. It implied that 
they did not object to military service, 
but only to dangerous military service. 
Created by the government to evade 
the issue, the Non-Combatant Corps in 
reality intensified the resistance of the 
conscientious objectors. In order to 
prove that they are not shirkers they 
were willing to suffer the severest 
persecution. Mr. Russell elucidated 
to the court the ethics of the conscien- 
tious objector, concluding: 


“A Pacifist, in any attempt which he 
may make to influence public opinion, is 
faced with the difficulty that the most 
obvious result of his beliefs is avoidance 
of a painful and dangerous duty which 
others consider imperative. His conduct, 
to a hostile eye, resembles the conduct of 
a shirker. To a brave man, filled with 
the desires of social service, this situa- 
tion is hard to bear; many to my cer- 
tain krcwiedge, have found it so hard to 
bear ‘sat they are fighting now, althd 
their j:dgment is with the conscientious 
objector. The only way of escape f-om 
this situation was through some painful 
service which the conscientious obj<ctor 
could conscientiously perform. Endur- 
ance of persecution is a service exactly 
of this kind. No more perfect device 
for affording an opportunity to the con- 
scientious objector could have been in- 
vented than the creatién of the Non- 
Combatant Corps, where a man is not 
exposed to danger, but is asked to per- 
form work repugnant to the conscience 
of every thoughtful conscientious ob- 
jector. The Government provided men 
like Everett with the ideal opportunity 
for proving that their convictions were 
genuine and had nothing to do with fear. 
The persecution which these men have 
endured—often a worse persecution than 
that of Everett—has enormously in- 
creased their moral weight. It illustrates 
the invincible power of that better way 
of passive resistance, which Pacifists be- 
lieve to be stronger than all the armies 
and navies of the world. Men inspired 
by faith and freed from the dominion of 
fear are unconquerable. Over and over 
again in the world’s history this has been 
proved. The authorities had forgotten it, 
but it is being proved afresh before their 
astonished eyes. 

“I would say, my Lord, that whether I 
personally am acquitted or convicted mat- 
ters little; but it is not only I that am in 
the dock, it is the whole tradition of 
liberty which our ancestors built up 
through centuries of struggle and sacri- 
fice. Other nations may surpass us in 
other respects, but the tradition of liberty 
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has been the supreme good that we in 
this country have preserved more than 
anything else, and for that liberty of the 
individual I stand.” 


Despite this eloquent plea, Bertrand 
Russell was fined £100 and £10 costs. 
A few days later, the council of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, dismissed the 
philosopher from the faculty of 
mathematics. Vehement protests have 
resulted, not only from the friends of 
the conscientious objectors, but from 
Trinity students, and members of the 
faculty of Trinity College—which for 
four decades at least has enjoyed the 
reputation of being the home of aca- 
demic freedom among English universi- 
ties. One of the most eloquent pro- 
tests against the dismissal of Bertrand 
Russell is from the pen of G. Lowes 
Dickinson. In a letter to the London 
Nation, this eminent writer declares: 


“As a Cambridge resident I feel very 
poignantly that the loss is that of the 
College and the University, not that of 
Mr. Russell. But also the disgrace is 
that of the College and the University. 
The technical excuse, that Mr. Russell 
has been convicted under the Defence of 
the Realm Act, will appeal to no honest 
and liberal-minded man. Mr. Russell’s 
offence was political, and it consisted in 
an endeavor to vindicate those rights of 
conscience and the person which hitherto 
have been dear to Englishmen. Mr. Rus- 
sell wrote a leaflet describing the treat- 
ment that had been meted out to a con- 
scientious objector who had been subject- 
ed, as so many have, to rigors contrary 
to the intention of the Military Service 
Act, Parliament, and to the _ public 
pledges of Ministers. For doing this the 
Council of Trinity College have declared 
that a man of European reputation, a 
teacher who has won the affection and 
respect of his pupils as few Cambridge 
teachers have been able to do, is unfit to 
hold office in their society. I do not 
know who may approve of this action. 
But I should be surprised if it were the 
young Trinity men who are fighting the 
battles of their country at the front, and 
I am sure it will not be any man who 
cares for the reputation of this country 
as the home and champion of liberty.” 


The position of the radical consci- 
entious objectors and the motives 
which lead them to refuse to join the 
Non-Combatant Corps, or alternative 
service, is brilliantly presented by the 
young radical dramatist Miles Malle- 
son, in a communication to the London 
Nation. Concerning the attitude of 
British opinion and of the prosecutors, 
Malleson writes: 


“Ts it not possible to understand that 
there are thousands of men uncompro- 
mizingly, defiantly, against the war; and 
that for such men the only national ser- 
vice they can recognize in these ghastly 
times, and their highest duty to their 
fellow-men (and so to their fellow-coun- 
trymen), is this unswerving, uncompro- 
mizing allegiance to their principles? It 


is extremely important to realize that the 
conscientious objectors of to-day (the 
real uncompromizing ones) are for the 
most part drawn from those who have 
always been ‘conscientious objectors’ to 
the whole state of society and western 
civilization which they found around 
them and which in their view produced 
the war, and as in pre-war days they 
spent their lives largely or wholly work- 
ing to better social conditions, living and 
spreading their ideals of love and com- 
radeship; so now and for the rest of their 
lives (if they are not smashed by the 
military) they will do so with greater 
zeal and conviction. They are ready to 
die, but what is greater, to live their 
whole lives for their ideals (and who 
will dare say that this poor world of 
blood and hate will not be the better for 
them ?). 

“But, even if for those in authority it 
is not impossible to understand these 
men, shall they in this war of liberation 
be handed over to military persecution 
just because they are not understood, or 
are we forgetting in this war for free- 
dom what freedom really is?” 


In a letter to the N. Y. Times, writ- 
ten in England, M. Minturn Scott de- 
clares that despite the severe punish- 
ment inflicted upon conscientious ob- 
jectors, the 15,000 to 20,000 members 
of the No-Conscription Fellowship con- 
tinue true to their. convictions. 


“The No-Conscription Fellowship claims 
between 15,000 and 20,000 members, of 
whom 1,828 have already been arrested 
and handed over to the military author- 
ities. The arrests continue at the rate 
of about 150 a week. I am sorry to say 
that it is not true that, owing to the 
leniency of the Government, ‘objectors, 
to be punished, have almost to insist upon 
it... Many of the men so arrested 
have been kept in solitary confinement 
for eight weeks, some in irons, some with 
a food allowance of eight ounces of 
bread and two cups of water twice daily. 
I say nothing of severer forms of torture, 
which I believe are of rare occurrence, 
and are forbidden by the authorities. 
Their occurrence, however, is well at- 
tested, .... 

“The No-Conscription Fellowship is a 
fellowship of men who have conscientious 
convictions against military service, and 
have united for mutual comfort and sup- 
port. It has never tried to prevent any 
one from enlisting nor, of course, to pre- 
vent enlisted men from serving. The 
pamphlet, for the writing of which Mr. 
Russell has been fined, was a simple state- 
ment of the treatment meted out to one 
of the first conscientious objectors who 
was arrested and handed over to the 
military, court-martialed, and condemned 
to two years’ imprisonment. As Mr. 
Russell paradoxically pleaded in his de- 
fense, the logical result of such a state- 
ment of what would happen to a man if 
he refused to obey military orders would 
not be to manufacture more disobedient 
men, but to frighten doubters into obedi- 
ence. The pamphlet was, of course, 
written to make public the treatment of 
conscientious objectors and not te in- 
fluence recruiting.” 


















SOCIETY AND PRISONS 


THE PHILOSOPHY THAT UNDERLIES THOMAS MOTT 
OSBORNE’S PRISON REFORMS 


LMOST coincident with the 

triumphant return of Thomas 

Mott Osborne to the posi- 

tion as Warden of Sing Sing 

Prison from which his ene- 

mies endeavored to oust him, has ap- 

peared the record of the Yale lectures* 

in which he expounds, with imagina- 

tion and charm, the philosophy that 

inspires his prison policies. “There are 

not many novels this year,” in the 

opinion of the Christian Work (New 

York), “which are as interesting as 

this book.” 

Mr. Osborne has no belief in “the 

criminal type,” in the sense in which 
such a man as Lombroso understood 


exactly specified time. The man with the 
measles is not cured; but he goes out and 
spreads the disease through the city until 
he can be caught and interned in another 
hospital for another specified term. The 
man with the smallpox is not cured; but 
he goes out in his turn, to spread his dis- 
ease through the community until he is 
caught. The man with the grippe is over 
his mild attack before half his term ex- 
pires; but he can not leave; he must re- 
main—at the expense of the community, 
until his term is up. But in the mean- 
time, he catches the measles or the small- 
pox or both; and when he goes out, it is 
his turn to poison the community. And 
all this time the cheerful doctor is busy 
prescribing for the less dangerous pa- 





that phrase. 
of numerous “detestable characters,” 
the criminal is essentially a human 
being, and he treats the term “crim- 
inal” as “a merely conventional sign 
for a human being guilty of crime.” 
There are three principal theo- 
ries, he goes on to point out, in re- 
gard to the objects of imprisonment. 
The first assumes that the purpose 
of punishment is retaliatory —to 
make the offender, by way of ex- 
piation, suffer in his turn. The sec- 
ond is based on the idea that con- 
finement is deterrent and ought to 
frighten both the offender himself 
and other would-be offenders in the 
world outside by showing them that 
retribution will follow crime. ‘The 
third theory holds that the aim of 
punishment is reformatory—to so 
work upon the heart of the evil- 
doer that he will be led voluntarily 
to forsake his wickedness. Mr. Os- 
borne’s influence, needless to say, 
is thrown strongly in support of 
the third theory mentioned. 
Imagine, Mr. Osborne exclaims, 
a hospital at the entrance of which 
stands the office of the doctor. Into 
this office steps every patient who 
is to be admitted to the hospital. 
The doctor diagnoses every case 
as carefully as he can, in view of his 
crowded waiting-room; and then pre- 
scribes for each, in advance, the exact 
period of time*he is to remain in the 
hospital. “To this man, sick with the 
measles, he allots three weeks; this 
one, with smallpox, three months; this 
one, with a case of the grippe, two 
weeks; this one, with tuberculosis,— 
well, a man with a severe case the 
doctor considers too much of a bother, 
so he kills the tubercular patient and 





gets him off his mind and out of the” 


way.” Mr, Osborne continues: 


“With the exception of this last man 
the patients come out at the end of their 





*Socrety anp Prisons. Yate Lectures on 
THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF CITIZENSHIP. By 
Thomas Mott Osborne. Yale University Press. 


He insists that, in spite ff. 





THE KIND OF PUNISHMENT THAT 
WARDEN OSBORNE IS TRYING 
TO GET RID OF 


A picture of Osborne wearing a cruel old head- 
cap which up to only a few years ago was used in 


every prison in New York State. 


tients who are coming in and paying no 
attention to the more dangerous ones who 
are going out. 

“This is not a fanciful picture. The 
diseases —-mental, moral and physical — 
which ex-convicts have been bringing out 
of state prison, have been even more dan- 
gerous to society in the long run than 
would be the diseases which would come 
from a hospital conducted so insanely as 
the one described. In New York over 
two-thirds of the men in its four state 
prisons are recidivists [habitual crimi- 
nals]; is that not good proof of the fail- 
ure of our prisons to send out, at the end 
of their terms, men fitted to meet the 
world? Does it not point to the failure 
of the system under which our courts are 


acting ?” 


Mr. Osborne is convinced that the 


sensible way would be to confine the 
action of the courts strictly to a de- 
termination of the facts. He says more 
specifically : 


“Let there be no attempts to determine 
motives, no pleas of insanity with hired 
liars masquerading as experts. When a 
deed of violence is done, so far as society 
is concerned it makes no difference what 
is the motive; a man who commits mur- 
der is dangerous, whether he is demented 
or not. What society is really interested 
in is to get the murderer removed to a 
place of safety where he can not continue 
to murder. The question of his sanity 
does not become of interest or importance 
until the question the ‘man 
shall treated after sentence. All 
questions relating to the character of 
the criminal, the motives of the crime, 
the circumstances and conditions sur- 
rounding the case, are important 1at- 
ters and should be considered after 
the man gets to prison; but they have 
no place in a court of justice.” 


arises how 


be 


When the courts have determined 
the fact of the crime only; when 
the jury he: decided whether or not 
the deec was done, whatever the 
motive; ard when the verdict of 
guilty is pronounced, let the judge 
arise and say to the prisoner some- 
thing like this: 


“Friend and brother, it has been de- 
termined by an unprejudiced tribunal 
of your fellowmen that you have done 
this thing. As for your intentions, we 
do not presume to judge; as for your 





motives, they can be known only to 
yourself and God; as for your act, it 
makes no difference what it was, 
long as it dangerous to 
You are an impediment to its onward 
march; you are out of gear with its 
intricate machinery. Your relations 
with God we leave with God, for we 
neither grade your crime nor brand 
any man as a criminal. Your relation 
with society has a right t 
regulate; and society decrees that you 
remain in exile from it until you have 
shown by your conduct that you are 
fit to return to it. Every help will be 
given you, every incentive will be offered 
you to learn your lesson. Then, when 
you have learned it—be that time long or 
short — society will welcome you back 
again to its midst. It will not turn 
back upon you because your very return 
will show that you have worked out your 
own salvation—that from the bitterress 
of experience you have learned the truth 
you would not or could not learn without 
it. Friend and brother, until that time 
comes, farewell, and may God be with 
you.” 


so 


is society 


society, 


its 


It is often said, “We send criminals 
to prison to be punished,” and this as- 
sumption is then made the basis of 
much argument and criticism to the 
effect that we should not endeavor to 
ameliorate the condition of men in 
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prison. But “the statement,” Mr. Os- 
borne avers, “is only another of those 
treacherous fallacies we must avoid, if 
we would reach correct conclusions in 
penology.” He proceeds: 


“What is meant by saying: We send 
criminals to prison to be punished? Do 
we mean that after we get men to prison 
we shall torture them; condemning them 
to the ruin of health in body, mind and 
soul? Whether we have meant it or not, 
such has certainly been the process going 
on in our prisons up to the present time. 

“Upon analysis, however, we realize 
that such is not really our intent. We 
do not send men to prison to be pun- 
ished; we punish men by sending them to 
prison; which is a very different thing. 
The imprisonment is the punishment; and 
the direst punishment that can be meted 
out to any man. Severe as it is, however, 
society has the right to inflict it upon the 
offender who is interfering with the or- 
derly progress of civilization. And when 
I say that society has the right, I mean 
that such an act is wise, because it can be 
made to inure to the benefit both of the 
community and of the individual who has 
offended. But while society has the right 
to send a man to prison, it has no right 
whatever to deprive him of his health, of 
his working capacity, his sanity, his faith 
in God.” 


Mr. Osborne’s book is enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed in most quarters. Even 
so conservative a paper as the New 
York Nation finds more to praise than 
to blame in it. “It is clear, however,” 
The Nation remarks, “that to Mr. Os- 
borne ‘to punish’ means ‘to correct’; 
that is to say, he stands for the re- 
formatory as against the retributive, 
or ‘vindictive,’ theory of punishment. 
But he recognizes the need of a deter- 
rent. Viewed in some aspects, indeed, 
his own plan should offer a deterrent 
of the most drastic kind.” Of the rec- 
ommendations that judge and jury 
should consider nothing but the ac- 
tual commission of crime and that ques- 
tions of the measure of responsi- 
bility, including the question of sanity, 
should be left to prison authorities, 
The Nation says: “This sounds both 
simple and effective—until we ask how, 
and by what selection of officials and 
judges, the prisoner is to be judged fit. 
It is clear that the success of the plan 
presupposes officers of correction who 
shall be not only men of the highest 
integrity, but men of the soundest and 
most enlightened judgment. In the 
hands of’a corrupt, or even of a preju- 
diced, administration, such a procedure 
could conceivably condemn one who 
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had committed only a slight misde- 
meanor to imprisonment for life. 
These are difficulties which Mr. Os- 
borne, following the custom of reform- 
ers, fails to consider.” The Nation 
concludes: 


“Meanwhile, it can hardly be denied 
that he renders an important service in 
fixing our attention upon the practical 
question; admitting that the prisoner ‘de- 
serves’ the punishment he is receiving, 
still what is the effect produced by it? 
Mr. Osborne shows rather convincingly 
that the effect of the usual prison régime 
is nearly all bad. ‘Most of the, cells in 
Auburn measure 7% feet by 3%, and 7 
feet high... . At Sing Sing the cells are 
6 inches lower, 6 inches shorter, and 3 
inches narrower.’ In these, until a short 
time ago, men were locked for fourteen 
to sixteen hours out of the twenty-four; 
‘all day long on Sunday, except for a few 
minutes to empty buckets and eat break- 
fast, and an hour or so for chapel service; 
and all day long on holidays.’ It seems 
that we must assume the prisoner to be 
either a peculiarly abnormal, insensitive 
being or a person of more than ordinary 
strength of mind, if we are not to accept 
the statement that the natural and com- 
mon results of such conditions are the 
drug-habit, unnatural vice, insanity, and 
—if we add the dampness of the stone 
walls—rheumatism and tuberculosis.” 


RELIGION AS THE MYSTIC INSPIRATION OF 
MORAL ACHIEVEMENT 


HE essential thing about re- 

ligion is its mysticism, the 

fruit of which is the nerving 

of men and women up to a 

system of morality. Keep 
this in mind, urges Bernard Iddings 
Bell in the Atlantic Monthly, and you 
will eschew much of that careless 
thinking which calls “being good the 
same thing as being religious. Dean 
Bell (of the Protestant Episcopal Ca- 
thedral’ at Fond du Lac, Michigan) 
holds that the relationship between be- 
ing good and being religious is not 
that of identity but that of producer 
and produced, antecedent and conse- 
quent, cause and effect. An architect’s 
plans, he reminds us, are not the same 
thing as a completed building. 


“No matter what religion you take up, 
you will find that it is not, in essence, a 
system of ethics. It is rather an agency 
for strengthening people by means of 
contacts, real or fancied, with super- 
natural power, that they may have the 
courage and the power to fulfill a system 
of ethics. ... The purpose of religions, 
in their origins, will invariably be found 
to be the imparting to people of super- 
natural sanctions for, and supernatural 
power to fulfill, the ethical system deemed 
necessary by the culture of the wor- 
shipers.” 


That this is true of Christianity in 
particular may be seen, according to 
Dean Belt, by examining the methods 


of its Founder and the expression 
which Christianity took after Christ’s 
material presence was removed. Of 
the methods of Jesus, Dean Bell writes 
in part: 


“It is a matter that has often been re- 
marked by disparagers of Jesus of Naza- 
reth that there is nothing new in his 
ethical teachings, no original contribution 
to ethical thought. The Golden Rule was 
not his invention. The principle of uni- 
versal fraternity was a part of much of 
Jewish Messianism in the century or two 
before He came. One can comb the 
ethical teachings of the Nazarene care- 
fully and find not one whit of moral in- 
struction that had not been uttered else- 
where before He came. He laid little 
stress upon moral instruction. The Ser- 
mon on the Mount is very largely a col- 
lection of ancient wise saws commented 
upon in such a way that the hearers might 
see their real significance. Indeed, He 
spoke truth when He said that his func- 
tion was to fulfill, to round out to com: 
pletion, the utterances of .the Law and 
of the ancient prophets or preachers of 
his people. 

“And when He deals with erring indi- 
viduals there is no attempt to instruct 
them in a new system of being good. The 
Magdalen is taught no new code of: sex- 
morality. The unadorned command to 
‘Go and sin no more’ implies that she al- 
ready knew that she ought to have been. 
Apparently Levi and Zaccheus were not 
attracted from their ‘grafting’ habits by 
lectures on political science or the ethics 


of government. They felt somehow in 
Jesus a power sufficient to make them do 
what they already knew they ought to 
0, «.. The thing about Jesus which 
attracted people was not especially the 
newness or beauty of his moral science. 
It was rather that men and women felt a 
power flowing from Him which they un- 
hesitatingly deemed the power of God 
Himself—filling them with a force suffi- 
cient to make them deny the world, the 
flesh, and the selfish Devil, and aspire to- 
ward living up to a morality which they 
already perceived, but which theretofore 
they had deemed beyond their power of 
achievement.” 


Note also, says Dean Bell, that 
New Testament writers and the early 
church-fathers deal little in ethical in- 
struction, but preach much about “how 
God had visited the earth in Jesus 
Christ, who was not dead but alive, 
and had sent the Holy Spirit, the 
Strengthener and Consoler, to breathe 
into people the ability to live up to 
what they knew it was proper for hu- 
man beings to be.” 

As the Christian Church developed, 
Dean Bell points out that it manifested 
from the beginning certain tendencies 
which many of our contemporaries de- 
plore. “What these critics do not see 
is that these tendencies were not per- 
versions of Christ’s methods, but ful- 
fillments of it.” 


“These tendencies were toward dogma- 

















tic Creeds and toward Ritualistic-and Sa- 
cramental worship. The early creeds, as 
they have been preserved to us, contain 
little or nothing of ethical teaching. They 
are designed to preserve for us certain 
fundamental facts about the coming, the 
life, the death, and the continued life of 
Jesus the Incarnate God, and of the possi- 
bility of continued communion with Him 
through surrender to the Holy Spirit 
which He sent, and which dwells in the 
Church of his followers. One sees in this 
a recognition that Christianity is not 
primarily a system of ethics but rather a 
means of attaining power for a system 
of ethics. Nor is the sacramental system 
a means of teaching morality. It is rather 
a means of gaining mystical contact with 
Jesus. Baptism is the rite of incorpora- 
tion into Christ of the converted or the 
newly born. Confirmation is the rite 
whereby Christians are to receive the out- 


pouring of the Holy Spirit. The Mass is 
the rite of personal communion with the 
Redeemer. To the development of these 
sacraments and the surrounding of them 
with elaborate ceremonial, mystically sig- 
nificant, the Church devoted a very great 
deal of attention; until all the people un- 
derstood perfectly that the Christian re- 
ligion was not nearly so much a morality 
as it was a coming into contact with Him 
of whom the evangelist St. John said that 
He came ‘that they might have life and 
have it more abundantly.’ ” 

Dean Bell maintains that the in- 
creasing misunderstanding concerning 
the relationship of morals and religion 
accounts for the split of Christendom 
into two camps known as Catholic and 
Protestant. In the correction of erro- 
neous tendencies on each side he dis- 
cerns hope for a reunited Christendom. 
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“First of all, on the one side there was 
a growing failure to recognize that re- 
ligion was designed as a sanction, a hand- 
maid, an inspirer of morality, and a de- 
veloping regard for it as an end in self; 
and then, on the other s‘de, there was by 
way of reaction a complete repudiation 
of the mystical essence of religion and a 
tendency to deny that morality needs 
sanction, handmaids, and inspirers. The 
same two tendencies toward error are in 
the world to-day, but it seems likely to 
some observers—and therein lies the hopx 
of a reunited Christendom—that eventu- 
ally all Catholics will discover as great 
numbers of them have that religion is 
meaningless when made an end in itself; 
and that all Protestants will find, as great 
numbers of them are finding, that mo- 
rality without mysticism, at least Chris- 
tian morality without Christian mysticism, 
is so difficult as to be impossible.” 


CHESTERTON’S PROTEST AGAINST EASIER DIVORCE 


F there is any evil which British 
writers cannot attribute in these 
war days to the Prussian theory of 

the supremacy of the State, it is 
hard to discover it. G. K. Chester- 

ton finds that the North Germans have 
been the champions of that modern 
change which would make the State in- 
finitely superior to the family. They 
are thus the standard bearers of the 
European social tendency toward di- 
vorce. And against the evil of divorce 
Mr. Chesterton is a vigorous fighter. 
“The Christian view of marriage,” he 
says, “conceives the home as self-gov- 
erning in a manner analogous to an 
independent state; that is, that it may 
include internal reform and even in- 
ternal rebellion; but because of the 
bond, not against it. In this way it is 
itself a sort of standing reformer of 
the State; for the State is judged by 
whether its arrangements bear help- 
fully or bear hardly on the human ful- 
ness and fertility of the free family.” 
Mr. Chesterton believes that the war 
reveals a challenge to the super-state 
theory of morality by the free families 
of five great nations. His direct attack, 
however, is upon proposals to make 
divorce easier for the poor in England. 


‘He speaks out in an interview secured 


by the N. Y. Sun. In his opinion it is 
time to protest when the rich preach 
their vices to the poor. It is common 
to meet nowadays, he says, men who 
talk what they call free love as if it 
were something like free silver, a new 
and ingenious political scheme. “They 
seem to forget that it is as easy to 
judge what it would be like as to judge 
of what legal marriage would be like. 
Free love has been going on in every 
town and village since the beginning 
of the world; and the first fact that 
every man of the world knows about it 
is plain enough. It never does produce 





BY THE STATE 


any of the wild purity and perfect free- 
dom its friends attribute to it.” Mr. 
Chesterton elaborates this declaration, 


“If any paper had the pluck to head a 
column ‘Is Concubinage a Failure?’ in- 
stead of ‘Is Marriage a Failure?’ the 
answer ‘Yes’ would be given by the per- 
sonal memory of many men and by the 
historic memory of all. Modern people 
perpetually quote some wild expression of 
monks in the wilderness (when a whole 
civilization was almost maddened with re- 
morse) about the perilous quality of wo- 
man, about how she was a specter and a 
serpent and a destroying fire. Probably in 
the same age an establishment of nuns 
situated a few miles away described man 
also as a specter and a serpent; but their 
words have not come down io us.... 

“Most of the modern denunciations of 
marriage might have been copied direct 
from the maddest of the monkish diaries. 
The attack on marriage is an argument 
for celibacy. It is not_an argument for 
divorce. For that entanglement which 
celibacy avowedly avoids divorce merely 
reduplicates and repeats. 

“Tt may well have been a solemn com- 
fort to a gentleman of Africa to reflect 
that he had no wife. It cannot be any- 
thing but a discomfort to a gentleman of 
America to wonder which wife he really 
has. If progress means, as in the ludi- 
crous definition of Herbert Spencer, ‘an 
advance from the simple to the complex,’ 
then certainly divorce is a part of prog- 
ress. Nothing can be conceived more 
complex than the condition of a man who 
has settled down finally four or five times. 
Nothing can be imagined more complex 
than the position of a profligate who has 
not only had ten liaisons but ten legal 
liaisons. There is a real sense in which 
free love might free men. But freer di- 
vorce would catch them in the most com- 
plicated net ever woven in this wicked 
world.” 

The tragedy of love is in love, not 
in marriage, asserts Mr. Chesterton. 
There is no unhappy marriage that 
might not be an equally unhappy concu- 


binage, or a far more unnappy seauction. 

“Whether the tie be legal or not mat- 
ters something to the faithless party; it 
matters nothing to the faithful one. The 
pathos reposes upon the perfectly simple 
fact that if any one deliberately provokes 
either passions or affections he is respon- 
sible for them as long as they go on, as 
the man is responsible for letting loose a 
flood or setting fire to a city. 

“His remedy is not to provoke them, 
like the hermit. His punishment, when he 
deserves punishment, is to spend the rest 
of his life in trying to undo any ill he has 
done. His escape is despair, which is 
called, in this connection, divorce.” 


From the social point of view in 
England, Mr. Chesterton observes that 
it is the rich who largely believe in 
divorce, as the poor largely believe in 
fidelity. The principle held by the pop- 
ulace is simply the principle expressed 
in the words “for better, for worse.” 
A poor man’s divorce law in a society 
where power goes with wealth and 
where there is extreme inequality of 
wealth means in practice more pluto- 
cratic domination. 


“Everybody must know that it would 
mean in practice that well-dressed men, 
doctors, magistrates and inspectors, would 
have more power over the family lives of 
ill-dressed men, navvies, plumbers and 
potmen. Nobody can have the impudence 
to pretend that it would mean that nav- 
vies, plumbers and potmen would either 
individually or collectively have more 
power over the family lives of doctors, 
magistrates and inspectors. Nobody dare 
assert that because divorce is a State af- 
fair therefore the poor citizen will have 
any power, direct or indirect, to divorce 
a duchess from a duke or a banker from 
a banker’s wife. But no one will call it 
inconceivable that the power of rich fami- 
lies over poor families, which is already 
great, might be considerably increased by 
arming magistrates with more powers of 
interference with private life.” 
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An English Critic Discovers 
an American Masterpiece. 


HE belated publication of Grace 
T King’s “The Pleasant Ways of 

Saint Médard” (Holt) has been 
brought about by the high praise be- 
stowed upon this book by the English 
critic, Edward Garnett. In his much- 
discussed estimate of American fic- 
tion, presented some months ago in 
the Atlantic Monthly, Mr. Garnett, 
who had read Miss King’s book only 
in manuscript, wrote concerning it: 
“This poignant lament for the South, 
at the close of the Civil War, re- 
hearses a woman’s lingering memo- 
ries of the charm and grace of the 
New Orleans atmosphere, and of the 
poignant humiliation suffered by a 
ruined family. Will not its exquisite 
shades of feeling, delicate in vibrating 
sadness, give this novel a permanent 
place as an American literary classic?” 
A search for this masterpiece among 
published novels revealed the amazing 
fact that it had been neglected by 
American publishers. Now published 
by Holt, “The Pleasant Ways of Saint 
Médard” is winning the tributes of dis- 
cerning reviewers. As a picture of 
the aftermath of war, the book now 
has a striking timeliness, as the N. Y. 
Tribune notes. “This is war as the 
women of the South knew it and 
fought it—a poignant page of tribute 
to their bravery and endurance, with 
confidence in their lopks but despair 
in their hearts. And from those days 
of half a century ago Dr. Botot’s words 
echo to-day in a world of horror: 
‘There are no fortunes of war for 
women and children. It is all misfor- 
tunes for them—they are the sufferers; 
and their war goes on after the peace 
—they will still be suffering for it 
when the war is forgotten.’” The 
Tribune reviewer thus sums up his 
impression of this newly discovered 
classic: 


“A classic of American literature and 
American history, indeed, written with 
ali the grace and gayety of the last old 
Creole days, with all the strength and 
dignity of a period which, too, tried men’s 
souls and women’s hearts and darkened 
the childhood of their children. A book 
of tribute to high virtues shining in ad- 
versity, a book vibrant with indignation 
at times, again with bitterness of re- 
membrance, but always without rancor. 
Miss King has not forgotten, but she has 
learned to forgive. After fifty years she 
has reopened a chapter that was closed, 
only to write firmly and lastingly across 
its last page the words, ‘The End.’” 
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The Land of Poverty. 

OIGNANT” seems to be the ad- 
P jective most used to characterize 

the dominant note in Miss King’s 
book. This impression of poignancy 
is conveyed and sustained by the au- 
thor’s subtle depiction of poverty. Pov- 
erty—a tragic, catastrophic poverty— 
is the milieu, the atmosphere, the back- 
ground of the book. This is indicated 
by Miss King in her introduction, in 
one of the most eloquent and tenderly 
inspiring passages of this notable con- 
tribution to American literature. We 
quote it in part: 


“Poverty is a land to which no one goes 
willingly, which all strive instinctively to 
avoid. There seems to be no rest or ease 
in it. Who goes there old is buried there. 
The young spend their lives trying to get 
out of it. But the way out of it is nar- 
row and steep, like the path to Heaven. 
It almost seems to be the path to Heaven, 
so hard is the struggle to get through it. 
It is white with the bones of those who 
have died in it, as the way to Jerusalem 
was once with the bones of the Crusaders. 
Some, giving up the struggle, marry, and 
have children there; little ones who never 
lose the mark of their nativity. The 
trampling of the hard-footed necessities 
have told upon them; their hearts are 
furrowed by the tracks of hopes passing 
into disappointments. They know no 
other land than poverty, and are haunted 
by strange misconceptions of the land of 
the rich; the people who live in it and 
the people who get to it. 

“Who of us, who now inherit want as 
surely as our fathers did wealth, has not 
at one time or another made a pilgrimage 
to that Gibraltar of memory, the home of 
our childhood, of our Olympian begin- 
nings?... 

“To you who have not made that pil- 
grimage, I say, do not attempt it; you 
will never find what you seek. Thread 
the way to it only in memory, if you 
would find it. And yet, ye who have 
been in this land we have described, who 
have buried some of your old ones there, 
and it may be some of your young ones, 
who have spent your lives trying to get 
out of it, or helping others dearer than 
yourself on their way out of it, what 
think you of it, after all? What in truth 
found you there in default of the one lack 
that sent you there? Love, hope, courage, 
light in darkness, strength in weakness, 
fortitude under injustice, self-respect in 
the face of indignity and humiliation—did 
ye not find them growing there, growing 
naturally, not cultivated artificially as they 
are of necessity in that other and upper 
land? Was less truth to be met there, or 
thore falsehood from others, less self- 
sacrifice, less wifely devotion or family 
loyalty, than in the land of your lost in- 
heritance? Did you find the slim purse 








less charitable than the fat one, the heart 
under the shabby cloth less sympathetic 
than the one under the fine? 

“And—but there is no use to ask it— 
whatever the land af poverty lacks, it 
lacks not ideals; the beautiful ones that, 
as Schiller sings, fly from us one by one 
with our youthful years, leaving us at 
last to fare on alone without them to old 
age. They, as we know, wing their way 
more fondly down than up the narrow 
path, toward the cradle in the hovel, 
rather than to the one in the palace.” 


What England Thinks 
About O. Henry. 


HE complete works of O. Henry 
T have finally been published in 

England by Eveleigh Nash. This 
event is practically coincident with the 
publication of Stephen Leacock’s eu- 
logy for British readers of the nar- 
rative art of the American story-teller. 
Mr. Leacock pointed out that “the time 
is coming, let us hope, when the whole 
English-speaking world will recognize 
in O. Henry one of the great masters 
of modern literature.” English critics 
find this praise far too extravagant, 
yet they do not take the view recently 
expressed by Katharine Fullerton Ger- 
ould in an interview published by the 
N. Y. Times, that O. Henry recounted 
anecdotes instead of creating true 
short stories, and that his influence 
upon American literature has been a 
pernicious one. “The masters of mod- 
ern literature are few,” notes “Pen- 
guin” in the London Nation, “and O. 
Henry’s warmest admirers in the 
United States would not claim a place 
for him among them. It is true that 
they have bought a million copies of 
his books, and they are fond of call- 
ing him the American Maupassant, but 
they usually add that he comes a long 
way behind the French one.” This 
critic does not agree with Stephen 
Leacock that all of O. Henry’s two 
hundred and fifty stories are worth 
reading. He characterizes them as 
anecdotes : 


“Nearly all of them are anecdotes, and 
depend for their point on the anecdotal 
qualities of swiftness and surprise. His 
usual method was to write a few intro- 
ductory sentences, intended, as he said, 
to tell the reader that he was going to 
tell him a story, and, when the reader be- 
lieved that the story had come to an end, 
to bring in the quality of surprise and 
give the whole‘thing an entirely new per- 
spective. A civilian might compare the 
effect with that produced at the end of 
a battle by a shattering discharge of ar- 
tillery from some quite unsuspected em- 
placement. And no writer had a greater 























disregard for the solemn pedantries and 
decorums of art. ‘Get your effect,’ was 
his motto, ‘and get it in the shortest way.’ 
O. Henry got his by slang and suggestion. 
One of his American critics, reviewing 
his posthumous book, deplored ‘his irrev- 
erence for linguistic purity.’ Unless you 
can tolerate the most audacious crimes 
against linguistic purity, be advised, and 
leave O. Henry unread.” 


Yet “Penguin” grants O. Henry that 
power to describe distant countries in 
such a way that one has the impres- 
sion of having lived in them. This 
is Conrad’s power in evoking Malay, 
Kipling’s in calling forth India. 


“To these regions O. Henry has added 
Central America. He shows it to me as 
asland of languorous Sefioritas and som- 
nolent American consuls, of absconding 
financiers and mimic revolutions, of gui- 
tars and guerillas and guavas, a land on 
whose sandy beaches and beneath whose 
green palms it is always afternoon, yet 
where there is always something doing, or 
rather, something about to be done. I do 
not know whether an ordinary traveler 
would find much of this in Malay or In- 
dia or Central America. Probably he 
would not. But ‘enough if in my heart I 
know there’s such a place as Yarrow,’ and 
I am grateful to Mr. Conrad, Mr. Kip- 
ling and O. Henry for having given me 
the illusion that I have traveled in their 
company.” 

The Marine Engineer Who 
Has Become a Novelist. 

ASUALS of the Sea,” just pub- 
C lished in this country, introduces 

a new English novelist, William 
McFee. The new work suggests to 
its publishers (Doubleday Page) the 
art of Flaubert, Dickens, Zola, Con- 
rad and De Morgan. Yet in spite of 
such exaggerated praise, the novel is 
of undeniable distinction, in the opin- 
ion of James Huneker as expressed in 
the N. Y. Times. “It reeks with ac- 
tuality, for the author’s sincerity is a 
form of his talent.” McFee, we are 
informed, is a marine engineer, at 
present somewhere in the Medite:’- 
ranean, serving the British Empire. 
Mr. Huneker surmises that William 
McFee has been more influenced by 
the Russians, Dostoevsky and Tolstoy, 
and the French realists, Balzac, Flau- 
bert and Zola, than he would care to 
admit. “He sees objectively. He has 
the gift of projecting on paper vivid 
images that instantly evoke a char- 
acter, a place, a situation. . . . Best of 
all, he has genuine power, and that is 
worth a wilderness of technical short- 
comings. A writer of virile power is 
a rarity in this hour of insipid em- 
broidery and mucilaginous sentimen- 
talists.” Perhaps the most vital and 
vivid figure in the book is that of the 
girl Minnie Gooderich. Here is Mr. 
Huneker’s description of Minnie and 
her ineluctable selfishness: 


“There is little danger that Minnie 
Gooderich will ever become a ‘burning 
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topic’ at the women clubs. She is not a 
downright bad one; she is like the ma- 
jority of men and women, neither black 
nor white, a mediocre gray. She ‘sins’ 
with wide-open eyes, sins joylessly, tho 
profitably. She is not a Magdalen over 
whom sentimentalists weep becomingly. 
Her motto is: Get money! But to accom- 
plish her ends she is not an lago in petti- 
coats. She will never enter Lady Go- 
phir’s House of Reclamation. She 
through that exhausted sensualist’s phil- 
anthropic game. Her speech to Antony 
Gilfillan, the man with whom she enters 
the primrose path, is illuminating: ‘Was I 
right, after all, when I said it was money 
did everything?’ This rings as true as 


sees 


Balzac. She craves luxury—she does not 
possess a planturous temperament; be- 
cause it means power, freedom. The me- 





ENGINEER AND NOVELIST 


William McFee was born at sea, and has 


spent most of his life on shipboard. On his 
voyages as a marine engineer, his publishers 
informs us, he read the classics and also wrote 
five or six hundred words every day. His first 
book was “Letters from an Ocean Tramp,” and 
his new novel “Casuals of the Sea” suggests 
to his admirers the art of Dickens, Flaubert, 
and Conrad. 


tallic clink of gold coin reverberates in 
her own metallic soul. She is as hard 
as steel. and not particularly attractive. 
The adventuress is not in her make-up, 
despite her talk of adventures, her desire 
to see the world. She is not the harlot 
of the romancers. She will never go to 
the devil. Well-poised, absolutely devoid 
of morals—rather on the other side of 
good and evil—she neither enthralls nor 
disgusts. Firmly etched this girl lives be- 
fore us. She runs off with Gilfillan, does 
not pose as a ‘deserted’ victim, and 
catches a gullible sea captain, who later 
marries her. 

“Mr. Mclee balances the scales in his 
moral judgments. He is, I venture to say, 
an immoralist, that is, he does not con- 
demn Minnie’s action, nor does he pro- 
nounce it good. He knows that evil and 
good have been since the beginning of 
time, and still are bedfellows. There is 
no Lecky-like embellished pity for the 
prostitute as a class. So he casts no 
stones, does not moralize. Life is his 
quest and Minnie is alive, and if her pro- 
fession—surely the saddest in the world 
—is abhorrent she is not set before us on 
the pedestal so often accorded her sisters, 
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the pedestal of the ‘reclaimed woman.’ 
That way sentimentalism lies.” 


How Translators Make Mince- 


Meat of Masterpieces 

RIMES of American and -English 

translators of the great Russian 

novels which have been published 
in such great numbers during the past 
few years are concretely and bitterly 
exposed by the Russian critic M. Chu- 
kovski, a translation of whose indict- 
ment is published in the Tran- 
script. The worst offender according 
to the Russian critic is Miss Marian 
Fell, who is responsible for transla- 
tions of Chekhov. Here, protests M. 
Chukovski, are the worst 
offences. 


soston 


some of 


“She takes, for instance, Chekhov's 
famous story about a watch dog ‘Kash- 
tanka’ and converts the dog into a tree 
‘Kashtanka’ chestnut tree 
(Kashtan)! And she is not in the least 
confused by the intimation that a tree 
barks and bites! Having converted a dog 
into a plant she forthwith proceeds to 
convert a into a State: Chekhov 
speaks of an actor named ‘Jomini’; she 
converts him into Germany! The whole 
German empire out of one man! With 
her ‘Jomini’ becomes Germany, the poet 
Batushkov a ‘Batushka’ (Russian for pa- 
dre); the critic Dobroliubov (a proper 
name meaning literally ‘a lover of good’) 
Saint Francis of Assisi! Gogol turns out 
to be a fabulist according to her. Out of 
Ostrovski, the great dramatist, she makes 


becomes a 


man 


‘Ostrov’ (an island). From ‘Horek’ (a 
polecat) she obtains a tigress; from 
‘magistr,”’ a whole magistrature! And 


when we read in Chekhov the word gnoi 
(pus), we find in her translation the word 
‘genius.’ It is startling to find pus con- 
verted into genius, so that if we refer 
to her book of translations as a ‘putrid’ 
work she will feel flattered! 

“And, of course, after handled 
in this manner a few pages of Chekhov 
make him appear to the reader a complete 
idiot. When Count Shabelski in ‘Ivanov’ 
mutters, ‘I have spent some thirty thou- 
sand roubles on my cure,’ she translates 
it, ‘I have attended several tens of thou- 
sands of patients in my lifetime.’ The 
whole personality of Count Shabelski is 
instantaneously by a single line converted 
into a mere shadow of its original self. 
We find in Chekhov the phrase, ‘You 
have been a victim of your environment.’ 
She translates it, ‘You got out of bed on 
the wrong side this morning.’ . . .” 


being 


Small wonder, the Russian critic 
complains bitterly, that if the great 
Chekhov’s stories and plays are thus 
mutilated, the public is sarcastic and 
unfriendly. 


“The lofty harmony, the prayerfulness 
of Chekhov's plays, which at one time 
transformed the Moscow Art Theater 
into a kind of solemn temple for us, are 
left wholly imperceptible for the country- 
men of Jack London. 

“IT know, of course, that to translate 
Chekhov properly one must be at least a 
Dickens, and who has the right to be 
angry with the young lady because she 
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isn’t a Dickens? But an ordinary literary 
conscience should have restrained her 
from the sacrilege which she has so 
frivolously perpetrated. Better let Eng- 
land, Australia, America know nothing 
whatever about Chekhov than that they 
should judge him by a vulgar misrepre- 
sentation. Who, for example, would 
consent to hear Wagner interpreted by 
a barrel-organ? Who would hang on his 
walls a Titian reproduced by a house- 
painter?” 





Russian Literature 
As It Is Not! 


HE Russian critic declares that 
T it is a painful task for him to 

delve into the numerous English 
translations of the great Russian mas- 
ters. The English translator, appar- 
ently, has deliberately set out to vul- 
garize and impoverish the original. 
“He plucks each winged word, make 
them dull, prosaic, and truly at times 
it is even regrettable that he does not 
display that vivid illiteracy which Miss 
Fell flaunts; there would then at least 
be something on which to rest! He 
is finicky and assiduous, but, alas, in 
order to translate poets of genius, one 
must. oneself be a poet.” Russian art 
and literature, he continues, have 
hitherto been “our sole inheritance, 
our sole prophetic token to the world 
of the great Russian soul.” 


“You see we have no other tokens. 
Only here has our people betrayed what 
treasures are hidden in it. Take away 
from the people its Dostoevsky, Repins, 
Chekhovs and Scriabins, and how could 2 
stranger divine what spiritual beauty there 
is in it? 

“To mutilate for European readers the 
creations of Russian artists means to hu- 
miliate and degrade Russia, to deprive 
her of her sole halo in the eyes of Eu- 
rope. It is only, thanks to them, that our 
spiritual reapproachment with Europe is 
possible, a union not of calculation, but 
of the heart; how then can we remain 
indifferent to the destinies of Chekhov 
and Tolstoy’s writings in Europe?” 

The very choice of Russian books 
for English and American readers, 
this truculent critic concludes, evokes 
perplexity and sadness. “Occasionally 
the insane thought obtrudes itself that 
the very worst things are deliberately 
selected.” 


“Perhaps as a literary critic I have a 
morbidly exaggerated feeling for style, 
but I should prefer that ‘Anna Karenina,’ 
for example, did not reach European 
readers rather than that they should have 
made its acquaintance from those insipid 
and talentless translations which now 
exist. 

“Perhaps Dostoevsky was right when 
he condemned even the attempt to ac- 
quaint foreign readers with our most 
primitive books. 

“Dostoevsky surmises that the very in- 
strument of Russian speech is more va- 
ri d and richer than others; in it are more 
keys and strings than in the best Euro- 
pean languages. It seems to me, however, 
that the fault lies not so much in the in- 





strument as in those who play on tis 
instrument. If Chekhcv were translated, 
ot by American young ladies, but by 
Maupassant or Dickens, he would remain 
wonderful even in the translation. If not 
a Magnus, but a Longfellow, had under- 
taken ‘The Tale of the Armament of 
Igor,’ the charm of the original would 
have been preserved. The whole fact is 
that, among us, first-class poets, virtuosos 
of their language, come forward as trans- 
lators.” 





Heroic Abridgments! 
ARTIAL substantiation of this hu- 
PP ccven yet serious indictment of 
the translators of Russian novel- 
ists is independently presented by Pro- 
fessor G. R. Noyes in a study of Gon- 
charov, recently published in the N. Y. 
Nation. Goncharov’s most famous 
book “Oblomov,” translated by C. J. 
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THE CENSORSHIP SYMBOLIZED 
This striking drawing, appearing on many 
pages of one edition of the Parisian monthly, 
La Grande Revue, serves more than a mere 
artistic purpose. It fills up the gaps in pages 
whitened by the stern hand of the military cen- 
sorship. 


Hogarth (Macmillan), and “The 
Precipice” (Alfred A. Knopf) have 
been presented to British and Ameri- 
can readers, declares Professor Noyes, 
not because of any peculiar timeliness 
they possess, but to an almost feverish 
zeal on the part of the British and 
American public to understand Rus- 
sian literature. But how are we to 
know that we are receiving Russian 
literature unadulterated by translators ? 
In the case of Goncharov, this author- 
ity points out, the translators have 
given us very litt!'e of the original. 
He points out: 


“Mrs. Garnett gave a complete transla- 








tion of the short and comparatively in- 
significant ‘Common Story.’ But how 
could a translator or a publisher hope to 
find readers for an ynabridged version of 
‘Oblomov,’ a novel of 55q pages, which 
lias progressed to page 196 before the 
inert hero is pulled out of bed by his 
lackey, on the opening day of the action, 
at four in the afternoon? In the transla- 
tion the book has been cut down to less 
than half the length of the original. “The 
Precipice’ has suffered a similar fate; of 
its vast thousand-page chronicle of dozy 
gentlefolk only the main narrative re- 
mains. Such heroic abridgment may have 
been wise, but let no English student of 
Russian literature imagine that he has be- 
fore him the real Goncharov, as he has 
the real Turgenev, Dostoevsky and Tol- 
stoy!” 


The Vanity of Tri- 
umphs that Fade. 


HE latest volume from the pen 

of M. Anatole France to be 

translated into English, “Pierre 
Noziére” (Lane), defies classification. 
Is it a novel? No. Is it autobiog- 
raphy? No. It is a bit of both. It 
is even more anarchical in structure 
than most of M. France’s books; but 
it is nonetheless stimulating and enter- 
taining, even more personal and perspi- 
cacious than many of his novels. Per- 
haps those chapters’ dealing with the 
vendors of second-hand books on the 
quays of the Seine are most personal 
and tender. “Pierre Noziére” was fa- 
miliar with all the book-stalls along the 
river, and he paints a striking and 
thoroly human portrait of that quaint 
Monsieur Debas “who never sold his 
books, but occasionally read them.” To 
such an inveterate bookworm as Ana- 
tole France, these wanderings among 
the books of other ages meant more 
than the mere discovery of some for- 
gotten masterpiece or first edition: 


“For my part, I have never lighted 
upon an original edition of Moliére or 
Racine on the quays; but I have gained 
there something of greater worth than 
Tartufe before the plates or an Athalie in 
quarto; I have found wisdom there. All 
those piles of paper begrimed with prin- 
ters’ ink have taught me the vanity of 
triumphs that fade, of glory which blos- 
soms but to die. Never do I turn over 
the contents of the penny box but a calm 
and gentle melancholy steals into my 
heart, and I say: ‘What avails it to add 
yet a few more pages to this mass of ink- 
stained paper?” 


Another Romance of W. H. Hud- 
son’s Rescued from Oblivion. 


VY JHEN “The Purple Land,” by 
W. H. Hudson, was first pub- 
lished in England in 1885, it 

was reviewed not as a flashing, color- 

ful account of strange adventure in a 

tropical land, but under the heading 

of “travels and geozraphy.” Natu- 
rally, it very shortly fe'l into oblivion, 
as the author confesses in his preface 
to a new edition of this exciting pica- 
resque tale (E. P. Dutton). Now, after 
nineteen vears of obscurity, John Gals- 
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worthy and “other men of letters 
who found it on a forgotten heap and 
liked it in spite of its faults, or because 
of them, have concerned themselves to 
revive it.” Like “Green Mansions,” 
Mr. Hudson’s_ beautiful “Chateau- 
briandesque” romance, this book deals 
with South America, “but here the 
story is flung in a careless, only half 
unraveled thread,” to quote the N. Y. 
Evening Sun, “through that lovely es- 
tancia country which is behind Monte- 
video.” 

“To compare ‘The Purple Land’ with 
‘Green Mansions’ would be invidious as 
well as unnecessary; for the latter is an 


“THE BROOK KERITH” 
exquisite, fragile, Tiffany-tinted piece of 
love and love's tragedy, while the former, 
almost entirely bereft of p'ot and conse- 
quence, is a flashing, trumpeting account 
of adventure upon strange adventure. 
Fascinating, always quietly, whimsically 
exciting, it follows the devious, unex- 
pected adventures of Richard Lamb, the 
young Englishman, through the little land 
of the ‘Banda Oriental.’ 

“Excepting for the persons who are met 
in the course of the rambles there is lit- 
tle attempt at characterization. Richard 
Lamb himself is a genial young rapscal'ion 
who seems to be falling too often in love 
with the many beautiful senoritas whom 
he meets—despite the fact that his stolen 
bride awaits him in the rear with faithful 
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affection. But his irre 
sistibly droll, his eye for color unfailing 
and he is that 
whom it is ever sO easy 


happenings are 


Tom Jones sort of a chap 


to torgive 


“That chapter which records the camp 
fire tales after a revolutionary battle is 
especially salty. The rebels’ ghost and 


nature faker stories outrival Munchhausen 
himself—and outraged 
when asked by the young Englishman t 


yet they grow 
believe that London has a palace of glass 
and black fogs! 

“At times, too, there is a fine sense of 
sympathy of the tragic and pathetic. But 
through it all tear-stained, flirtatious or 
roaring with laughter, there 
vivid, adventurous youthfulness and a 
panorama of South American adventure.’ 


swings a 


GEORGE MOORE’S IRONIC NOVEL CONCERNING THE 
BIRTH OF CHRISTIANITY 


’M not a theologian, but a novelist !” 
Mr. George Moore exclaimed to A. 
St. John Adcock, the London corre- 

spondent of the Boston Transcript, 
when the latter questioned him concern- 
ing his new novel “The Brook Kerith” 
(Macmillan). The book, we read, is 
an audacious novelization of the life of 
Christ, a bold revision of the narrative 
of the new testament—a book, accord- 
ing to the erudite James Huneker (who 
reviews it for the N. Y. Sun), that will 
offend the faithful and one that 
will not convince the heterodox. 
“My work should be read and 
judged as a novel—as art, not as 
history,” continued Mr. Moore 
in explanation. The author’s 
aim as explained in his own 
words, is recounted in the Tran- 
script by Mr. Adcock: 


“The story of ‘The Brook Kerith’ 
is nearly two thousand years old, 
but its people are as human as 
the men and women of our own 
time and I have studied them and 
tried to present them as such. | 
found the germ of the story in 
legends that can be traced back 
as far as to the second or third 
century and are probably coeval 
with the Gospels themselves. Ac- 
cording to them, Christ did not 
die upon the Cross but was some- 
way taken down alive, survived for 
many years after and went on a 
preaching mission into India. Those 
legends have made a strong ap- 
peal to me ever since I came upon 
them; of course they are vague and 
leave much unexplained, but I have 
studied all records that might throw 
light on them and deducing a little 
here and a little there have used 
my imagination upon them and 
fashioned them into a detailed and 
coherent tale. I begin with the 
childhood of Joseph of Arimathea, 
of how he grows up and works 
with his father who is a fish-salter. 
He meets with Jesus and is strange- 
ly impressed by him. Later, when 





tionary 
have tried to express my admiration for Paul,” explains the 
daring author, “whose Epistles I look upon as portraying a 
Human soul more vividly than ever a human soul was 
trayed in literature.” 


Jesus is away and the fame of his teach- 
ings is beginning to spread through Ju- 
daea, Joseph is drawn to go in search 
of him and they come together again. 
It is Joseph who takes him down from 
the cross and carries him to his house 
and tends him till he recovered, I 
have persuaded myself that in his early 
days, before his baptism by John, Jesus 
was an Essene, and after the Cruci- 
fixion he rejoins that Jewish order of 
cenobites and retires into an Essene 
monastery which I have placed in a gorge 
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STILL A REBEL 


In “The Brook Kerith,” George Moore presents a revolu- 


interpretation of the founder of Christianity. 
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that is known as the Brook Kerith. Here 
he stays in seclusion and passes into old 
age living as a shepherd, looking after 
the sheep in the monastery grounds.” 


Meanwhile, to follow Mr. Moore’s 
own summary of his novel, the con- 
version of Paul has taken place. Paul 
has been going about the land preach- 
ing with more and more success as 
the great protagonist of the teachings 
of Christ. In the words of George 
Moore, as quoted by Mr. Adcock: 


“At last, in the course of his 
wanderings, he arrives one day at 
the monastery and the monks 
buke him when he talks of the 
atonement, and assure him that 
Christ did not die on the cross but 
lives among them one of 
their order. Paul con- 
verse with Christ ob- 
stinately skeptical, and presently 
preaches to the monks and ex- 
pounds his doctrine. Listening to 
him, Christ realizes that Paul is 
teaching many things that are not 
true, that his faith is grounded in 
error, that he has misinterpreted 
some of Christ’s sayings, and 
leading the world to believe in 
others in which Christ in his ma- 
turer wisdom no longer believes: 
and he resolves to reveal himself 
and make the truth known. When 
Paul has finished, Christ begins to 
relate his own (‘Thou canst 
not understand Paul,’ he tells 
him, ‘but I understand thee, for 
once I was thee’), but no 
has he told enough to make his 
identity clear than Paul, bewildered 
and horrified at what this revelation 
must mean, how it must falsify all 
he has taught and the 
ligion he has been building up 
not credit he has 
hear any but flees from 
place. By and by, Christ 
and overtakes him, but the in- 
terval he has considered matters 
and sees that if he persists in his 
determination he will not gen- 
erallv believed but will merely sow 
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doubt and dissension and do more harm 
than good. So he resigns himself and re- 
turns to the monastery, leaving Paul firm 
in his faith to go on and preach it in 
Jerusalem.” 


Perhaps George Moore’s most bril- 
liant. pages in this book are those in 
which he describes Paul’s flight to the 
Brook Kerith and his sojourn as the 
sheltered guest of the Essenes. Thus 
the meeting of Paul and Jesus is re- 
counted as taking place twenty years 
after the Crucifixion. Jesus is de- 
picted as bewildered by Paul’s story of 
his wanderings. “And who are the 
Christians?” asks Jesus. He resolves 
later to go to Jerusalem and tell the 
truth, declaring: 


“In my teaching I wandered beyond our 
doctrines and taught that this world is 
but a mock, a sham, a disgrace, and 
that naught was of avail but repentance. 
John’s teaching took possession of me. 
. . . His teaching was true when he was a 
teacher, but when I became his disciple 
his teaching became false; it turned me 
from my natural self and into such great 
harshness of mind that in Nazareth when 
my mother came with my brothers and 
sisters to the Synagogue, I said, woman, 
I have no need of thee, and when Joseph 
of Arimathea returned to me after a long 
attendance by his father’s bedside, I told 
him he must learn to hate his father and 
mother if he would become worthy to 
follow me. But my passion was so great 
in those days that I did not see that my 
teaching was not less than blasphemy 
against God, for God has created the 
world for us to live in it, and He has 
put love of parents into our hearts be- 
cause He wishes us to love our parents, 
and if he has put into the heart of man 
love of woman, and into the heart of 
woman love of man, it is because He 
wishes both to enjoy that love.... In 
telling this story I am but doing the work 
of God; no man strays tery far from the 
work that God has decreed for him. But 
in the time I am telling I was so exalted 
by the many miracles which I had per- 
formed by the power of God or the power 
of a demon, I know not which, that I en- 
couraged my disciples to speak of me as 
the son of David, tho I knew myself to 
be the son of Joseph, the carpenter. .. .” 


Jesus finally comes to the realization 
that the followers of Paul would never 
become convinced of the truth of his 
story. He starts out from the monas- 
tery of the Essenes in the direction 
of Jerusalem, but finally gives up this 
plan and retires into the hills. It is 
suggested that later he went to preach 
in India. Thus is Paul left to spread 
the gospel repudiated by Jesus him- 
self, who explains to Paul his later 
convictions. In the words of James 
Huneker: 


“Jesus gently expounds his theories, tho 
George Moore pulls the wircs. A panthe- 
ism that ends in Nirvana, Néant, Nada, 
Nothing! Despairing of ever forcing the 
world to see the light, he is become a 
Quietist, almost a Buddhist. He might 
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have quoted the mystic Joachim Flora— 
of the Third Kingdom—who said that the 
true ascetic counts nothing his own save 
only his harp. When a man’s cross be- 
comes too heavy a burden to carry then 
let him cast it away, Jesus cast his cross 
away—his spiritual ambition — believing 
that too great love of God leads to propa- 
gation of the belief, then to hatred and 
persecution of them that won’t believe. 

“The Jews, says Jesus, are an intoler- 
ant, stiff-necked people; they love God, 
yet they hate men. Horrified at all this 
Paul parts company with the Son of Man, 
secretly relieved to hear that he is not 
going, as he had contemplated, to give 
himself up to Hanan, the High Priest in 
Jerusalem, to denounce the falseness of 
the heretical sect named after him. Paul, 
without crediting the, story, saw in Jesus 
a dangerous rival. The last we hear of 
the divine shepherd is a rumor that he 
may join a roving band of East Indians 
and go to the source of all beliefs, to 
Asia, impure, mysterious Asia, the mother 
of mystic cults. Paul too disappears, and 
on the little coda: ‘The rest of his story 
is unknown.’ We are fain to believe that 
the ‘rest of his story’ is very well known 
in the wide world.” 


Putting aside the fact that “The 
Brook Kerith’ may well prove a 
“formidable rock of offence” in the 
eyes of the Church, to quote Mr. 
Huneker further, there is no question 
of its. supreme literary merit. The 
literary review of the N. Y. Times 
editorially remarks: 


“The value, the artistic force of it, 
is apparent with the very first paragraph 
of ‘The Brook Kerith.’ The reader who 
ventures thus far into this remarkable 
book becomes steeped in the scenery, the 
ways and thoughts of ancient Syria, not 
in a Syria reborn through the painful toil 
of the archaeologist, but a Syria that is as 
living to-day, humanly speaking, as it was 
two thousand years ago. This result is 
achieved, primarily, by the mere literary 
expression in which Mr. Moore envelops 
his ‘story. He writes as if he were a 
contemporary of the scenes which he de- 
picts. True to his literary standards, his 
method is realistic—just as Flaubert’s was 
when he created ‘Salammbo.’ But it is 
his instinct for the right word, his sim- 
plicity of method, his flow of language 
gliding imperceptibly from sheer collo- 
quialism to passionate, poetic expression 
—almost to Scriptural dignity —that 
makes his book preeminent as an ex- 
ample of perfect literary style. One is 
led to suppose that here what is, in most 
of us, merely wordless thought, becomes 
spontaneously articulate, gifted with an 
intuitive choice of words that lifts the 
novelist’s dream into the atmosphere of 
reality.” 


“The Brook Kerith” contains sen- 
tences, paragraphs, passages, chapters, 
in the opinion of the N. Y. Times, 
composed apparently without an ef- 
fort, that are so clear, so balanced, so 
liquid, that, when one has finished the 
book, one can turn pages and read 
them for their own sake. To some of 





his critics, Mr. Moore’s abandonment 
of the use of quotation-marks is rather 
puzzling, particularly in view of his 
use of long paragraphs and. an abun- 
dance of dialog. It has been suggested 
that he is imitating biblical form. 
Here is an example of his narrative 
style, somewhat marred, we feel, by 
typographical eccentricity: 


“And he told her there were in the 
village two young girls, one as fair as 
the other, rivals in love as well as in 
beauty, both having the same young man 
in their hearts, and for a long time it 
seemed uncertain which would get him; 
for he seemed to favor them alterna- 
tively, till at length Ruth, unable to bear 
her jealousy any longer, went to the 
young man, saying that she was close on 
a resolve to see him no more. Your 
lover? he answered, his cheek: blanching, 
for he dearly loved her. I haven’t got- 
ten a lover, she said, only a share in a 
lover. Your words, Ruth, relieve me of 
much trouble, he replied, and he took her 
in his arms and said: It was a good 
thought that brought you hither, for if 
you hadn't come I might never have been 
able to decide between you; but your 
coming has given me strength, and now I 
know which I desire. And then it was 
the girl’s cheek that grew pale, for he 
hadn’t answered at once which he would 
have. Which? she asked, and he re- 
plied: You, not Rachel. If that be so, 
she answered, I am divided between joy 
and sorrow, gladness for myself, sorrow 
for my friend; and it behooves me to go 
to her and tell her of her loss. I am 
the chosen one, she said to Rachel, who 
turned away, saying: Had I gone to him 
and asked him to choose between us he 
would have chosen me. He couldn’t do 
else. 

“She began to brood and speak of a 
spell laid upon the young man, and her 
visits to a sorceress came to be spoken 
about so openly that it was against the 
bridegroom’s wish that Rachel was asked 
to the wedding feast; but Ruth pleaded, 
saying that it would be no feast for her 
if Rachel did not present herself at the 
table. The twain sat opposite each other 
at table, Rachel seemingly the happier, 
laughing, foretelling that Mondis would 
fill Ruth’s life with happiness from end 
to end. Thou wilt never see the face 
of an evil hour, she said, and Ruth in 
her great joy answered: Rachel, I know 
not why he didn’t choose thee, thou’rt so 
beautiful; and the young man Mondis 
wooed her at the table, to Ruth’s plea- 
sure, for she knew of his thankfulness to 
Rachel for allowing the wedding to pass 
in concord, without a jarring note. She 
seemed to listen to him as a sister might 
to a beloved brother, and as the wedding 
feast drew to a close she said, Ruth shall 
drink wine with me, and the cups were 
passed across the table, and laughter and 
jest flowed on for a while. But soon 
after drinking from Rachel’s cup Ruth 
turned pale and, leaning back into the 
arms of the bridegroom, she said, I know 
not what ails me.... And then a little 
later on she was heard to say, I am go- 
ing, and with a little sigh she went out 
of life, lying on her bridegroom’s arm, 
white and still like a cut flower.” 
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FREUD HELPS THE ARTIST 


PRODUCED WITH PSYCHIC AID? 






Austin O. Spare and Frederick Carter have applied the psycho-analytic theories of Freud, Jung and their school as an aid in releasing the cramped and 


suppressed imaginative fancies of the modern artist. 


AUTOMATIC DRAWING AS A FIRST 


OWER of literal reproduction 

is not more than slightly use- 

ful to the imaginative artist. 

Beyond the field of immediate 

accuracies and objective un- 
derstanding, there is the wide region 
of the subconscious to be explored. 
The key to this region is obtained by 
the method of “Automatic Drawing,” 
according to the explanation of the 
English artists, Austin O. Spare and 
Frederick Carter, who reveal the 
secrets of their artistic discovery in the 
pages of “Form,” newest among John 
Lane’s sumptuous quarterlies of the 
arts. “No amount of manual skill and 
consciousness of error,” to quote the 
champions of automatic drawing, “will 
produce good drawing. A recent book 
on painting by a well-known painter 
is a case in point; there the example of 
masters of draughtsmanship may be 





A DREAM DRAWING 
Here is an elaboration of a vision conceived 
during ‘tle course of an experiment in auto- 
matic drawing, 





AID TO THE ARTIST 


compared with the painter-author’s 
own, side by side, and the futility of 
mere skill and interest examined.” A 
plea is made for the most definite and 
simple forms and ideas to attain ex- 
pression in a manner absolutely freed 
of all inessentials. Automatic draw- 
ing, it is claimed, presents such a 
method. 


“An ‘automatic’ scribble of twisting and 
interlacing lines permits the germ of idea 
in the subconscious mind to express, or 
at least suggest itself to the conscious- 
ness. From this mass of procreative 
shapes, full of fallacy, a feeble embryo 
of idea may be selected and trained by the 
artist to full growth and power. By these 
means may the profoundest depths of 
memory be drawn upon and the springs 
of instinct tapped. 

“Yet let it not be thought that a person 
not an artist may by these means become 
one: but those artists who are hampered 
in expression, who feel limited by the 
hard conventions of the day and wish for 
freedom, who strive for self-expression 
but have not attained to it, these may find 
in it a power and a liberty elsewhere un- 
discoverable. Thus writes Leonardo da 
Vinci: ‘Among other things I shall not 
scruple to discover a new method of 
assisting the invention, which, tho trifling 
in appearance, may yet be of considerable 
service in opening the mind and putting it 
upon the scent of new thoughts, and it 
is this: if you look at some old wall 
covered with dirt, or the odd appear- 
ance of some streaked stones, you may 
discover several things like landskips, 
battles, clouds, uncommon attitude, drap- 
eries, etc. Out of this confused mass of 
objects the mind will be furnished with 
abundance of designs and subjects, per- 
fectly new.’.... 

“The hand must be trained to work 
freely and without control, by practice in 
making simple forms with a continuous 
involved line without afterthought, i. e., 
its intention should just escape conscious- 
ness. 


“Drawings should be made by allowing 
the hand to run freely with the least pos- 
sible deliberation. In time shapes will be 
found to evolve, suggesting conceptions, 
forms and ultimately having personal or 
individual style. 

“The mind in a state of oblivion, with- 
out desire towards reflection or pursuit of 
materialistic intellectual suggestions, is in 
a condition to produce successful draw- 
ings of one’s personal ideas, symbolic in 
meaning and wisdom. By this means 
sensation may be visualized.” 
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THE BEGINNING 
The artist strives to attain a state of mental 
oblivion. Such results as -this often result, 
valueless except to the artist himself. 
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SAMUEL BUTLER—THE MOST SUCCESSFUL FAILURE 
AMONG VICTORIAN WRITERS — | 


ET meet we shall, and part, 
and meet again 

Where dead men meet, on 

lips of living men.” 

This was the only sort of im- 
mortality that Samuel Butler hoped for 
—“vivus per ora virum’’—and, curiously 
enough, it seems to be just, the sort of 
immortality that is his reward already, 
just fourteen years after his death. 
The new study of “Samuel Butler, 
Author of ‘Erewhon’: The Man and 
His Work” (Grant Richards), by John 
F. Harris, especially, has had the 
happy effect of evoking many warm 
tributes to the curiously antithetical 
genius of Butler, who might be de- 
scribed as “the most successful failure 
of the Victorian era.” 

When Samuel Butler passed away in 
1902, he was appreciated only by a 
suall circle, tho hardly known to the 
general reader. Since that time, due 
perhaps to the praise of Bernard Shaw 
(tho the late William James must be 
credited with introducing Butler to 
American readers), his reputation has 
grown far and wide. Even those of 
his books which had been considered 
too shocking or too restricted in inter- 
est to’ be published have established 
themselves in numerous editions. The 
praises and eulogies for the unique 
genius of Samuel Butler which Mr. 
Harris’s study has called forth from 
British critics are in striking contrast 
to the attitude of disapproval to the 
man during his lifetime. Yet his curi- 
ous genius manifested itself more elo- 
quently perhaps in failure than it could 
have had he won the plaudits of the 
Victorian critics and ‘public. 

One reason for Samuel Butler’s 
failure to arouse the interest of the 
Victorians was because he was the ex- 
act antithesis of the epoch. Instead of 
being self-satisfied, as the critic of the 
London Outlook points out, he was 
perpetually obsessed by shortcomings; 
in place of self-concentration he be- 
stowed his whole thought upon the en- 
vironment which hemmed him in. His 
strong individuality could not conform 
to the Victorian standards. He was 
the very opposite of the “great Vic- 
torians,” so skilfully yet so depress- 
ingly depicted by Mr. Harris—George 
Eliot with her philosophic tea parties; 
Walter Pater with a style which But- 
ler compared to the complexion of an 
enameled old woman; Alfred Tenny- 
son pompously declaiming in front of 
the statues of the British Museum. 
Samuel Butler was not of these. But- 
ler has the type of honesty, originality, 
or sensibility which asserts itself 
“whether you are about to baptize a 
child or go to an evening party, and 
asks: ‘Now why am I doing this? Is it 


because other people do it? Is it 
right? Do I enjoy doing it?’ -And is 
always preventing the possessor from 
falling into step with the throng.” 
Such an attitude was fatal to success 
in Victorian day. This explains But- 
ler’s “triumphant failure.” A critic 
of the London Times points out: 


“He failed in everything he took up— 
music and science, painting and litera- 
ture; and lived the most secluded of 
lives, without need of dress clothes, in a 
set of rooms in Clifford’s Inn, where he 
cooked his own breakfast and fetched his 
own water. But his triumph lay not in 
being a failure, but in achieving the kind 
of success he thought worth while, in be- 
ing the master of his life, and in select- 
ing the right things to do with it. In 
his obscurity he had wrought out a 
very clear notion of ‘The Kingdom 
of Heaven’ and of the qualities needed 
by those who seek it; of the people who 
are the ‘only people worth troubling 
about,’ and of the things ‘which nobody 
doubts who is worth talking to.’ He had, 
of course, a splendid collection of ha- 
treds, just as he worshipped Handel and 
Shakespeare, Homer and the authoress of 
the Odyssey, Tabachetti and Bellini, so as 
to make him rather suspicious of other 
worshippers. In his isolation and idiosyn- 
crasies he sometimes recalls Edward Fitz- 
Gerald, but with the great difference that 
whereas FitzGerald early realized the 
vanity of fighting the monster, Butler was 
always busy planting his darts in the 
flanks of his age, always pugnacious 
and always full of self-confidence. And 
against neglect and disapproval he had a 
private supply of most satisfactory con- 
solations. It was much better fun, he 
said, to write fearlessly for posterity than 
to write ‘like, we will say, George Eliot, 
and make a lot of money by it.’ These 
reflections certainly kept his temper cooler 
than is usual in the case of a man who 
has so much to satirize, and also pre- 
served in all its vigor his most uncom- 
promizing individuality.” 


Satire was Samuel Butler’s perfect 
weapon; but his was a creative satire, 
not a destructive, as his one novel 
“The Way of All Flesh” (recently pub- 
lished in a new edition by the Dut- 
tons) and the two “Erewhon” books 
sufficiently indicate. Butler’s satire 
“was designed to help the age rehabili- 
tate itself by getting into honest rela- 
tions with its own motives and pur- 
poses. It was, above all things, the 
satire of a man who has ideals, and 
who desires to instil those ideals into 
his fellow men; but who, at the same 
time, having a natural aversion from 
the preaching business, finds it more 
congenial to drive his meaning home 
through an undercurrent of humorous 
exaggeration.” 

Mr. Harris characterizes Butler as 
“the last of the adventurous English 
amateurs, interested in so many things 


that even at the end of his life he 
hardly knew what his vocation was, 
tho he would have called it ‘the making 
of books.’” Yet, if we may believe a 
reviewer of the London Times, at least 
two of the books of this “adventurous 
amateur,” Butler’s novel, “The Way of 
All Flesh,” and the “Note-books,” de- 
serve a high place among the achieve- 
ments of English literature of the Vic- 
torian era. 


“He had worked upon both for many 
years, and the novel he would have writ- 
ten yet again had he lived. As it is, it 
has all the qualities of work done almost 
as a hobby, from sheer love of it, taken 
up and laid down at pleasure, and receiv- 
ing the very impress of the maker’s hand. 
And yet it is easy to understand why it 
did not arouse enthusiasm when it first 
appeared—why it yields more upon the 
third reading than upon the first. It is 
a book of conviction, which goes its own 
way, passing the conventional turnings 
without looking at them. But, after read- 
ing it, we hardly care to inspect some of 
the masterpieces of English fiction; it 
would be as unkind as to let in the cold 
light of day upon a dowager in a ball 
dress. It would be easy to enumerate 
many important and splendid gifts in 
which Butler as a novelist was deficient ; 
but his deficiency serves to lay bare one 
gift in which he excelled, and that is his 
point of view. To have by nature a point 
of view, to stick to it, to follow it where 
it leads, is the rarest of possessions, and 
lends value even to trifles. This gift 
Butler had in the highest degree; he gives 
a turn or a twist to the most ordinary 
matter, so that it bores its way to the 
depths of our minds, there to stay when 
more important things have crumbled to 
dust. If proof of this-is wanted, read his 
account of buying new-laid eggs in ‘The 
Note-books,’ or the story of ‘The Aunt, 
the Nieces, and the Dog,’ or the anecdote 
of the old lady and her parrot in ‘The 
Humor of Homer. These Note - books 
of Butler’s will certainly beget many 
other note-books, which will be a source 
of profound disappointment to their own- 
ers. It seems so simple a thing to have 
a note-book and to have ideas; but what 
if the ideas refuse to come, or lodge in 
the same place instead of ranging from 
earth to Heaven? We shall, at any rate, 
learn to respect Butler more highly. The 
truth is that despite his homeliness and 
his seeming accessibility, no one has ever 
succeeded in imitating Butler; to do so 
one would have to unscrew one’s head 
and put it on altogether differently. At 
one time we think it is his humor that 
eludes us, that strange, unlaughing, over- 
whelming gift which compresses his 
stories at one grasp into their eternal 
shape; at another the peculiar accent and 
power of his style; but in the end we 
cease to dissect, and give ourselves up to 
delight in a structure which seems to us 
so entire and all of a piece; so typically 
English, we would like to think, remem- 
bering his force of character, his human- 
ity, and his great love of beauty.” 











POETS PLAYING THEIR PART 


VOICES OF THE LIVING POETS 


LL this talk about preparedness 
and all this uneasiness over 
the “hyphen” in American 
life reminds us, or ought to 
remind us, of the important 

function of the poet in creating a real 
nationality in any country. We need 
soldiers and munitions, but most of all 
we need a common enthusiasm in the 
ideals for which the nation stands and 
some sort of general understanding of 
what those ideals are. In the schools 
of the nation and in its literature (and 
in the schools largely through its lit- 
erature) are to be found the chief gen- 
erators of this enthusiasm and _ this 
understanding. The historian plays a 
part, the novelist plays a part, but the 
poet plays a still greater part in the 
creation of this spiritual preparedness. 
Amy Lowell, in an article in the Crafts- 
man for July, makes a shrewd plea 
for the “new poetry” when she writes 
as follows: 


“The artists of the older countries have 
always written about the things among 
which they lived, in the way that best 
suited them. Our artists are only just 
beginning to dare to be themselves. And 
the New Poetry is blazing a trail toward 
nationality far more subtle and intense 
than any settlement houses and waving of 
the American flag in schools can ever 
achieve. I might say with perfect truth 
that the most national things we have 
are sky-scrapers, ice-water, and the New 
Poetry, and each of these means more 
than appears on the surface.” 


We can’t see the point in limiting 
this plea to the “new poets.” It ap- 
plies to all real poets, of the new 
school or of the old school or of no 
school at all. But we cannot depend 
upon the dead poets to do this work. 
Each generation must have its own 
poets to pass on the flame to the next 
generation. A generation that has no 
poets of its own speedily loses its rev,- 
erence for the poets of the past. Henry 
Adams Bellows brings out an impor- 
tant point in a recent number of the 
Beliman. He writes: 


“The present revival of poetry in 
America has its roots firmly in this wide- 
spread recognition of poetry as a neces- 
sity. The few who are doing good work 
owe much—far more than they know—to 
the many whose work, on its merits, de- 
serves even less recognition than it gets. 
‘That’s just what I was trying to say, but 
couldn’t,’ one of the utterly unsuccessful 
strugglers told me once, on being shown 
a stanza by a great poet. He had failed, 
outwardly at least, but he had learned to 
understand, and to care; he had made 
Keats speak for him because he had tried 
to speak for himself... . 

“Statistics columns long could be ad- 
duced, if anybody would take the trouble 
to compile them, to prove that the revival 
of poetry is a genuine popular uprising, a 


sort of French Revolution deriving its 
impetus from the widespread longing for 
relief from the burden of being hopeless- 
ly inexpressive. And this, far more than 
the actual quality of the verse now being 
written, is the hope for the future.” 


In the Poetry Review we find a 
poem illustrating the point we are 
making that each generation needs its 
own poets to keep the national ideals 
alive and to reinterpret the past to the 
present. A fair-sized anthology might 
be made of poetry about Lincoln; but 
that does not alter the value of this 
new expression in vers libre: 


LINCOLN. 
By Joun Goutp FLETCHER, 


: 


IKE a gaunt, scraggly pine 
Which lifts its head above the 


mournful sandhills ; 
And patiently, through dull years 
of bitter silence, 
Untended and uncared for, starts to grow. 


Ungainly, laboring, huge, 

The wind of the north has twisted and 
gnarled its branches; 

Yet in the heat of midsummer days, when 
thunder-clouds ring the horizon, 

A nation of men shall rest beneath its 
shade. 


And it shall protect them all, 

Hold everyone safe there, watching aloof 
in silence; 

Until at last one mad stray bolt from the 
zenith 

Shall strike it in an instant down to earth. 


Il. 


There was a darkness in this man, an 
immense and hollow darkness, 

Of which we may not speak, nor share 
with him, nor enter; 

A darkness through which strong roots 
stretched downwards into the earth 

Towards old things; 


Towards the herdman-kings who walked 
the earth and spoke with God, 

Towards the wanderers who sought for 
they knew not what, and found their 
goal at last; 

Towards the men who waited, only wait- 
ed patiently when all seemed lost 

Many bitter winters of defeat; 


Down to the granite of patience 

These roots swept, knotted fibrous roots, 
prying, piercing, seeking, 

And drew from the living rock and the 
living waters about it 

The red sap to carry upwards to the sun. 


Not proud, but humble, 

Only to serve and pass on, to endure to 
the end through service; 

For the axe is laid at the roots of the 
trees, and all that briny not forth 
good fruit 


Shall be cut down on the day to come 
and cast into the fire 


Ill. 


There is a silence abroad in the land to- 
day, 

And in the hearts of men, a deep and 
anxious silence; 

And, because we are still at last, those 
bronze lips slowly open, 

Those hollow and weary eyes take on a 
gleam of light. 


Slowly a patient, firm-syllabled voice cuts 
through the endless silence 

Like laboring oxen that drag a plow 
through the chaos of rude clay-fields : 

I went forward as the light goes forward 
in early spring, 

But there were also many things which | 
left behind. 


Tombs that were quiet; 

One, of a mother, whose brief light went 
out in the darkness, 

One, of a loved one, the snow on whose 
grave is long falling, 

One, only of a child, but it was mine. 


Have you forgot your graves? Go, ques- 
tion them in anguish, 

Listen long to their unstirred lips. From 
your hostages to silence, 

Learn there is no life without death, no 
dawn without sunsetting, 

No victory but to him who has given all. 


IV. 


The clamor of cannon dies down, the fur- 
nace-mouth of the battle is silent. 
The midwinter sun dips and descends, the 

earth takes on afresh its bright colors. 
But he whom we mocked and obeyed not, 
he whom we scorned and mistrusted, 
He has descended, like a god, to his rest. 


Over the uproar of cities, 

Over the million intricate threads of life 
wavering and crossing, 

In the midst of problems we know not, 
tangling, perplexing, ensnaring, 

Rises one white tomb alone. 


Beam over it, stars, 

Wrap it ’round, stripes—stripes red for 
the pain that he bore for you— 
Enfold it forever, O flag, rent, soiled, but 

repaired through your anguish; 
Long as you keep him there safe, the na- 
tions shall bow to your law. 


Strew over him flowers: 

Blue forget-me-nots from the north, and 
the bright pink arbutus 

From the east, and from the west rich 
orange blossom, 

But from the heart of the land take the 
passion-flower ; 


Raved, violet, dim, 

With the nails that pierced, the cross that 
he bore and the circlet, 

And beside it there lay also one lonely 
snow-white magnolia, 

Bitter for remembrance of the healing 
which has passed. 








2yo 


Here is an exquisite lyric, the best 
i thing, perhaps, that we have ever seen 
trom Mr. Wheelock. It appears in the 

Poctry Review: 


. DEPARTURE, 


By Joun Hatt WHEELOcK. 


NE last look,—and then farewell to 
you forever, 


Room that I have loved, dearest 
place of all! 
Softly through the window pours the 
lonely moonlight, 
Slumbers on the bed, slumbers on the 
wall, 


Faint in glimmering fields the grasshop- 
pers are shrilling 
As on nights of old; and a cricket, too, 
Bravely his one note drones solemnly and 
slowly, — 
Branches in the light droop all drenched 
with dew 


Here is the low table where we laughed 


together, 
Chairs where we have sat huddled side 
by side: 
In the quiet night-time the old house is 
musing 


Deep on vanished days and old dreams 
that died. 


Where my youth has sorrowed now lies 
only moonlight, 
—Moonligtit on the bed—moonlight on 
the floor,— 
And across the pillow where your head 
lay dreaming, 
O my lost belovéd, 
more. ... 


moonlight ever- 


We presume that Mr. Le Gallienne 
can write poetry that we would not 
find to our liking; but he very seldom 
does so—or at ‘east very seldom pub- 
lishes it. We find this in Harper's 
Magazine: 


THE ETERNAL PLAY 
By Ricuarp Le GALLIENNE. 
HIRD act of the eternal play! 

In poster-like emblazonries, 
“Autemn once more begins 
day”— 


’Tis written all across the trees 
In yellow letters like Chinese. 


to- 


How many hundred centuries 
Hath run this play, with ne'er a pause! 
That which this living audience sees 
Thrilled all the dead to wild applause— 
And yet the strange old drama draws 


Not ail alike adjudge the play: 
Some laugh, some weep, and some there 
be 
Deem the old classic’s had its day, 
And some scarce any of it see, 
Nodding in witless apathy. 


And others more than all the rest 
One act out of the four prefer— 
Spring, in her wind-flower draperies drest, 
Or Summer, with her bosom bare; 
Winter than these some deem more fair. 





Some, mayhap melancholic, deem 
Autumn the meaning of the play— 

The smile that says, “’Twas all a dream!” 
The sigh that says, “I can but stay 
A little while, and then away”; 


The rustling robe of joy that ends, 
The moon-cold kiss upon the brow, 
The fading sail of sea-sped friends, 
The love that is another’s now, 
The voice that mourns, “Ah! where art 
thou ?” 


For all her purple and her gold, 
Autumn hath such a tale to tell— 
The tale that tells us all is told; 
Yea! but she tells it wondrous well, 
Weaving strange hope into her spell: 


The hope that, when we sit no more 
At this old play, and needs must go 
Through yonder shrouded exit door, 
The mystic impresario 
Hath still for us a stranger show. 


The sword has passed as a weapon 
of warfare; but it must be a long time 
before it loses its symbolic value, and 
the sword of the Samurai has a pe- 
culiar power to evoke visions of ro- 
mance, heroism and gallant devotion. 
This is from the Midland: 


THE SWORD OF THE SAMURAI. 


By ArtHur Davison FICKE. 


I think so; for it has done 
Sure work through many a straining 
day 

When mighty causes lost or won. 
By Kanenaga’s hand ’twas made. 
Before or since, none so has wrought. 
’Tis strange to think that once this blade 
For weight of gold my fathers bought. 


| is a pretty sword, you say? 


Four hundred years ago:—'tis long 
For one mere sword to hear the prayer 
At sunrise, and the battle-song, 

And drink the keen red battle-air! 

Its garb has changed with changing days: 

My father gave to it this sheath, 

This hilt of bronze—which oft 
praise, 

Unmindfui of what sleeps beneath, 


men 


But best I love it when I strip 
Its gilded trappings all away— 
Lay by the pearl-strewn scabbard,—slip 
The hilt that swings it in the fray— 
Freeing it to its inmost core; 
And all its shining length is bare 
From prism point to heft,-—once more 
A shaft of steel, cruel, straight and fair. 


The light glints down the mirror side 
With misty wavering silver sheen 
I fear it like a queenly bride, 
Naked and lovely, pale and keen. 
The tawdry glories fall and “sc:. 
Faultless and stern before its lord 
Gleams bright the terror of the blade— 
The fearless soul that is the sword. 


Dr. Mathews, curator of the Museum 
of Natural History, in New York City, 
once published a monograph on the 
dinosaurs. In it he had a diagram. A 
rectangle four inches long represented 
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the time that has elapsed since the 
saurians entered on the scene. Three 
inches of the four represented the 
reign of the saurians. One inch rep- 
resented the time since the mammals 
emerged. The age of man was shown 
by a division about one-eighth of an 
inch wide, and the time that has 
elapsed since the dawn of civilization 
would be indicated by a division about 
one one-hundred-and-twentieth of an 
inch wide. We are reminded of this 
as we read Mrs. Coates’s poem in the 
Bellman. In fact, if we are not mis- 
taken, that diagram had something to 
do with suggesting the poem to her 
mind: 
THEY 


LIVE SO LONG. 


By FLorENcE EARLE COATES. 


HEY live so long, the Gods! 
They know 


What eons passed before a rose 
could blow; 
What ages numberless, without a name, 


Went out in darkness ere the saurian 
came, 

A crawling dullness, from the slime of 
Earth; 

What further centuries with movement 
slow 

Were borne along on Time's unebbing 
flow 


Before the weakling man-child came to 
birth: 
All this, and more, they know. 


Our dates—how brief! 

We cry: 

“Bless us to-day! to-morrow we shall 
die!” 

Divided ever between hope and fear, 

Warring with evil which we deem grows 


strong, 

Our knowledge bounded by one little 
sphere, 

We cannot share, for hope of good not 
nigh, 


The peace of the unfathomable sky; 

But the Gods patient be, and know not 
fear, 

They live so long—so long! 


An old theme in a new setting ap- 
pears in this well-turned sonnet in 
Munsey’s Magazine: 


XECOGNITION. 


By Ernest BLaAke, 


F in some dim tereafter your pale 
shade 
Encounter mine a -:noment, shall I 
feel 


Your pure, sweet presence? Or does 
memory fade 
When Life’s frail flower lies crushed 


beneath Death’s heel? 


‘ Your form and every feature I recall, 


Hold them most dear; yet never your 
shy soul 
Could I possess completely; never all 
Its secret ways, its entrances control. 
Feature and form are dust, shall dust re- 
7 main; 
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Only the soul you veiled from me en- 
dures, 
Inviolate still. Yet, if we meet again, 

I must remember that shy soul of yours 
By the faint fragrance of happy days 
That you would breathe down dim Ely- 

sian ways. 


A striking war-poem appears in the 
Boston Transcript. As it is by a Brit- 
ish poet it is, naturally enough, parti- 
san. Only one British poet—Masefield 
—has, so far as we recall, written a 
war poem that did not have the parti- 
san note. This poem by Trench is 
rhetorical but very effective: 


LINES TO A CERTAIN NATION. 
(Written During the Battle of Verdun.) 


TRENCH. 


ILO, the wrestler oiled, whom vic- 
M tories— 
Six times the Pythian, six the 
Olympian—crowned, 
Could shoulder a bullock, run the stadium 
round, 
And, in a day, devour the beast with 
ease. 
Thrice-happy, too, in philosophic stength, 
Led sumptuous ladies paths to Hera’s 
shrine; 
And crushed his fellow Greeks of Sybaris, 
Haling their treasure to Crotona. In fine 
This subtlest of protagonists at length 
Taught his folk force was all, and all 
force his. 


By HeErpert 


Cresting the Sila’s granites a strange Tree 

(A boulder wedged its cloven trunk) to 
sea 

Spread gnarled limbs of 
north, south, east. 

Rifted and wounded, long, long had it 
stood 

Mysterious, but a kindly fortitude... . 


shade, west, 


And Milo’s pride of thew, restless, on 


edge, 

Heaved out the boulder, made himself the 
wedge, 

Thrust the gap wider, the old wound in- 
creased, 

Faint shivers running through the foliage, 

Until the great bole writhed, sprang. 


caught him fast— 

One arm locked in the cleavage of the 
wood— 

No more, out of its shade, to be released. 


The forest tract knows no philosophy; 

Madness, and Sila’s wolves, approached 
ms oes.....% 

But in delirium, still defiantly, 

Milo bragged on, shouting up boughs di- 
vine, 

“Who, then, art thou, whose hold out- 
wrestles mine?” 

Silence fell round him, that for him was 
worse 

Than mortal. 


But to You (whose name 
Verse will not utter, lest it darken verse), 
Who were a greater Milo by your fame 
But a Nation, that, before the multiverse 
Fountain of souls, seems one whom noth- 
ing awes; 
To You, light-headed with your own 
Se, 


Taunting the world whose agony You 
cause— 

Crying with the lips of Milo still the same 

Insult—“Who art Thou, to imprison me?” 

Descends a murmur from the Shadowy 
Tree: 

Immense boughs whisper back “Human- 
ity!” 

And innumerable leaves “Humanity!” 


Lowell 


Five poems by Amy are 
printed in the Independent. Like most 
of her work and the work of her 


school, the poems have an experimen- 
tal interest but lack significance. Or 
rather, four of her poems seem to us 
to lack it. The one below . both in- 
teresting and significant: 


AN OPERA HOUSE. 
By 


ITHIN the gold square of 
WV proscenium arch 
A curtain of orange velvet 
hangs in stiff folds, 
Its tassels jarring slightly when someone 
crosses the stage behind. 
Gold carving edges the balconies, 
Rims the boxes, 
Runs up and down fluted pillars. 
Little knife-stabs of gold 
Shine out whenever a box-door is opened, 
Gold clusters 
Flash in soft explosions 
On the blue darkness, 
Suck back to a point, 
And disappear. 
Hoops of gold 
Circle necks, wrists, fingers, 
Pierce ears, 
Poise on heads 
And fly up above them in colored sparkles 


Gold! 


Amy LoweLL. 


the 


Gold! 

The opera house is a. treasure-box of 
gold. 

Gold in a broad smear across the orches- 
tra-pit: 


Gold of horns, trumpets, tubas. 

Gold — spun - gold, twittering - gold, snap- 
ping-gold 

Of harps. 

The conductor raises his baton, 

The brass blares out 

Crass, crude, 

Parvenu, fat, powerful, 

Golden. 

Rich as the fat, clapping hands in 
boxes. 

Cymbals, gigantic, coin-shaped, 

Crash. 

The orange curtain parts 

And the prima donna steps forward. 

One note, 

A drop: transparent, iridescent, 

A gold bubble, 

It Goats ... Boats... 

And bursts against the lips of a bank- 
president 

In the grand tier. 


the 


All poets ought to choose towns and 
streets with euphonious names in 
which to live. If James Whitcomb 
Riley had lived in Mary Ann street 
or Twelfth street it is not probable 
that any poet would have woven its 
name into melodious verse. But the 


name Lockerbie street invites the at- 
tentions of the muses. Bliss Carman 
responded to the invitation some time 
ago. Another responds in the 
Bookman: 


pe eT 


LOCKERBIE STREET 


By Rose HEeNpeRSON, 

T must be lonely in Lockerbie Street, 
| Since the joyous 
away. 

There must be a sigh when the chil- 
dren meet 
Under the trees to play 
And who will sing them the beautiful lore 
That the Children’s Poet 
more? 


singer has gone 


may sing no 


But the sun shines on in Lockerbie Street, 

Gay spirit that lingered there 

The wind laughs out through the shadows 
fleet, 

Dashing and debonaire, 

And the old round moon smiles calmly 
down 


as the 


Over the roofs and the chimneys brown. 


Smile for us still, O Lockerbie Street, 
Wistful and brave and true 

Send us back to our worlds to meet 
Life that your poet knew, 

Life that is tender and clear and sweet. 
Lockerbie Street, our Lockerbie Street. 


Vachel Lindsay must have two poets 
in him, one of whom writes, through 
his right hand, those booming poems 
like “The Congo,” and “The Kallyope” 
and “The Firemen’s Ball,” and the 
other who writes, through his left hand, 
the fantasies like his series of moon 
fancies and this from the Forum: 


THE FLOWER OF MENDING. 
By VacHeL LINpbSAy. 
(To E. S., after I had had certain dire ad- 
ventures.) 
HEN dragon-fly would fix his 
wings, 
When snail would patch his 


house, 
When moths have marred the overcoat 
Of tender mister mouse, 


The pretty creatures go with haste 

To the sunlit blue-grass hills 

Where the flower of mending yields the 
wax 

And webs to help their ills. 


The hour the coats are waxed and webbed 
They fall into a dream, 

And when they wake the ragged robes 
Are joined without a seam. 


My heart is but a dragon-fly, 
My heart is but a mouse, 

My heart is but a haughty snail 
In a little stony house. 


Your hand was honey-comb to heal, 
Your voice a web to bind. 

You were a mending flower to me 
To cure my heart and mind. 
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WOODROW WILSON’S TRIBUTE TO THE SPIRIT OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Many attempts have been made to frame “the perfect tribute” to Abraham Lincoln. 
Woodrow Wilson pictures him as the mysterious but reassuring product of democracy. 
The spiritual quality of this portrait no less than the art displayed in the use of less 


than fifteen hundred words to paint it make it memorable. 


By popular subscription the log- 


cabin birthplace of Lincoln on a farm near Hodgenville, Kentucky, has been enclosed in an 


imposing granite memorial building as a gift to the Nation. 


President Wilson, called 


upon to accept the memorial, September 4, gave this impressive interpretation of it. 


O more significant meraorial could 
have been presented to the Nation 
than this. It expresses so much of 

what is singular and noteworthy in the 
history of the country; it suggests so 
many of the things that we prize most 
highly in our life and in our system of 
government. 

How eloquent this little house within 
this shrine is of the vigor of democracy! 
There is nowhere in the land any home 
so remote, so humble, that it may not 
contain the power of mind and heart and 
conscience to which nations yield and 
history submits its processes. 

Nature pays no tribute to aristocracy, 
subscribes to no creed or caste, renders 
fealty to no monarch or master of any 
name or kind. 

Genius is no snob. It does not run 
after titles or seek by preference the 
high circles of society. It affects hum- 
ble company as well as great. It pays 
no special tribute to universities or 
learned societies or conventional stand- 
ards of greatness, but serenely chooses its 
own comrades, its own haunts, its own 
cradle even, and its own life of adventure 
and of training. 

Here is proof of it. This little hut was 
the cradle of one of the great sons of 
men, a man of singular, delightful, vital 
genius who presently emerged upon the 
great stage of the Nation’s history, gaunt, 
shy, ungainly, but dominant and majestic, 
a natural ruler of men, himself inevitably 
the central figure of the great plot. 

No man can explain this, but every 
man can see how it demonstrates the 
vigor of democracy, where every door 
is open in every hamlet and country- 
side, in city and wilderness alike, for 
the ruler to emerge when he will and 
claim his leadership in the free life. Such 
are the authentic proofs of the validity 
and vitality of democracy. 

Here, no less, hides the mystery of 
democracy. Who shall guess this secret 
of nature and Providence and a free 
polity ? 

Whatever the vigor and vitality of the 
stock from which he sprang, its mere 
vigor and soundness do not explain where 
this man got his great heart that seemed 
to comprehend all mankind in its catholic 
and benignant sympathy, the mind that 
sat enthroned behind those brooding, mel- 
ancholy eyes, whose vision swept many 
a horizon which those about him dreamed 
not of—that mind that comprehended 
what it had never seen, and understood 
the language of affairs with the ready 
ease of one to the manner born—or that 
nature which seemed in its varied rich- 
ness to be the familiar of men of every 
wavy of life. 

This is the sacred mystery of democ- 
racy, that its richest fruits spring up out 
of soils which no man has prepared and 
in circumstances amid which they are the 
least expected. This is a place alike of 
mystery and of reassurance. 

\t is likely that in a society ordered 
otherwise than our own Lincoln could 
not have found himself or the path of 


fame and power upon which he walked 
serenely to his death. In this place it is 
right that we should remind ourselves of 
the solid and striking facts upon which 
our faith in democracy is founded. 

Many another man besides Lincoln has 
served the Nation in its highest places of 
council and of action whose origins were 
as humble as his. Tho the greatest ex- 
ample of the universal energy, richness, 
stimulation, and force of democracy, he 
is only one example among many. The 
permeating and all-pervasive virtue of the 
freedom which challenges us in America 
to make the most of every gift and power 
we possess, every page of our history 
serves to emphasize and illustrate. Stand- 
ing here in this place, it seems almost the 
whole of the stirring story. 

Here Lincoln had his beginnings. Here 
the end and consummation of that great 
life seem remote and a bit incredible. 
And yet there was no break anywhere be- 
tween beginning and end, no lack of 
natural sequence anywhere. Nothing 
really incredible happened. Lincoln was 
unaffectedly as much at home in the 
White House as he was here. 

Do you share with me the feeling, I 
wonder, that he was permanently at home 
nowhere? It seems to me that in the 
case of a man—I would rather say of a 
spirit—like Lincoln the question where he 
was is of little significance; that it is al- 
ways what he was that really arrests our 
thought and takes hold of our imagina- 
tion. 

It is the spirit always that is sovereign. 
Lincoln, like the rest of us, was put 
through the discipline of the world—a 
very rough and exacting discipline for 
him, an indispensable discipline for every 
man who would know what he is about 
in the midst of the world’s affairs; but 
his spirit got only its schooling there. It 
did not derive its character or its vision 
from the experiences which brought it to 
its full revelation. 

The test of every American must al- 
ways be, not where he is, but what he is. 
That also is of the essence of democracy, 
and is the moral of which this place is 
most gravely expressive. 

We would like to think of men like 
Lincoln and Washington as typical Ameri- 
cans, but no man can be typical who is 
so unusual as these great men were. It 
was typical of American life that it 
should produce such men with supreme 
indifference as to the manner in which it 
produced them, and as readily here in 
this hut as amid the little circle of culti- 
vated gentlemen to whom Virginia owed 
so much in leadership and example. 

And Lincoln and Washington were 
typical Americans in the use they made 
of their genius. But there will be few 
such men at best, and we will not look 
into the mystery of how and why they 
come. We will only keep the door open 
for them always, and a hearty welcome 
—after we have recognized them. 

I have read many biographies of Lin- 
coln; I have sought out with the greatest 
interest the many intimate stories that are 


told of him, the narratives of nearby 
friends, the sketches at close quarters, in 
which those who had the privilege of be- 
ing associated with him have tried to de- 
pict for us the very man himself “in his 
habit as he lived,’ but I have nowhere 
found a real intimate of Lincoln’s. 1 no- 
where get the impression in any nar- 
rative or reminiscence that the writer had 
in fact penetrated to the heart of his 
mystery, or that any man could penetrate 
to the heart of it. 

That brooding spirit had no real fa- 
miliars. I get the impression that it 
never spoke out in complete self-revela- 
tion, and that it could ‘not reveal itself 
completely to anyone. It was a very 
lonely spirit that looked out from under- 
neath those shaggy brows and compre- 
hended men without fully communing 
with them, as if, in spite of all its genial 
efforts at comradeship, it dwelt apart, 
saw its visions of duty where no man 
looked on. 

There is a very holy and very terrible 
isolation for the conscience of every man 
who seeks to read the destiny in affairs 
for others as well as for himself, for a 
nation as well as for individuals. That 
privacy no man can intrude upon. That 
lonely search of the spirit for the right 
perhaps no man can assist. This strange 
child of the cabin kept company with in- 
visible things, was born into no intigiaacy 
but that of its own silently assembling 
and deploying thoughts. . 

I have come here to-day not to utter 
a eulogy on Lincoln; he stands in need 
of none, but to endeavor to interpret the 
meaning of this gift to the Nation of the 
place of his birth and origin. 

Is not this an altar upon which we may 
forever keep alive the vestal fire of de- 
mocracy as upon a shrine at which some 
of the deepest and most sacred hopes of 
mankind may from age to age be re- 
kindled? For these hopes must certainly 
be rekindled, and only those who live 
can rekindle them. 

The only stuff that can retain the life- 
giving heat is the stuff of living hearts. 
And the hopes of mankind cannot be 
kept alive by words merely, by constitu- 
tions and doctrines of right and codes of 
liberty. The object of democracy is to 
transmute these into the life and action 
of society, the self-denial and self-sacri- 
fice of heroic men and women willing to 
make their lives an embodiment of right 
and service and enlightened purpose. 

The commands of democracy are as 
imperative as its privileges and oppor- 
tunities are wide and generous. Its com- 
pulsion is upon us. It will be great and 
lift a great light for the guidance of the 
nations only if we are great and carry 
that light high for the guidance of our 
own feet. 

We are not worthy to stand here un- 
less we ourselves he in deed and in truth 
real democrats and servants of mankind, 
ready to give our very lives for the free- 
dom and justice and spiritual exaltation 
of the great nation which shelters and 
nurtures us. 
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AN ERA OF HIGH PRICES: THE COST OF LIVING 
INCREASED A HUNDREDFOLD 


NE does not need to be a prophet 

to predict that the world is enter- 

ing on an era of the highest prices 
ever known; and this fact is indepen- 
dent of whether War goes on or stops. 
As far as this country is concerned, the 
causes of soaring prices are plain and 
obvious, and, it may be added, are un- 
avoidable. We have had, not seven 
years of plenty in America, but a hun- 
dred years of such plenty as the world 
has never known. It is not a case of 
scarcity ahead of us. It is a case of 
soaring prices for our plenty. The days 
of wheat at 48 cents a bushel, and oats 
at 25 cents, and potatoes at 15 cents 
and beef at $5 a steer on the hoof— 
which marked the depression of the 
‘80’s and ’90’s—are forever past. We 
shall have abundance and superabun- 
dance in the coming century; but we 
shall have to pay the price for it, or 
do without. 

Before going into causes, take a few 
facts! Index figures on the cost of 
living mean nothing; for they are only 
comparative. Take a list of the house- 
keeper’s figures! For instance, flour 
could formerly be bought for from 
$4 to $5 a barrel. Index figures show 
that it is soaring up to $7.50; but the 
majority of housekeepers do not buy 
flour by the barrel. They buy it by 
the 50 and 100-pound bags; and at 
present retail selling prices, that brings 
the price of flour closer to $10 than 
$7 a barrel. 

Or take sugar. It used to be 22 
pounds for $1. It is now retail 12 
pounds for $1. Bread, that we used 
to buy at 5 cents a loaf, is now exactly 
10 cents. Salmon, that used to be Io 
cents a can, is now 12 cents. Steak, 
that used to be 18 cents a pound, is 
now 32 cents. Veal, formerly at 10 
to 15 cents a pound, costs the house- 
keeper 25 to 35 cents. Roasts have 
soared from 15 to 28 cents; butter from 
20 to 36 cents and 40 cents; eggs from 
15 to 35 cents; cheese from 10 to 22 
cents; lard from to to 18 cents; suet 
from 2 to 5 cents. Where we used 
to buy crackers by the pound box, we 
now buy a package a fourth the size 
for the same price. 

And this list touches only foods. In 
the matter of clothes, leather, boots, 
shoes, wool, cotton, silk have all ad- 
vanced from 20 to 40 per cent. In the 
matter of roof and rent, suffice to say, 
lumber that used to retail from $15 
to $25 a thousand now sells at $28 to 


$60 a thousand. Wages, that used to 
build a house at from $2 to $4 a day, 
have mounted to $4 and $8 a day for 
carpenters and masons. You still have 
fuel to consider. Wood that used to 
be $4 to $5 a cord now retails in the 
cities in loads that make a cord cost 
$8 to $10. <As for coal, it has in- 
creased in cost to the householder 50 
per cent. in ten years. 


HAT is the secret of these 

Wy soaring prices, out of all pro- 

portion to the increase in 
wages in the same period? It is no 
secret. The cause is written so plain 
on the face of the heavens, it does not 
require a prophet to read the sign of 
the times. It requires only a see-er; 
and he is blind, who does not see. 

Ilere are the causes plain as day: 

Gold. 

War. 

Scarcity of men. 

Mounting wages. “ 

The Universal Trust in All Food 
Products. 

The Growing and Undeniable Shrink- 
age of Food Products. 

Take gold first. 

Owing to our enormous exports to 
Europe and the payment for those ex- 
ports in gold, the United States has 
had an influx of gold in less than nine 
months equal to all the gold production 
of the world for a year. In nine 


months, the United States has received 


from abroad something over $400,- 
000,000 in gold. 

Good! Doesn that make us the 
gold vault of the world? Do you mean 
to prove that the more gold we have, 
the poorer we grow? We are liter- 
ally oozing gold as a country. We are 
ransacking heaven and earth and 
the tempestuous republics of South 
America for a vent to put our gold out 
at investment. How does that make 
us poorer? It doesn’t make us poorer; 
but it makes the cost of living soar 
and soar and soar; so that unless your 
wages go up in proportion, you are 
poorer for that great plenty of gold. 
Hence, we have the universal social 
unrest and the pressure up and up 
and up for higher wages. In 1916, the 
most prosperous year in the United 
States, strikes have been universal, and 
rightly so. If the cost of living goes 
up, either the workman’s wages must 
go up; or he gets no share of the gold 
flood. The gold goes into a few 


pockets, and his pocket is drained by 
the hundred leaks in the increased cost 
of living. 


UT how does gold send the cost of 

living up? Just keep one point 

clear. Gold is of no more value 
than brick or lead, except as it repre- 
sents a universal basis of barter in 
trade. We'll suppose there is just one 
barrel of flour in existence and there 
is just ove $5 gold piece in existence; 
and the man with the gold piece must 
either starve or get that barrel of flour. 
The exchange stands thus: 

I barrel flour=$5 gold. 

But suddenly the man with the 
barrel of flour consents to sell only 
half. He finds he is short. The ex- 
change stands thus: 

One-half barrel —$5 gold. 

And also suddenly the man with the 
gold finds he has two gold pieces. ‘The 
exchange stands thus: 

One-half barrel flour = $10. 

Now barter and dicker and. trans- 
portation and other arguments or other 
trades to boot may modify these ex- 
changes in countless ways; but it is as 
plain as the nose on your face that if 
the barrel of flour keeps shrinking and 
the supply of gold keeps increasing, the 
flour is going to cost more and more 
and more; and that is what is meant 
when it is said that a surplus in gold 
always causes an increase in the cost 
of living, inflation, “bulge and bust.” 
Especially is this true, if there is a 
shrinkage in the size of the flour barrel. 





HAT brings up the next point. Is 
there a shrinkage in the food 
supply? The year I915 wasa year 

of superabundant crops. The year 1916 
the world over is a year of short crops. 
There is no use deceiving ourselves on 
this point, as the Government reports 
certainly deceived themselves early in 
June. At present, we are still deceiv- 
ing ourselves. We are saying even 
if the wheat crop is 150 million bushels 
short in Canada and 200 to 300 mil- 
lions short in the United States, we 
shall receive twice as high a price for 
it as usual, and therefore shall be 
farther ahead. This argument is child- 
ish study-chair theorist piffle. 

In the first place, if the price is 
twice as high as usual, we shall pay 
twice as high a price for the cost of 
living. In the second place, the wheat 
is not only short but it is of such an 
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inferior quality that it will not bring 
top prices. Ah, but the Dardanelles— 
when the Dardanelles fall, a flood of 
Russian wheat will be released! Why, 
the very entrance of Rumania in the 
War brought wheat down 11 cents! 
Yes, but it didn’t bring flour and bread 
down one whit. Rumania was a fake 
grain-pit boomerang. What are the 
facts avout the Russian wheat trade? 
The Russian wheat trade is in the 
hands of the Jewish brokers and bank- 
ers. Now the brokers and bankers are 
taxed excessively to support the’ War. 
They advance money to the local grain 
buyers. Do you think they can ad- 
vance money continuously for three 
years without returns? For three 
years, it has been known and openly 
known that enormous quantities of 
Russian wheat were going out by way 
of Sweden and Rumania. Where was 
it going? The Government didn’t ask 
and didn’t want to know; for it had 
to have those taxes from the bankers 
and brokers. It went to Germany and 
Austria of course; so that German and 
Austrian gold helped to pay Russia’s 
share of the War; and it is even bet- 
ting among those who know, that if the 
Dardanelles fell to-morrow—and they 
are as far from falling as when the 
War broke out—not 200 million bushels 
of Russia’s wheat would be released. 
That is not to say there would not be 
a flurry in the wheat pit. There would; 
but the American workman would not 
have dan ounce more bread in his loaf 
nor pay a cent less for his loaf. 

And this is not the only feature of 
the wheat shortage. Prices for wheat 
are bound to be so high for a year 
at shortest that the price will affect 
the acreage to be sown next year. 
Where is the man, who plows in his 
rusted wheat this year, as thousands 
are doing, to get his seed for next 
year? 

You may put down in your See-er 
book that we are in for two years of 
wheat shortage. 


N spite of Government reports to 
| the contrary and little sermonettes 

about spraying, the same is true of 
fruit and potatoes. It has not been 
lack of scientific methods. The rain 
was so excessive and the heat so great, 
that all the spraying in the world could 
not have availed. The growth went to 
foliage, not to fruit and root. There 
is another factor, here, too. When the 
War broke out, the middlemen com- 
mission rings took advantage to press 
down the price of fruit so that last 
year it did not pay many Western 
shippers to box their fruit and put it 
on the car. Fruit growers of the West 
last year supported themselves by 
growing truck. They could not afford 
<0 spray this year; and if you will look 
at the prices current for Grade A fruit 
just now, $2.75 to $3.00 a barrel, you 
will see that it would not have paid 


to have spent one dime on spraying. 
Take $2.75 for a barrel of Perfect 
Baldwins, 40 cents for first cost of 
barrel, 40 to 50 cents for freight, 15 
cents for picking and paper pads, 10 
cents for returi ‘freight whether you 
get the barrel returned or not, Io cents 
for cartage, 27 cents commission, in all 
$1.62, leaving the grower $1.13 for 3 
bushels of perfect apples. Now you 
can sell apples for 30 cents a bushel 
shovelled unsorted into a wagon box 
for cider ; and the 23 cents difference is 
saved by the farmer; for he has no 
sorting for the cider mill; and sorting 
stands at a cost of 25 cents an hour. 
He is indeed several cents ahead an 
hour by shipping the apples unsorted 
to the cider miil instead of to the city. 
Results—you pay $6 a barrel for apples 
—higher cost of living. 


HE shortage is still more marked 
in beef. Millions of dollars of 
beef have been shipped to warring 

Europe; and when the stockmen saw 
that fact, they expected higher prices 
and rushed their stock to market. In- 
stead of higher prices, they received 
lower. The price was artificially de- 
pressed by the ring of beef buyers. The 
Congressional investigation of 1915-16 
proved that hundreds of feeders had 
sold their beef in 1915-16 at a dead loss. 
Results—they went out of business; 
and a cent or two was jacked on to the 
_Price to you. 

There is another factor in beef, too. 
It is not the lack of free range. Free 
range has been a thing of the past for 
ten years, but when the end of free 
range depleted the ranches of the West, 
western stockmen had a trick of div- 
ing down into Mexico and bringing up 
a supply of lean yearlings to be corn- 
fed for a fall market. Five years ago 
on the border of Mexico in April and 
May, you could see tens of thousands 
of cattle being shipped north to be 
fattened. You see them no _ longer. 
The revolution has killed every beef 
on the hoof in Mexico. That supply 
can not come up from Mexico again 
inside ten years. It would take ten 
years of the most fayorable conditions 
to restore beef where it was only five 
years ago. We may look for higher 
prices of meat products as of wheat 
products. 


O the gold plenty and the food 

scarcity now add the actual 

money waste of the War. It will 
be recalled that immediately after the 
Russo-Japanese War came a _ shrink- 
age in the money markets of the world. 
Money suddenly tightened up. Why? 
Where had it gone? It had gone up in 
smoke; and we paid for it in two or 
three years of semi-hard times. War 
is utter waste. We may receive floods 


of gold for supplies sold to fighters, but 
when the fighters have fired off $5,000 
shells at the rate of 200 a minute for 
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three years, they have nothing to show 
in return for their spendings. What 
they got from us has gone up in smoke, 
in sheer waste, in worse than sheer 
waste if they have murdered a man by 
the shot. Multiply the dead and wounded 
—fifteen million men on both sides— 
by $1,500—the cash value of a new 
settler to a new country—and you get 
the man-power waste in cash terms of 
this War twenty-two and a-half bil- 
bion dollars. Add to twenty-two and 
a-half billions the fifty billions cash 
spent on the War; and you have a 
waste bill of seventy-two and one-half 
billions to be assessed against the 
money markets of the world for this 
War. It is inconceivable that this 
country will not pay her share of that 
waste in stringent money markets, just 
as we paid in hard times after the 
Russo-Japanese War. 

The scarcity of men means more 
than the fifteen millions wounded and 
killed and despoiled of their part in 
life. Our immigrant: surplus has fallen 
in the United States from over a mil- 
lion to not one hundred thousand; 
and wages have mounted accordingly. 
Good! Then mounting wages will keep 
up with the cost of living. Only up to 
the dead line—the dead line where the 
employer can’t pay more and do busi- 


ness. The farmers are at the dead line 
now. They are not expanding opera- 
tions. They are retrenching. The 


railroads say they are at the dead line. 
Thousands of factory owners declare 
that the minute the abnormal profits of 
the War Orders cease, they will shut 
down and scrap their machinery. They 
cannot pay the wages created by the 
scarcity of labor. 


OU now have five factors in the 
¥ increased cost of living, surplus 

gold, war waste, scarcity of la- 
bor, mounting wages, shrinkage of food 
products. The sixth factor is probably 
the strongest force pump of them all— 
it is the Universal Trust in All Food 
Products. If you are a householder 
living in a big city or a hotel man or 
a hotel guest, look over the food prod- 
ucts on your table. Bread, corn meal, 
eggs, milk, cream, meat, potatoes, 
fruit, pastry (lard), ice cream (cream), 
vegetables, apples, berries, cantaloupes, 
grape fruit, oranges—you cannot lay 
your hand on a single article of food 
which the Trust has not enclosed in 
an tron fence of manipulation, to keep 
the producers from reaching the con- 
sumer, the city man from reaching the 
farmer; and the Trust takes toll with 
both hands on both sides of the fence. 
If the farmer could obtain 50 per cent. 
of the price paid by the city man for 
food, he could afford to pay his hired 
man $3 a day; but he doesn’t. He 
doesn’t obtain 30 per cent. In many 
cases, he doesn’t obtain 20 per cent. 
He gets 2 to 3 cents for his milk. The 

(Continued on page 276.) 
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Is There a Royal Road to Health? 


MET 4 friend thé other day, who 

two months ago had been dis- 

charged from the hospital after an 

operation, and during our conversa- 
tion he happened to say: 

“For the first month after I left the 
hospital I never felt better in my life. 
My mind was as clear as a bell, I 
grasped things better than usual, and in 
all my life I never got up in the morn- 
ing feeling as eager for the day’s prob- 
lems nor as competent to cope with them. 

“Now, although I feel well enough 
to say perhaps that I am in my usual 
health, I don’t experience that clear- 
ness of mind and sureness of judgment, 
and haven’t that virile enthusiasm that 
was mine a month ago.” 

“Did they give you any treatment at 
the hospital,” I asked, “that would ac- 
count for your condition immediately 
following your discharge?” 

“They gave me no treatment what- 
ever in the shape of medicine,” he re- 
plied—“the operation itself was about 
the only ‘treatment’ that I remember 
particularly.” 

“Didn’t they do anything before the 
operation was performed ?” 

“Not very much—they gave me a 
series of Internal Baths which they 
told me was to thoroly cleanse the 
Large Intestine.” 

“T see. And did they give you any 
of these Internal Baths while you were 
convalescing ?” 

“Yes; but only about once a week.” 

“Well, do you realize, my friend,” I 
asked, “that nearly one million Amer- 
icans are now taking Internal Baths 
once a week, and are eager to testify 
that it keeps them always in the same 
happy condition that you were in dur- 
ing the first month after you left the 
hospital ?” 

No, he hadn’t “realized that, or even 
dreamed it.” But I could wager if that 
were responsible he’d quickly get him- 
self back to where he was and keep 
himself in that condition— 

If there is “A Royal Road to Health,” 
this is it! 

Auto-Intoxication is very properly 
defined as “Self - Intoxication, or poi- 
soning by compounds produced inter- 
nally by oneself.” 

The Medical Profession thoroughly 
realize and agree that there is no more 
fruitful nor vicious source of Auto-In- 
toxication than accumulated waste in 
the Lower Intestine. 

Under our present mode of living we 
a: have more or less of this accumu- 
lated waste, and the reasons that every 
particle of this be removed before an 
operation, are—first, because of its 
highly poisonous nature—second, with 
it removed the system works perfectly 
and gives the patient infinitely greater 
chances of recuperation and recovery. 

Under normal conditions, the bowels 
act naturally, at least once a day. In 
this day of rush and hurry, of perverted 


By WALTER WALGROVE 


living, of sedentary pursuits, we do not 
live normal lives. Hence, we must re- 
sort to outside agents. The one that is 
without harmful results is a full warm 
flushing, applied in the right way. Na- 
ture is gently aided by it, not forced to 
violent action. By the proper system, 
warm water can be introduced so that 
the colon, or large intestine, can be 
perfectly cleansed and always kept pure. 
There snould be no violence in the 
process—flooding the intestines should 
be as harmless and beneficial as exter- 
nal bathing and it is vastly more im- 
portant. 

Now, it would be obviously ridiculous 
to state that every person with an ac- 
cumulation of waste must be ill; if that 
were true we would all be incapaci- 
tated. But it is true, and you yourself 
probably know that this condition, when 
only moderate, makes us dull, dispirit- 
ed, and in every way about fifty per 
cent. efficient—when acute it brings on 
3iliousness, Indigestion and Fever, and 
so weakens our powers of resistance 
that we are easy prey for the contrac- 
tion of any serious disease which may 
be prevalent. 

The clearest proof of the universal- 
ity of this trouble is the fact that more 
drugs are used in an endeavor to cor- 
rect it than for all other complaints 
combined. 

But drugs are habit-forming, and are 
only partly effective at best; and the 
only reason they are effective at all is 
because they are noxious to the system 
and cause it to make a supreme effort 
to throw them off. Every dose, there- 
fore, is a jolt to Nature instead of an 
assistant. 

Note the opinions on drugging of 
two most eminent physicians: 

Prof. Alonzo Clark, M.D., of the 
New York College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, says: “All of our curative 
agents are poisons, and as a conse- 
quence, every dose diminishes the pa- 
tient’s vitality.” 

Prof. Joseph M. Smith, M.D., of 
the same school, says: “All medicines 
which enter the circulation poison the 
blood in the same manner as do the 
poisons that produce disease.” 

How much better to remove the 
entire cause of the trouble with Na- 
ture’s own cleanser and purifier, Warm 
Water. That’s what they did and do 
in the hospitals when they want to 
remove all the waste. And if drugs 
were adequate for this purpose, they 
would be infinitely easier to give than 
the baths. Physicians are not looking 
for more work; they are seeking the 
highest possible efficiency, and have 
found it in the Internal Bath. Not that 
an Internal Bath is difficult to adminis- 
ter, but naturally it takes a little more 
time than it does to swallow a pill. 
3ut it more than pays for the little ad- 
ditional time. 

This system already has over half a 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


million enthusiastic users and advo- 
cates, who have found it the one effec- 
tive and harmless preventive of Auto- 
Intoxication, and a resulting means 
of consistently keeping them clear in 
brain, bright in spirits, enthusiastic in 
their work, and most capable in its per- 
formance. 

The one great merit about this meth- 
od, aside from the fact that it is so 
effectual, is that no one can quarrel 
with it, because it is so simple and nat- 
ural. It is, as it is called, nothing 
but a bath scientifically applied. All 
physicians have for years commonly 
recommended old-fashioned Internal 
Baths and the only distinction between 
them is that the newer method is in- 
finitely more thoro, wherefore it would 
seem that one could hardly fail to rec- 
ommend it without stultifying himself, 
could he? 

As a matter of fact, I know that 
many of the most enlightened and suc- 
cessful specialists are constantly pre- 
scribing it to their patients. 

Internal Bathing should become a 
cult. Everybody should know and un- 
derstand its great significance, its 
health-insuring value. An interesting 
treatise on the subject is to be found 
in Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell’s little book, 
“The What, the Why, the Way of In- 
ternal Bathing.” It is, without ques- 
tion, the best and most informing book 
on the subject that has ever been placed 
within the reach of the lay reader. In- 
ternal Bathing, in that little book, is 
treated exhaustively and in a manner 
to awaken interest in this important 
subject. 

Twenty-five years ago Charles A. 
Tyrrell, M.D., of New York, was given 
up as a hopeless case by several physi- 
cians, but persisted in taking Internal 
Baths, because he calculated they could 
do him no harm, and would at least 
give his functions the best possible op- 
portunity for asserting and strengthen- 
ing themselves. 

He recovered, and his experience and 
indications at that time were such as 
to induce him to specialize on intestinal 
troubles and Internal Bathing. For 
twenty-five years he has been treating 
these troubles and perfecting the sys- 
tem of Internal Bathing. 

The results of these many years of 
research and practical experience are 
summed up in a little book which he 
has called “The What, the Why, the 
Way of Internal Bathing,” and which 
will be sent free for the asking if you 
will address Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell, 134 
W. 65th St., New York, and mention 
having read this in CurrENT OPINION. 

If you are interested to know just 
how arfd why nearly a million progres- 
sive Americans have found and are 
now traveling the “Royal Road to 
Health,” it will be well worth your 
while and that of your family to write 
for this free book. 
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WILL YOUR WATCHMAN DISCOVER THIS 


—before it 


gets going? 


By RICHARD S. CHILDS 


IDNIGHT ! 
no noise and little smoke and smell. 


The watchman won’t be around to punch the clock for forty minutes! 
Here the story divides, for this story has two endings. 


it before it gets going? 


ENDING NUMBER 1 


HE flame, starting by spontaneous com- 
bustion in some oily polishing cloths, 
climbs up some wooden cases and gets at 
some cardboard boxes. 
Then it goes fast. 
It is two feet square—now four feet—now 
ten as it leaps the aisles in two directions 
with a roar. 


A little baby fire like this. 
Only the dim flicker of light on the ceiling. 





That rush order awaiting shipment flames 
up and you’ve lost a customer. That raw 
material that the department downstairs is | 
dependent on catches fire and the depart- | 
ment automatically goes out of business for 
weeks. Nearby are the patterns that can’t 
be replaced in time for the season’s trade. 
Twenty feet away is the office with all your 
current correspondence and records. Can 
you reconstruct your bysiness from mem- 
ory if they go? 


The watchman downstairs finishes his 


chat with the policeman and ambles into the | 


freight elevator. Slowly it creeps up. He 
punches the recorder on the first floor, then 
up again and finds the second floor all right. 
Not till he reaches the fifth floor does he 
suddenly become aware that something is 
wrong on the seventh. He hurries up- 
ward, opens the elevator door and faces a 
roar of flame and choking smoke. Down 
again as fast as the elevator can go—it is 
too slow for him now—and he steps out 
and runs downstairs shouting “Fire.” Five 
tedious minutes before the engines come, 
five more before the water-tower is spurt- 
ing thousands of gallons into the windows! 
No work for employees next morning. Only 
wet, black wreckage and frenzied attempts 
to hold trade. $5,000 damage and you're 
lucky. The insurance doesn’t cover the | 
rough $10,000 lost by interruption of work 
and the cost and delay of again erecting a 
“going business.” 

Such is the No. 1 Ending—the ending of 
expensive recklessness. 





(All fires are babies at first.) It makes 


Will he discover 


ENDING NUMBER 2 


HE flame, starting by spontaneous com- 
bustion in some oily polishing cloths, 
climbs up some wooden cases and mean- 
while sends a column of heat to the ceil- 
ing where there hangs a pipe fitted with 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler heads. The 
fusible mete. strut in the nearest head 
softens in tl.*: heat and swish! spurt! down 
comes a drenching rain over a space ten 
feet square and clang-clang goes the 
big sprinkler alarm bell downstairs. The 
watchman jumps and comes on the run. 
He reaches the seventh floor in time to see 
the last feeble spiral of smoke perish under 
the sprinkler. He turns off the water and 
reviews the $5.00 worth of damage. 
Next morning—business as usual. 
+ * + * 
HAT does it cost to be sure of having 
the second ending? 

Nothing! Less than nothing! 

The insurance reductions will pay for the 
Grinnell Sprinkler System usually in 3 to 7 
years! Through construction companies 
you can arrange to let the insurance say- 
ings pay for it gradually. Find out about 
this costless way of obtaining a Grinnell 
System. 

Grinnell Sprinklers are the oldest and best. 
They are backed by a $6,000,000 organiza- 
tion, by 33 years of successful service, by 
the only statistical and research laboratory 
in the industry and by the ablest corps of 
real sprinkler engineers in this field. 

Write—now—to the General Fire Extin- 
guisher Company, 276 West Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I., asking for a copy of the 
Grinnell Information Blank. Or, give the 
floor area of your building, including base- 
ment and attic, insurance carried on build- 
ing and rate, together with insurance on 
stock and rate, and we will gladly submit 
estimates and proposals, without cost or 
obligation on your part. 
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city man pays 9 to 15 cents for his. 
Who takes toll of the difference? The 
farmer gets $1.50 net for his barrel of 
apples. The city man pays $6 for his 
barrel of apples. Who takes toll of the 
difference? The farmer gets $40 for 
a beef cow weighing 1,000 pounds. 
The discard amounts to 450 pounds. 
The city man pays 20 cents to 30 cents 
for the remaining 550 pounds of beef 
or say $110. Who takes toll of the 
difference? The farmer sells his pota- 
toes at 65 to 85 cents net a bushel. The 
city man pays $1.50 a bushek Who 
takes toll of the difference? Wheat, 
flour, chickens, vegetables—all have the 
same record. The same _ conditions 
could be told of all other food products. 

The thing has not been a result of de- 
signed deviltry and greed. It has re- 
sulted from the conditions growing up 
in modern life; and no man has set 
himself to set these conditions aright. 
Formerly, the vendor of food drove to 
market in a cart and sold direct to the 
retail buyer. Little flour mills at every 
stream ground the wheat and the corn. 
The milk boy brought the milk straight 
from the cow to your door. The feed- 
ers of beef brought the beef to your 
door. Then, what has happened? Came 


‘the railroad—centering manufactures in 


great cities, flour mills in the North- 


west, beef factories in the Middle 
West, garment trades in the East 


Cities of a few thousands, villages of 
a few hundreds, hamlets in the fifties, 
grew up over night into cities of mil- 
lions and of hundreds of thousands. 
Take the record of Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Cleveland, Detroit, New York! 
Plainly, the hucksters could not convey 
food to your door. The hucksters 
grew into rings, the rings into food 
trusts; and the food trusts to-day 
have an iron ring around city and 
country. If you think for a minute, 
you will recall that the richest in- 
dividual family fortune in New York 
grew from a butcher, who used to bring 
his droves down the Harlem Valley, 
that the richest individual fortune in 
Chicago grew from a few pennies in- 
vested in hogs and lard, that the rich- 
est mining fortune in the West grew 
from tin watches peddled from a pack, 
that the richest milk fortune in the 
East grew from two milk cans made on 
credit and $10 borrowed from a friend. 
The history of such growth is not 
within the scope of this article. Nor 
is the very obvious remedy for evils. 

The point is that owing to this 
growth, the cost of living has been in- 
creased a hundredfold to the city man; 
so we are back where we began—gold, 
war waste, scarcity of labor, mounting 
wages, Universal Trust in Food Prod- 
ucts, shrinking in Food Supply bring 
an Era of the Highest Prices Known 
in the World. 
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SEEING AN EIGHT-HOUR-DAY 
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HAS THE EIGHT-HOUR-DAY PERIL COME TO ALL INDUSTRY? 


AS the President’s stand for an 
i-| eight-hour day by law forecast 

an eight-hour day in all in- 
lustry ? 

It is a mighty interesting question ; 
and it is an interesting question for a 
lot of reasons. If by law you can 
establish an eight-hour day, why not 
| six-hour day; why not a five; why 
not a four? If you can do this on 
railroads, why not in other industries ? 
\f by law you can step in between em- 
loyer and employee and decree an 
eight-hour day, and compel extra pay 
for all time over eight hours, why by 
law can’t you step in between employer 
and employee, and decree what wages 
shall be? In good times, force them 
up with a jack screw! In hard times, 
force them down with compressed air ! 
\Vhy not? They did it preceding the 
French Revolution; and it led to the 
ost terrible abuses of labor under the 
Old Empire. 

It doesn’t matter in the least whether 
ihe present law has been forced through 
in the expectation of the Supreme 
Court annulling it. It doesn’t matter 
whether the whole thing has been a 
frame-up and a political trick. The 
Democratic wise-wags say the Republi- 
cans “cooked up” the strike to put 
Wilson in a hole before Election Day. 
The Republican wiseacres say the 
Democrats were behind “the frame- 
up.” to catch the two million and a 
half railroad workers’ votes plus their 
friends in federated labor—a win in 
all of six millions. All this is beside 
the real fact. 

The real fact is that the President’s 
action has established an eight-hour 
day for rail workers, for it is in- 
conceivable that the 400,000 train men 
should be given an eight-hour schedule, 
while the other railroad workers have 
a nine and ten-hour day. Likewise, 
it is inconceivable that rail workers 
should all have an eight-hour day, and 
that other workers should have a nine 
and ten-hour day. The eight-hour day 
for good or ill is with us in all in- 
dustry for the next ten years. 


\ JELL, what of it? Why not? 
Ford approves. Ford says ‘if 
the railroad promoters would 

squeeze the water out of their stock, 

they could afford to pay on an eight- 
hour basis. What he has done, they 
can do. But can they? Or can any 
other employer? Ford has attained his 
marvelous results through one uniform 
standardized product, through terrific 
high pressure, through lightning speed. 
One man at his one specialized job, 


where he never wastes time shifting a 


hand; where he never wastes time wait- 
ing the next man’s turn; where he works 
at lightning speed turning his own ma- 





chine, or shifting his gear, or framing 
his tin sheets, or spraying paints by 
electric devices—wasting not a second 
nor a movement of the eight hours— 
he can be kept at high pressure and 
speed in a standardized factory product, 
where each worker has his own special- 
ized, piece job. But how about the 
workers, who can’t stand high pressure 


| and high speed? and their name is 


legion mentally and physically. One 





man by deftness can do in an hour 
what a fumble-fingered blockhead can't 
complete in five hours hard toil. Ford 
has a system of'weeding out on trial 
the unfits, the slows, the thick-heads 
and clumsy-handed. What does he pur- 
pose doing with the rejects if we are 
entering on an era of high speed, high 
pressure and shortened hours of labor? 
It is the same question that confronted 
Australia, when minimum wage-laws 





















An Advertisement by 
a’ THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


afforded io the Pullman pesca and includes 
not only the safeguarding against loss of life, 
or injury through railway disaster, but the pro- 
tection of health against contagious diseases. 


All cars used by the Pullman Company are 
built in its own shops and represent the experi- 
ence of fifty consecutive years of car construction. 


Built of the most enduring materials, designed 
to resist the most violent shocks and to with- 
stand every conceivable strain, the Pullman car 
affords the traveling public the greatest assur- 
ance of safety. 


Not only is the Pullman car designed for strength, 
but no effort or expense is spared to make each car 
as completely sanitary as possible. 


Smooth painted surfaces, sanitary floors, the avoid- 
ance of heavy hangings and superfluous upholstery, 
scientific ventilation and adequate screening eliminate 
as far as possible the dust and dirt of railway travel. 


Systematic mechanical cleaning combined with fre- 
quent thorough chemical fumigation, maintain each 
car in a constant state of cleanlincss and sanitation. 
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their surroundings. 
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188 South High Street 


Houses That Look Like 


GreendaleRug Brick 





Rare Etchings 
Houses built of 





have just that quality —the delicate light 
and shade of fine etchings — an appear- 
ance of distinction that bespeaks the 
owner’s good taste and sense of beauty. 


Greendales are made in colors that fit harmoniously into 
any landscape. Inland or by sea or in the mountains, in cities 
or in the country, houses built of Greendales have a softness 
and richness of texture and tone that invariably accord with 


If you are expecting to build, ask your architect about Greendale 
rick. Avoid inferior texture bricks. st on 
They have a quality and beauty far superior to all imitations. You will 
be interested to see our color plates—samples - 

of the reds, browns and other beautiful Green- 
} dale shades. May we send them to you? 


HOCKING VALLEY PRODUCTS Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Insist on Greendales. 








The only patented face brick 


in America 
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Philadephia 
Walnut at 13% 
Centrally located 
Distinctive service 


Excellent cuisine 
Room with bath, $2up 
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Great stuff, this! Never gets 
hard or lumpy. Never needs 
watering. No space-wasting 
water well. Always spreads 
freely and smoothly. Sticks best 
when spread thin. Has an ad- 
justable brush holder which 
keeps fingers clean. In fact, 
it's a bang-up Carter Inx 


Quality Product. as 
CANNOT DRY \ 


Try a 45c or 25c refill desk 
jar from your stationer. 
ut up also in other sizes. 
Send forinteresting book- 
let, “Writing Uncle 
Sam’s Good Name.”, 
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were passed. When employers were 
compelled by law to pay a minimum 
wage, they could not afford any but 
the best workers. The consequence was 
that the second rates and the third 
rates and the no rates at all were 
relegated to the human scrap heap and 
to the starveling attic. 


HERE is another point—doctors 

say that workers cannot stand in- 

definitely high pressure and high 
speed at monotonous one-piece work. | 
know a social (I may also add a social- 
istic) worker, who watched a roomful! 
of girls and boys shifting machine gears 
in a factory run by electricity. When 
he came out, he said: “If I had to do 
that work for one year, I’d be insane 
or intellectually dead.” It is what is 
meant when it is said that factory 
workers on one-piece work have all 
their initiative destroyed and become 
parts of their machine. They are use- 
less for other work. The girls go out 
spoiled for housekeeping; the boys use- 
less except for a treadmill job, where 
they have to keep moving or be run 
over. 

Also high pressure and high speed 
and shortened hours and _ increased 
wages are only possible on work where 
the man is part of the machine. Where 
he shifts from job to job, he loses both 
high pressure and speed. The engineer 
is a good example of the former; and 
the section hand, or road-bed man, of 
the latter. Yet who shall say that the 
passengers’ safety is not as dependent 
on the road-bed man as on the en- 
gineer? Are we to give the engineers 
an eight-hour day by law, and not the 
section hand? ‘ 

A great deal has been made of the 
importance of the trainman’s job be- 
cause of the dependence of those city 
babies on the milk trains; but the milk 
train, and for that matter every train 
conveying food to market, is depen- 
dent on some one back of the trainman 
with his hand on the throttle. It is 
dependent on the farmer who raises 
the produce hauled by the train. 


S the farmer to have an eight-hour 
day, too? When the President forced 
the eivht-hour law through, some of 

the Federated Brotherhoods boasted 
that it meant Wilson’s election; for 
the federated laborers numbered two 
and a half millions; and with friendly 
sympathizers they could muster six mil- 
lion votes. I do not stand sponsor for 
the figures. I am simply quoting. Very 
well! The farmers of the United 
States number six, almost seven mil- 
lions. With their sympathizers, they 
stand thirty millions to the good. Are 
they all to have an eight-hour day? 
Can’t you hear the whoops of jubilation 
rising from the sons of toil ? 

Let us see how it would work? To get 

the morning milk to market, the dairy- 
man rises at four’o’clock. Add eight 


(Continued on page 280.) 
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The Expression of Quality 
In a Motor Car 


UALITY, in a motor car, expresses itself in appearance as well as 

Q in performance. 

It announces itself unmistakably —as good breeding discloses 
itself in a man or a woman. 

You scarcely know why a woman of refinement always seems exquis- 
itely gowned, no matter how simple her attire. 

But the moment she enters a room, she is the quiet center of observation. 

You scarcely know why you instantly recognize a well dressed man 
—nothing about him intrudes itself, but everything about him is 
impressive. 

You cannot tell why a silent room speaks to you in eloquent tones of 
the taste and refinement that designed and decorated it. 

True artistry in the attire of a man or a woman, or in the appointments 
of a room, or in the design of a motor car, consists in blending many 
small beauties into one beauty. 

Judged by this difficult criterion, we believe the new Cadillacs will 
exceed your highest and most critical expectations. 


It 






Cadillacs are beautiful cars to look upon. 
The simplicity of design and grace of con- 
tour are unmarred by anything which savors 
of the tawdry or freakish. 

The crown fenders blend harmoniously with 
the pleasing lines of the bodies. 

Running boards are clear of encumbrances 
which mar a clean-cut exterior. 

Spare tires are carried at the rear. 

You enter the car and alight from it through 
doors of liberal dimensions. 

Door handles are easy of action and so de- 
signed that they are not apt to catch the 
clothing. 

Entrance to the driver’s seat is facilitated 
by the hinged steering wheel which swings 
downward, but is held securely when driv- 
ing. The tonneau entrance is illuminated 
at night by an electric light. 

As you enter the car you are impressed with 
the roominess of the interior arrangement. 
The simple luxury of the appointments is 
inviting. 


Cadillac upholstery is truly a revelation. 
represents the most modern developments 
in thorough comfort-giving qualities. The 
covering material is plaited over specially 
designed deep coil springs. 

Extreme inequalities of the road are reduced 
in their effects, to the lowest minimum, while 
the lesser inequalities are lost in its soft 
resilience. 


Auxiliary seats—in cars so equipped—fold 
snugly into recesses, out of the way when 
not in service. 

There are convenient pockets in the doors. 
In every detail there is striking evidence of 
the forethought to provide every comfort, 
convenience and facility which the most 
exacting could demand. 

And, as you relax and rest from the strain 
and fatigue which motoring may heretofore 
have imposed, you appreciate more and 
more the delight and inexpressible charm of 
owning and driving a Cadillac. 


~ 
The Type-55 Cadillac will be available with a complete variety of body styles, as follows: SEVEN 
PASSENGER, PHAETON, ROADSTER and CLUB ROADSTER, $2080. CONVERTIBLE 
STYLES: SEVEN PASSENGER, $2675; VICTORIA, $2550. ENCLOSED CARS: COUPE, 
$2800; BROUGHAM, $2950; LIMOUSINE, $3600; LANDAULET, $3750; IMPERIAL, $3750. 
Prices include standard equipment, F. O. B. Detroit. Prices are subject to advance without notice, 
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hours! He quits at noon! Who is to 
milk the cows at four in the afternoon? 
Let the farmer keep two shifts of men! 
Very well! With one shift of help, the 
farmer can barely keep his head above 
water; and those city babies have been 
howling over the price of milk at 9 
to 15 cents a quart. When the dairy- 
man keeps two shifts of men and the 


day’s schedule amcng the food pro- | 
ducers. In summer time in the wheat | 


country, harvesters are paid $2 to $3 
a day to hustie the crops in before 
the weather breaks. (None of the 
striking trainmen got as low as $3 a 
day.) The wheat harvester begins at 
four in the morning. Does he also 
quit at twelve or demand $6 a day? 


price of milk doubles, it is a pretty | 

good guess those babies used so often RESUMABLY, _ every 

for an argument won’t have many | Pp works to support a home. 

howls left for milk or anything else. 
Keep following eight hours as a | 


worker 


heard a great deal about the 
trainmen’s long hours not permitting 
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RICHNESS THAT SHAD 
INTO MILDNESS - °° ~ » 


Accomplished pipesmokers, when they first taste 
Harmony Pipe Blend, are a little surprised. Not at its rich, 
full flavor. Several other high-grade tobaccos give that. 


But what they never have found in smoking tobacco, yet 
have always hoped for, is full-bodied richness that is 
delicately mild. Harmony gives just that flavor—it might 
be called “rich-mildness"—without even a trace of harsh- 


ness or discord. Logette M, mono Cr 


poy BS 


If your dealer cannot supply you, enclose 15 cents in stamps, for this full-sized one-eighth 
pound tin, postage prepaid. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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home life. To revise an old say- 
ing, what’s sauce for the gander is 
sauce for the goose; so, of course, 
the woman, who is head housekeeper 
for all these homes, must have an 
eight-hour day by law, too. I know a 
lot of women who would like that law 
—tired mothers, who get up at four and 
would like to quit at twelve; cooks, who 
stew over breakfast and lunch, and 
would like to jump the job of dinner at 
night; nurses watching over life and 
death when the new baby comes, who 
would gladly quit and take a rest when 
four in the afternoon comes. Are all 
these workers to have an eight-hour 
day, too? If so, who is to get the 
supper, and put the kids to bed, and 
darn the pile of holey socks, and cut 
down the daddy’s clothes into “knick- 
ers” for the Little Four? Not one of 
these workers receives a tenth the 
wages the striking trainmen were re- 
ceiving. If an eight-hour day is to be 
forced by law for the men, it is to be 
forced by law for the men’s wives? No 
class of workers puts in a longer day 
than the mothers of men, tho they don’t 
do the sob stuff on the platform and in 
the press about slavery and _ babies. 
Why is an eight-hour day rammed 
down the public’s throat in one case, 
and considered ridiculous in the other? 
Can it be because it is all politics? Is 
the doctor to have an eight-hour day, 
too, when you take ill and need his 
services at night? You see when you 
begin to legislate eight-hour days you 
are getting into a pretty footless 
swampy bog. 


T may be said that many of the 
states have eight-hour days in any 
case; and that all government work 

is on an eight-hour day. True; and 
the state laws have nearly put the rail- 
roads out of business in some sections; 
and government work done on an eight- 
hour day is the costliest kind of work 
on earth. Government work always 
comes higher than private contract. 

Leaving politics out of it, there is 

not the slightest doubt that demands 
for men in the munition factories were 
the first factor making for an eight- 
hour day. The demands for munitions 
came suddenly and in overwhelming 
volumes. The prices offered were more 
than twice as high as prices in normal 
times. For instance, certain steel prod- 
ucts that formerly sold at $27 now 


| sell at $80. With such prices and stand- 


ardized specialized work—one man at 
a lathe, another at a shift gear, another 
at a furnace, employers could afford 
high pressure, high speed, high pay 
and shortened hours; but these same 
employers are prepared to scrap ma- 
chinery and close down the minute the 
War stops. The reaction was instan- 
taneous on the world of labor. Wages 
went up—in steel twice in one year 
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DEMAND FOR THE EIGHT-HOUR 


—and the demand was universal for a 
shorter day. With abnormal profits 
both were possible; but outside muni- 
tion orders, are both possible after the 
War? Are they possible to the farmer, 
to the dairyman, to the lumberman, to 
the mason, to the carpenter, to the 
housewife, to the trained nurse? If 
possible, should they be forced by law? 


F forced by law, the employer will 

not pay it. The public will. When 

the last increase was added to the 
coal miners’ wages, the cost of coal 
was $18,000,000 more for a winter to 
the householder. When the last in- 
crease was granted in rail freights, 
the cost of shipping farm produce 
went up Io per cent. Take the case 
of house-huilders—masons at $5 a day 
for a ten-hour day, carpenters at $6 a 
day for a ten-hour day. Be it enacted 
that they receive the same wages for 
an eight-hour day! Your house-build- 
ing costs you $1 .. day extra for each 
man employed. We'll suppose you 
have five men on for five months in 
summer—the increase to you as a 
house-builder is $600; and you pay, 
not the person called “employer.” If 
wages and hours are to be arranged by 
law, it is up to you to say whether you 
want to pay. 

Take the lumbermen of the big tim- 
ber States of the West and South; 
tho any other set of workers would 
do as well as an example. There are 
supposed to be 700,000 skilled lumber- 
men in the United States, I mean men 
who work for $4 to $8 a day on a ten- 
hour day. Average these skilled work- 
ers at $6 a day. Be it enacted they 
work only eight hours a day for the 
same pay! They are earning not 60 
cents an hour as before but 75 cents 
an hour. For the same work, their 
pay is really $1.20 more a day or 15 
cents an hour more. On 700,000 men, 
this amounts to $840,000 for a single 
day on the lumber bill of the United 
States. Similar exampies might be 
given of the 550,000 foundry and ma- 
chine workers, the 290,000 car-shop 
workers, the 280,000 steel workers, the 
300,000 boot and shoe workers. 

The increase is not paid by the em- 
ployers of the United States. It is 
paid by the American public in the in- 
creased cost of living. Did Congress 
represent you and me, when it forced 
the eight-hour day by law? If so, are 
we next to expect the eight-hour day 
for the housewives and the mothers 
and the trained nurses? If not, why 
not ? 











IMPORTANT! 


WHEN notifying CURRENT OPINION 

of a change in address, subscribers 
should give both the old and the new address. 
This notice should reach us about two weeks 
before the change is to take effect. 
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“This is awful! We will never come to this 
pees again with its dust and disturbance. 
No one wishes to stay in this confusion.’ 


stery, etc. Also made for gasoline engine power. 





Dustless cleaning pays 


Up-to-date hotels, large and small, recognize the busi- 
ness-bringing value of vacuum cleaning. As the ARCO 
WAND is nationally advertised and known, the live hotel 
man will advertise his ARCO WAND-cleaned hotel to 
attract guests, for guests are attracted by cleanliness. 


The machine is made in two types— 


the built-in, a permanent type, and the 

truck or moveable type. Hotels, resi- 

pat, Bal emmumumum=m=m=m cencesor buildingsof any sizeor lay- 

VA UU CL out can beeasily equipped whether 7 
C M EANER they are new or old buildings. 4 

The ARCO WAND has long since successfully passed all experi- 
mental stages and has now been on practical work for 5 years in 
all kinds of buildings—residences, cottages, hospitals, hotels, clubs; 


schools, factories, etc. No doubt some buildings in your locality 
are equipped with ARCO WANDS-— ask for list. 


We would like to send you to them and talk with the owners. 


Local dealer sells this guaranteed machine, $150 


We recommend our No. 341 at $150 for ordinary size residences. Costs 
about a penny a day to operate. Turns on like a light and instantly 
suctions all dust, grit, crumbs, lint, out of carpets, rugs, curtains, uphol- 


Send for copy of illustrated book “Arco Wand,” which tells — ©: side-room. A_ suction 
about this great eliminator of cleaning work. ARCO WAND Vacuum 


plyitiscat AMERIGANRADIATOR((OMPANY 0:25 ave. $5 Fergie rete 


“Itis always a pleasure to come to this clean 
hotel. We must put an ARCO WAND 


in our house when we get back.’ 















Machine is set in basement 
pipe runs to each floor. 


Cleaners, hose and tools, 
are sold by all Heating 








steel the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiatere connections and freight. 


does not incluce labor, 











Your Hea!th 


| is largely in your own hands. 


Your Weight 


can be reduced or increased, as 
you wish. 


Your Poise 


can express uprightness, or down- 
right negligence, which affects 
your health. 


I have helped 79,000 of the most in- 
telligent, forceful women of America 
to regain health and keep it. This 
magazine would not have adver- 
tised my work for fifteen years if Ihad 
not “made g 

Tell me your defects i in health or fig- 
ure. If my work is not suited to you, 
I will direct you to the help you need, 


I will alsosend you abooklet free which 
tells you how to stand correctly, and gives 
many points of interest to women. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 6, 624 Michigan Blvd.,Chicage 


Miss Cocroft has well been called the “Health 
Engineer” Jor woman. 



















The Typewriter Opportunity 


Will you let me send you this Standard Visible Type- 
writer—the Famous Model No. 5 OLIVER with Inbuilt Tabu. 
lator and Back Spacer—on FREE TRIAL! No money in ad- 
vance—no deposit—no C. 0. D 
If you find it to be the best ty pe- 
writer you ever saw and want to 
keep it, I will make you a price 
that is lower than wholesale 
and you can let the typewriter 
pay for itself out of what it 
earns for you. Full Stan lard 
Equipment with machine, LIFE 
GUARANTERB, Because I save 
you the enormous selling ex- 
pense by letting the typewriter 
sell itself, I can make you this 
wonderfu! price inducement, BE 
SURE AND SEND_TODAY for 
Free Catalog and Full Detaiis fo wl No. & 
of this Greatest of Typewriter Offers. A.i infurmation ab- 
solutely free. 


Gen’] Manager, TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
Dept. 1067, 1510 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


‘TRY A BOTTLE OF 


POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 





SALAD DRESSING 


A MAYONNAISE OF 
SURPASSING DELICIOUSNESS 
AT ALL GROCERS 
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Sure of Profits 


Sound investment is 
based on knowing when to 
buy and when not to buy. 
Babson Service is a guide 

to safety and profit. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department B-26 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Statistical Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Largest Statistical , Cugantoatien of its Character 


























UGUST.. is” the 

dullestinvestment — 
month of the year.” 
Investors, fie i 2 
placed orders with us 
during that month for - 
$466,150..in Farm Mort: 
gages. Our investments. 
“have stood a test of 31 
years without loss to a’ 
single client. Send for 28. . 
‘page booklet describing 
our method of operation. 


Cig 


'Georse M. Forman & Co. 


Founded 1885) 1! So La.Salle Street, CHICA 
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Good Investments in 


Public Utility 


Preferred Stocks yielding 5% to8% 
Common Stocks 
outive’ CURRENT LETTER “ 


Willtams.Trothé Coleman 


Investment Securities 


60 WALL ST. NEW YORK 
Direct Wire to Columbus and Phila, Markets 


99 Copy sent 
on request 














FACTORY 







TYPEWRITERS 


Buy Right From Our Own Factories 


And save $25 to $75 
Up-to-date Machines of Standard Makes 
thoroughly py 

ie same as new. Efficient 
service through Branch Stores in | 
cities. Send for latest bookiet. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE Co., lac. 345 Broadway, W. Y. 
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Comparative Degrees. 


A teacher in a rural school in Massa- 
chusetts, according to the N. Y. Times-Mag- 
azine, was one day explaining to her class 
the degrees of comparison of adjectives. 
To make sure she was understood, she 
called on each pupil in turn to give com- 
paratives and superlatives of adjectives 
which she named, and got good answers un- 
til she asked one little fellow to name the 
comparative degree of “sick.” 

After thinking a moment he 
“worse.” 

The answer puzzled the teacher, because, 
altho it was not the one she wanted, the 
pupil had given a comparative. She de- 
cided she could best show him his error by 
letting him go on, and asked sweetly, “Well, 
if ‘worse’ is the comparative of ‘sick,’ what 
would you give as the superlative ?” 

Dead,” came the answer without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 


said: 


Proof Positive. 


Little Janet, reports the Southern Wo- 
man’s Magazine, came running into the 
house one morning sobbing. Throwing her- 
self into her mother’s arms, she cried: 

God doesn’t love me any more, mother!” 


“Why, Janet, dear,” said the mother. 
“Why do you say that? God loves every- 
one.’ 

“No, mother. He doesn’t love me,” 


wailed the little girl. “I know He doesn’t. 
I tried Him with a daisy!” 


Prayer to be Heard. 

Dick and Jimmy were spending a few 
days with their grandmother, who spoils 
them, as grandmothers will. One night, the 
San Francisco Star tells, they were saying 
their prayers, and little Jimmy vociferated 
his petitions to the heavenly throne in a 
voice that could be heard a mile. He was 
telling the Divine Providence what he 
wanted for Christmas, and his enthusiasm 
in the cause got on his brother’s nerves. 

“What are you praying for Christmas 
presents so loud for?” interrupted Dick. 
“The Lord ain’t deaf.” 

_ “No,” whispered Jimmy, “but grandma 
is.” 
Moral Suasion. 


“Bless me!” said Tommy’s  greatuncle 
(in Motherhood Magazine), ‘do you mean 
to say that your teachers never thrash you ?” 

“Never!” replied Tommy. “We have 
moral suasion in our school.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Oh, we get kep’ in, and stood up in cor- 
ners, and locked out and locked in, and 
made to write one word a thousand times, 
and scowled at and jawed at; and that’s 
all.’ 


Strictly Up to Date. 


A teacher was recounting the story of 
Red Riding Hood, according to Town Talk, 
San Francisco. After describing the woods 
and the wild animals that flourished therein, 
she added: 

“Suddenly Red Riding Hood heard a great 
noise. She turned about, and what do you 
suppose she saw standing there, gazing at 
her._and showing all its sharp, white teeth?” 

“Teddy Roosevelt!” volunteered one of 
the boys. 


Strange but True. 


Everybody can share the delight which 
the Sacred Heart Review provides in this 
convincing tale of the philosophical pro- 
fessor: 

“It is a strange thing,” said the professor. 
“IT was shaved this morning by a man who 
really is, I suppose, a little above being a 
barber. I know of my own knowledge that 
he is an alumnus of one of the leading 
American colleges; that he studied in Hei- 
delberg, afterward, and spent several years 
in other foreign educational centers. I 
know, also of my own knowledge, that he 
has contributed scientific articles to our 


best magazines and has numbered among 


An Investment Suited 
to Your Requirements 


can be found in our new list, No. 
950T, which offers wide variety in 


Character of Securities 
First mortgage bonds upon real estate, 
manufacturing plants, natural resources 
and other properties of ample value and 
earning power to protect the investor, 
also municipal bonds and farm mort- 


gages. 

Location 
In established sections of United States 
and Canada. 


Maturity One to twenty-five years. 
Interest 414% to 6%. 
Amount’ $100, $500, $1,000 or more. 


Over fifty years’ continuous successfull ex- 
perience qualifies us to recommend these con- 
servative investments, 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 So. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 























The present-day popularity of 
Farm Mortgages as investments 
makes it allthe more urgent that 
investors buy their securities 
from recognized sources only. 
Our ex ience covers 33 years, without 
the loss by an at ew of asingle dollar. 
pinsentigate — send for descriptive pamph- 
“kx” and current offerings. 

We're Right on the Ground. 


camo E.J LANDER & CO. 


1883 
Capen aré preety pot Malt A Mitfion fiert Dative 
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i Have 265,000 
DEAF FRIENDS! 


As President of the General Acoustic Come 
pany since itsorganization l6years ago, I have 
made these friends by sparing no expense in 4 
producingthemostpowerfuland mostefficient 
hearing devices possible— by urging every 
person to try the Acousticon in his home and 
business without a penny of cost—and finally 
by convincing every purchaser that my ine 
terest in him is just as strong after a gale as 
before—that I am never too busy to take a 
personal interest in his case so long as he 
remains hard of hearing. We now announce 
@ new model, stronger, smaller better than 
ever in every detail, and I again invite every 
person hard of hearing to try the 


1917 Acousticon 


oeroat FREE exvenae 


you have given it any test that you choose, 
ith is rns for Ions to say whether you a will keep 
or return it—at least rs will know whether you 
are omete the h of fortunate 
ones to whom it does ne oh normal hearing, And 
it will have cost — a to ip ee a cent. 








WARNING! There A] shoul not make as 
ian aah dais * ay t as we _ So 
semana i 

which cannot be duplicated. ete 


So no 
ve tried in the past, send for free triale ot the, ACOUSTI- 
IN today an convigge yourself. --you je dec ide. ig te 
Boe 


me Personally if you prefer i Mk YU 
| Seen 1330 Condter Bide X.Y. 
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his intimate friends men of the highest so- 
cial and scientific standing in Europe and 
America. And yet,” soliloquized the pro- 
fessor, “he can’t shave a man decently.” 

“By jove!” explained young Rounder, in 
astonishment. “What is he a barber for, 
with all those accomplishments ?”” 

“Oh, he isn’t a barber,” said the profes- 
sor, yawning. “You see, I shaved myself 
this morning.’ 


Two Lincoln Stories. 


Many of the stories told about Lincoln 
at the Illinois bar represent him in any- 
thing but a ‘dignified light. But they are a 
part of the character of the man, says Mr. 
Francis F. Browne in “The Every Day Life 
of Abraham Lincoln,” and should be kept in 
remembrance wherever there is reason to 
suppose they are genuine. Besides, they are 
usually full of irresistible humor. The 
Youth’s Companion repeats these: 

On a certain trial Lincoln appeared 
against his friend, Judge Logan. It was a 
suit between two farmers who had had a 
disagreement over a horse trade. On the 
day of the trial, Mr. Logan, having bought 
a new shirt open in the back with a huge 
standing collar, dressed himself in extreme 
haste, and put on the shirt with the bosom 


at the back, a linen coat concealing the 
blunder. He dazed the jury with his 
“horse” knowledge; and as the day was 


sultry, he took off his coat and “summed 
up” in his shirt sleeves. Lincoln, sitting 
behind him, took in the situation, and when 
his turn came he said: 

“Gentlemen, Mr. Logan has been trying 
to make you believe he knows more about 
a horse than those honest old farmers who 
are witnesses. Now, gentlemen, I submit 
to you” (here he lifted Logan out of his 
chair and turned him with his back to the 
jury and the crowd, at the same time flap- 
ping up the enormous standing collar), 
“what dependence can you place on his 
horse knowledge when he has not sense 
enough to put on his shirt?” 

Roars of laughter followed, and the jury 
promptly gave the verdict to Lincoln. 

“he preceding incident recalls another, 
in which Lincoln figures as a horse trader. 
He and a certain judge once fell to banter- 
ing cach other about trading horses; and 
it was agreed that the next morning at 
nine o'clock they should make a trade, the 
horses to be unseen up to that hour, under a 
forfeit of twenty-five dollars. At the hour 
appointed the judge came up, leading the 
sorriest-looking specimen of a nag ever 
seen. In a few minutes Lincoln was seen 
approaching with a wooden sawhorse on his 
shoulders. Great were the shouts and the 
laughter of the crowd; and these increased 
when Lincoln, surveying the judge’s animal, 
set down his sawhorse and _ exclaimed, 
“Well, judge, this is the first time I ever 
got the worst of it in a horse trade!” 


Sassafras Lore. 


A certain Kentucky politician says, in the 
Saturday Evening Post, that when he was a 
boy in Owen County, on the edge of the 
Blue Grass District, the local oracle made 
a habit of sitting in a certain chair against 
a_ certain store front on the main street 
of the county seat town at certain hours of 
the day, the weather being fair, to answer 
questions. To him one day came a yourg 
farmer, who wanted to know how to rid 
himself of sassafras sprouts in his fields. 

“Well, son,” said the wiseacre, “off and 
on I’ve give the subject of ‘sassafrack 
sprouts considerable study durin’ the past 
forty-five years. And here sometime ago 
I come to the opinion that the only way to 
git shet of sassafrack sprouts, when they 
Start in to take a place, is to pack up a 
move off and jest natchelly leave ’em. 


Force of Habit. 


In a recent conversation the subject of 
the force of habit came up for discussion, 
and brought out the following story: 

Miss Marie was a pretty little telephone 
girl, One night she went to church, and, 
being somewhat tired, she fell asleep dur- 
ing the rather protracted sermon. Finally 
the sermon was concluded, and after the 
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When Nature Turns Outlaw 


*‘Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow !~ 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout... .. . 


Thus King Lear, in Shakespeare's 
tragedy, defies the elements. But 
man, even today, cannot challenge 
nature with impunity. 


The unsinkable ship goes down 
like a rock from the impact of an 
iceberg. The fireproof building is 
burn The monument, built for 
unborn generations, is riven by light- 


ning or shaken down by an earth- 
quake. 


There are storms which make 
train service impossible, which de- 
Jay the mails and which close the 
public highways to the usual traffic. 
Even in the cities there are times 
when the street cars do not run, and 
neither automobiles or horse-drawn 


vehicles can be driven through floods 
or high-piled snowdnifts. 


One Policy 


Such conditions increase the de- 
pendence on telephone wires, which 
themselves are not exempt from the 
same natural hazards. F ortunately, 
however, the Bell System has faced 
these dangers and well-nigh over- 
come them. Masses of wires are 
buried underground and lonely pole 
lines, ever the most stoutly built, are 
practically paralleled by other lines 
- — their business can be trans- 
erre 


Each year the lines are stronger 
and the guardians of the wires are 
prepared to make repairs more 
quickly. So each year increasing 
millions of subscribers find their telc- 
phones more dependable and, within 
the limits of human power, they 
count upon their use in storm as 
well as in fair weather. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
















Prices Lower than Others 


because of Freight 


Besides getting the highest quality (we were awarded first prize 
at the Panama-Pacifie Exposition) you save money in buying 


CUNN Sectional Bookcases 


Are Lower in Price than Others 
because the units are shipped in a condensed, 
knock-down form, 


freight - saving, 


about %4 the shipping size of any other case, 


Write for our free new catalog in colors 
showing handsomely finished, dust- proof 
Colonial, Mission, Clawfoot, ete., styles in 
mahogany and oak. Also “In an Emperors 
Den,” something very interesting. 
Dealers Everywhere 
THE GUNN FURNITURE. CO. 

1816 Broadway, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Art Metal 
Steel Safe 
Saved $200,000! 


June 14th, last, the Packing House 
of Lee & Edwards, orange growers 
at Thonotosassa, Florida, was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. The firm 
has just written: 


“Our Art Metal Safe in the hottest 
part of the flames contained about 
$200,000. worth of notes and 
papers. It was the only thing not 
destroyed. On opening it we found 
the contents in perfect condition.” 


Understand the complete protec- 
tion that Art Metal Light Weight 
Safes give your records. Let your 
local Art Metal Dealer demonstrate 
this Safe, and also the complete line 
of Steel Office Furniture and Files 
for you. The book, “Protecting Rec- 
ords You Can’t Insure” explains the 
10 exclusive fire protection features 





Photograph of the safe that went through 
the flames of the Florida fire unharmed. 
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found only in the Art Metal Light 
Weight Safe. Write for your copy. 





UNDERWRITERS LABORATORIES INC. , 
INSPECTED LIGHT WEIGHT SAFE [N2__| 








ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 





Art Metal Light Weight Safes bear this label endorsement of 
the Underwriters. 


This is your proof of absolute protection, 











510 Metallic Avenue - Jamestown, N.Y. 
PATEN turers want Owen Patents. 
3 free books; inventions wanted, etc. 


I help you market your invention without charge. 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 12 OwenBldg. , Washington, D.C. 
Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 





ducements made to secure business. 
practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious service. 
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ventions,” Patent Buyers and ‘How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” Advice FREE. RANDOLPH & 
CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 75, Washington, D.C. 
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Your Washing Done for 2c a Week 


Electric or Water Power Wiil Do the Work 

I have built a new ‘1900’ power washing 
machine. I consider this machine the most 
wonderful washer ever put on the market. Tub 
built entirely of high quality sheet copper, it 
is the strongest and most durable machine 
made. It is constructed on a bran. new prin- 
ciple and I wili guarantee that this machine 
will not tear clothes, break buttons or fray the 
edges of the most delicate fabric. It will wash 
everything from heavy blankets to the finest 
laces without damage to the goods. 

This new “1900” washing machine can be 
connected with any electric socket instantly 
and is started and stopped by a “‘little twist 
of the wrist” and it will do your washing for 
2 cents a week. 

I also make a lighter power machine which 
can be run by water or electric pcwer. On 
most of these machines the motor will run 
the wringer too. Just feed in the clothes and 
this power wringer will squeeze the water out 
so quickly and easily you will be astonished. 
It will save 50% time, money and labor every 
week. The outfit consists of washer and wringer, and either 
electric or water motor, as you prefer. and I guarantee the per- 
fect working of each. 

I will send my machine on 30 days’ free trial. You do not 
need to pay a penny until you are satisfied this washer will do 
what I say it will. Write today for illustrated catalog. Address: 
H. L. Barker, 6302 CourtSt., Binghamton, N. Y., or if you live 
in Canada. write to the Canadian ‘* 1900’? Washer 


9 355 
Yonge St.. Toronto, Canada. 
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you shave— 
—do you neglect your 
face altogether — do 
you slap on sweet 
smelling toilet water 
or powders—or do 
you do the logical, 
hygienic thing and 
bathe your face with 
Dioxogen? 


Dioxogen takes away the 
smart, disinfects and heals 
scratches, stops cuts from 
bleeding and leaves the face 
clean and fresh, 
cool and smooth. 






Oakland Chemical Co. 
10 Astor Place 
New York 
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usual prayer the minister picked up the 
hymnal. 

“Brethren and sisters,” he announced, 
glancing first at‘the choir and then at the 


congregation, “we shall sing hymn 343. 
Hymn 343.” 
“The line is busy,” cried Miss Marie, 


suddenly waking up and hearing the preach- 
er’s last words. “I'll call you.” 


The Lecture He Enjoyed. 


“Sir,” said the young man with enthu- 
siasm as he seized the lecturer’s hand and 
shook it warmly, “I certainly enjcyed your 
lecture last night very much indeed.” (We 
are quoting the Ladies’ Home Journal.) 

“T am glad to hear that,” said the lec- 
turer, “but I didn’t see you there.” 

“No,” admitted the youth, “I wasn’t 
there.” 

“But,” said the puzzled speaker, “how 
could you enjoy my lecture if you were not 
present?” 

“Oh, I bought tickets for my girl’s parents: 
and they both went.” 


The Fable of the Movies. 


History and prophecy the N. Y. Times 
Magazine assumes to combine in this fabu- 
lous skit: 

Once upon a time a man invented the 
movies. 

At first they were crude. They were far 
from real life. Those acting in them used 
jerky gestures, impossible attitudes. 

And the legitimate stage continued on its 
triumphant way. 

But, with the years, the movies were per- 
fected more and more. Movie actors were 
no longer jerky and impossible. Nearer and 
nearer they came to imitating real actors. 

And the legitimate stage gradually lost its 
hold. Soon it had almost vanished. Soon 
afterward it had completely vanished! 

So extraordinary was the progress of the 
movies that the screen became almost the 
twin of real life. So natural were the ges- 
tures of the movie actors, so unconstrained 
their attitudes, that, finally, only the most 
carping of critics could tell them from real 
actors. 

But ever there was the cry of “progress !”” 

The theater could not stand still. And— 
lo and behold!-—many years after the leg- 
itimate stage had vanished into oblivion, a 
genius, who had carried the movies to their 
uttermost perfection, was suddenly struck 
with a tremendous, epoch-making idea! 

“Why imitate live actors?” he exclaimed. 
“Why not HAVE live actors?” 

Eureka ! 

The screen soon vanished into oblivion. 
Audiences were treated to the unheard-of 
spectacle of actual actors acting before their 
eyes! 

MORAL.—Progress moves in circles. 


A Bit of Irish Oratory. 


A North of Ireland orator in a Scottish 
county constituency, according to Titbits, 
sought to ingratiate himself with his audi- 
ence at the outset thus: 

“Gentlemen, I am an Irishman. I am 
proud to be an Irishman, but I am not 
ashamed to admit that I have a drop of 
Scotch in me!” 

And for fully a minute he could not un- 
derstand what the uproar was about. 


Drawing the Line in Patriotism, 

During a particularly nasty dust-storm at 
one of the camps, the Southern Woman’s 
Magazine tells us of a recruit who ventured 
to seek shelter in the sacred precincts of the 
cook’s domain. 

After a time he broke an awkward silence 
by saying to the cook: 

“If you put the lid on that camp kettle 
you would not get so much of the dust in 
your soup.” 

The irate cook glared at the intruder, and 
then broke out: 

“See here, me lad. Your business is to 
serve your country.” . 

“Yes,” interrupted the recruit, “but net to 
eat it.” 


The Practical Side of Boy Bravery. 


Cecil was suffering from a_ toothache. 
His mother, according to the N. Y. Chris- 
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tian Advocate, was endeavoring to calm 
him preparatory to the necessary visit to 


 EYoulll be a brave boy and have it out, ||| Good bade of Policyholders to Others Con- 
she pleaded. It won't stitute one of the 


won't you, dear: 
Best Assets of the 


POSTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


his protests. Then his brother, one year | 
older, came to his mother’s aid. 

“Aw, go on and have it out,” he said. 

“What’s the matter with yeh? Don’t you 
know it'll be one less to clean?” 
Postal policyholders speak of 
the Company— their Company 
—in terms of praise. They tell 
their friends of its benefits and 
advantages and this results in 
much new business. 

And these friends who wisely 
take out policies, speak to others 
in like terms of praise and there 
is thus forged 





Discovering a Star. 


Long had he worshipped her at a dis- 
tance, but his shyness prevented him from 
proposing. So the Chicago News story 
begins. 

Then, one evening, for the sweet sake 
of charity, a theatrical performance took 
place, in which the charmer was leading 
lady and more adorable than ever. After- 
ward the shy admirer drew near his love, 
made valiant by the sight of her beauty. 

“You are the star of the evening,” he 
said, as they stood alone in a corner. 

“You ere the first to tell me so,” said the 
damsel, with a happy blush. 

“Then,” he retorted promptly, “may I 
claim my reward as an astronomer?” 

The lady looked puzzled. 

“What reward?” she asked. 

“Why, the right to give my name to 
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dier is certainly as chivalrous and forgiving ance Department of the State of New York under whose strict requirements the 
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“What!” cried his commander; “where 
are now your terrible resolutions ?” 

“Oh,” said he, “but look at these poor . 
devils; they don’t know anything; they 1. Your full name. 2. Your occupation. 
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English 
Hardy Filberts 


for Zero Climates 
EXQUISITELY BEAUTIFUL for LAWN, 
DRIVEWAY and STREET 
It stands toreason that trees grownat the 43d Parallel 
of latitude close to the Canadian Border, with winter 
temperature far below zero, must possess rugged vitality. No others 
could survive, y } 
OUR HOME GROWN ENGLISH WALNUTS, from home grownseed, '} 
are safer to plant than peach trees. 
We are headquarters for NORTHERN GROWN FILBERTS and recommend their univer- 
sal_planting,. or orchard — they are dependable as Real Money Makers. 
Culture is of the easitst and our northern grown trees will stand temperatures of 10 
to 15 below zero and generally come into Bearing the Second or Third Year. 


SOBER PARAGON Mammoth Sweet Chestnut 


One crop 6 $30,000. Plant for profit, for pleasure or for decora- 
tion—plant a thousand trees or asingle one. A safe tree to plant in zero climates, or in hot 
climates. Succeeds in drouth, in frost, in poor soil and upon hillsides—the roughest 
of lands. Every tree we ship this fall bore chestnuts last season. 


J 
RANERE Everbearing Raspberry—Satisfies, “That’s all.” 
Luscious sugary, bright crimson berries every day from June till November. The strong plants offered you 
for planting this Fall will supply your table next season. Succeeds in any soil. 


ow-Fiftieth Year in Business—Our Golden Anniversary 
Scuvenir Rose Free with every order. 


Our 1016 Catalog and Planting Guide includes 
Nut Culture in the North, tells you how, when 
and where to plant. Mailed Free on request. 


GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery. Est’d 1866 
1734 Main Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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WOUNDED SOLDIERS DEMAND YOUR HELP 
The United States Branch of Queen Mary’s Needlework Guild is a part of the parent organ- 
ization, of which the Queen‘ of England is president. Her Majesty is deeply interested in its 
operations and very active in its work. 
The object of the Guild is to furnish hospital necessaries and comforts to wounded soldiers 
and relief to their dependents in all the countries of the Allies. Rent, managerial services and all 
expenses of that kind have been provided for, so that there are no deductions from any gifts made 


Mrs. Barclay H. Warburton 
Mrs. Frederick W. Whitridge 





to the Guild. The sufferers will receive the full value of any donation you may make. 

For only one dollar you may become a member of the Guild, and receive one of the hand- | 
some pins to which all members are entitled. Membership carries with it no obligations, financial 
or otherwise, unless you care to make voluntary contributions that are urgently required. 


MEN ARE FALLING IN THOUSANDS TODAY 
The hospitals are crowded to their utmost capacity and supplies of all kinds are desperately 
needed. The sufferings of the men now wounded in Europe are in the aggregate too appalling to 
think of; but just let your mind dwell on a single sufferer, and th'nk how much a small gift on your 
part may do to assuage his pain—how much relief the opportune arrival of your contribution may | 
bring to some agonized victim of shell or bullet. 


HOSPITAL SUPPLIES ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


The mounting casualties of the desperate assaults now in progress have made the demands 
for medical supplies more pressing than ever. Articles especially needed are Antiseptics, such as 
Iodine, Hygenique Fluid, Sesie Acid, etc.; Hospital Accessories of all kinds, Pajamas, Dressing | 
Gowns, Hospital Clothing, Underwear, Socks, Sweaters, Mufflers, Towels, Night Shirts, Sheets 
and Pillow Cases. Supplies for the sick are most acceptable, but all new clothing is welcomed, | 
as it can be advantageously used. 


DO YOUR SHARE BY JOINING TODAY 
Then send whatever gifts you can to the Guild, whether in money or materials. The active 
members of the Guild charge themselves with the labor of making the clothing, garments and 
other articles upon which needlework is necessary, and the management will see that your contri- 
bution is promptly made effective. All money received in this country is expended here for sup- 


pies and the finished articles are forwarded to Headquarters, St. James’s Palace, London, for dis- 
tribution. , 













ay The Need is Inexpressible—Nothing too Large and Nothing too 8 
zm, Small to be Gratefully Received—Every Gift, however Small, gage, 
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we've resolved not to spake to wat an- 
other at all, for fear we break the frind- 
ship.” 


The Answer to the Sunday School 
Teacher. 

An old negro mammy who was addict- 
ed to the pipe was being lectured on the 
habit by a Sunday-school teacher. Finally, 
according to the Western Christian Advo- 
cate, the latter said: 

“Do you expect to go to heaven?” 

“Yes, indeedy!” 

“But the Bible says nothing unclean shall 
enter there. Now the breath of the smoker 
is unclean. What do you say to that?” 

“Well, I reckon I leave ma bref behin’ 
when I enter dar,” was old mammy’s re- 
sponse, 





A NIGHT RIDE WITH THE 


AMERICAN AMBULANCE 
CORPS AT VERDUN 


[The following vivid account of a 
night’s work of the American Ambulance 
Field Service near the fighting at Verdun 
is taken from an article by Will Irwin 
in the Saturday Evening Post. Mr. Irwin 
shared in the experience he describes. 
Gleason, who figures in the narrative, is 
his friend and_ fellow-correspondent ; 
aT is the chauffeur of the hospital 
car. 


Wa. cranked up, and we went on 
to a plateau and to a house with 

a great grotesque hole over its 
door. It was the Poste de Secours, where 
we were to get our orders. Section I 
clears out two dressing stations near the 
front line, and one is uncertain of his 
destination until he receives instructions 
there. We were going to neither post, 
it appeared; for just as we drew up, a 
blond, pleasant-appearing little French 
soldier, with the red cross of a stretcher- 
bearer on his arm, swung aboard our mud- 
guard and broke the news that there were 
grands blessés—heavily wounded men—at 
a crossroads on the plateau. 

It was getting quite light; there was a 
rim of angry red along the sky into which 
we were driving. The ruin of a hamlet, 
once a suburb of Verdun, shot up, a sliver 
of broken gray stones against this streak 
of red; and the devastated plateau about 
us, whose very herbage in the daytime 
looks drooping and sick, was now of a 
gentle violet-gray color. It was not so 
light, however, but that we could see the 
giant fireflies which were shells still burst 
out and die. 

“T’ve often thought,” said White, who 
left a Montmartre studio to drive an am- 
bulance, “that I'd like to paint all this. I 
shan’t try, tho. I’d be nervous.” 





Now the workings of another sense de- 
stroyed all feeling of beauty raised by 
this lurid picture of battle. We were run- 
ning between dead horses. The two near- 
est were headless; and they were all 
swollen as a dead horse does swell. Nor 
was that the only smell. Stronger and 
sharper even was the stench of chem- 
icals in the air—chemicals from the pow- 
der charges of the guns, chemicals from 
the shells, chemicals from the poisonous 
gases loosed by the Germans whenever 

















the wind was right. 
which had wilted the herbage. 


We were still driving on toward the 
edge of the plateau, and I wondered when 
we were going to stop; for across that 
edge, I well knew, were the shell holes 
which stood for French and German first- 
line trenches. Suddenly we saw a soldier 
ahead waving at us. We drew up. We 
were at the crossroads; and the wounded, 
brown army blankets tucked about them, 
lay waiting in the poor cover of the gut- 
ters beside the road. Overhead, what had 
been a system of suburban telephone lines 
drooped in a grotesque tangle from a 
cracked and battered steel pole. The near- 
est blessé lifted his head. He was a fine- 
looking, blond peasant about thirty-five 
years old. He had a pair of very big 
feet; as he lay there the toes turned out 
to opposite points of the compass. One 
leg was bandaged from ankle to knee. 
When he saw us coming he raised him- 
self on his elbow, and his yellow beard 
parted in a smile. The perils of the 
wounded are not always over when the 
bearers lift them into the ambulance; but 
they think they are, if they have any ca- 
pacity for thought left. They are going 
back—and alive. “Quw’il fait bon!”—Ah, 
that’s good!—he kept repeating as White, 
the brancardiers and I lifted him to the 
top shelf; and he continued to grin. 

The next one, grievously wounded in 
the body, was past smiles or conscious- 
ness of rescue—for the time at least. His 
eyes were closed, his face was the color of 
dirty putty, and he was as plastic to our 
touch, when we covered him up, as a rag 
doll. 

We finished; and the ambulance behind 
us, in which Gleason rode as a passenger, 
moved up for its load. While White 
backed up, made sure that his tires were 
tight, and cranked the machine, I looked 
toward that angry red dawn now becom- 
ing sunrise. 

At the Poste de Secours a sergeant 
stopped us again. Back of him, as he 
stepped out into the road, came some men 
at a weak, clumsy run. They were all 
bandaged as to heads or arms. “Nine sit- 
ting cases,” reported the sergeant briefly 
as we drew up. The nearest of them 
clambered on to the mudguard beside me 
and asked if he might go along. White 
glanced at me, and I got the point. They 
needed my seat for a sitting case. So I 
jumped down, as did Gleason, to give way 
to the wounded and to wait for Townsend, 
director of the section. He had driven on 
ahead in his open car to the farthest 
point at which this section operates—a 
boyau, or sunken covered shelter, where 
an ambulance may find safety while it 
loads. ... 

At about’ this time a great black enemy 
aeroplane came soaring above the notch 
in the plateau, and the guns opened, as 
usual, with shrapnel—more shells than I 
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What lies back of 
the brilliance of a 
MAZDA lamp? All 
the facilities of the 
world’s greatest lamp 
makers supporting 
the standards set by 
MAZDA Service. :: 


MAZDA 


“Not the name of a thing, 
but the mark of a service’’ 


The Meaning of MAZDA 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to 
certain lamp manufacturers. Its purpose is to collect 
and seiect scientific and practical information con- 
cerning progress and developments in the art of in- 
candescent lamp manufacturing and to distribute 
this information to the companies entitled to receive 
this Service. MAZDA Service is centered in the 
Research Laboratories of the General Electric Com- 
pany at Schenectady. 


The mark MAZDA can appear only on lamps which 
meet the standards of MAZDA Service. It is thes 
an assurance of quality. This trademark is the 
property of the General Electric Company. 
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A Tiny Ball of Metal 


distinguishes this ever-ready Fountain 


















Pen from all others. Playing up and 


down with every movement of the 


hand, it breaks bubbles and reg- 
ulates the flow of ink. When 


turned up in the pocket, it Made 


of the 
Highest 
Grade of 
Material 


Highly polished, hand- 
somely chased hard rub- 
ber barrel and cap. Extra 
heavy No. 4, 14 carat solid 

gold pen point, iridium tipped. 
Complete with box and filler. 
This pen, which we guarantee to be 
the equal of any fountain pen on the 
market at whatever price, will give per- 
fect satisfaction. We will exchange it or 
refund your money if you have any fault to 
find. For only $1.50 we will send you this 
non-leakable, instant-starting, smooth- 
writing fountain pen, post-paid. If you are not 
satished, send it back within five days and we will 

refund your money. In ordering, do not fail to 
state whether fine, medium or coarse nib is preferred. 
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, BEFORE 
N THIS DAY and AGE attention to your appearance 
is an absolute necessity if you expect to make the most 
out of life. Not only should you wish to appear as 
attractive as possible, for your own self-satisfaction, 
which is alone well worth your efforts, but you will find 
the world in general judging you greatly, if not wholly, 
by your “‘books,’’ therefore it pays to “‘look your best’ 
at all times. tion, being worn at night. ; 
Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost tf not satisfactory 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist 617 Ackerman Bidg., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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had ever seen fired at one aeroplame. We 
were watching the stretcher-bearers lift 
the wounded aboard when Townsend 
glanced upward. The aeroplane with its 
frame of little smoke clouds was exactly 
overhead. My first thought was that what 
goes up must come down; and I felt 
grateful for my steel helmet. On second 
thought I wondered if a steel helmet 
would stop shrapnel falling from three 
thousand yards. However, Townsend had 
another thought, more alarming but more 
practical. ; 

“That Boche may be marking for bat- 
teries,” he said. “He won't think it worth 
while to send a shell at a pair of ambu- 
lances, but we're an open car, and we 
may be officers for all he knows. We'd 
better hurry away.” 

Yet hurry was only relatively possible 
on that terrible imitation of a road down 
which we were driving, what with its ruts 
and shell pits. And whenever I looked 
up the aeroplane was still a dot at the 
zenith, and innumerable white anti-air- 
craft shells were breaking exactly above. 
Yet I think we all forgot the aeroplane 
in time through our possible interest in 
that road and its environs. Here was a 
stage-setting for the Inferno. What trees 
there were had been stripped bare or 
splintered; yet with the strange vitality 
of trees they were putting forth little 
new leaves, which served only to exag- 
gerate their condition. What herbage 
there was drooped sick from the stalk; 
and no flower bloomed anywhere. 

In places it looked as tho a shell had 
fallen on every square yard of ground, 
so thick lay the pits. Dreadful dunnage 
was scattered everywhere—a wrecked au- 
tofnobile, horse bones, broken wheels, de- 
stroyed kit. There stood a wall—no, it 
had been a house, for you saw the lower 
part of a window-frame cutting squarely 
into the wreck. Beside it lay a dead 
horse. He had been tied to a post when 
he got his death stroke. He lay not on 
his side, but upright on his knees and 
hocks. Because he was tied his head had 
not drooped. He looked, swollen as he 
was, like a plump family nag that had 
fallen asleep. 

We were in the mouth of the boyau. 
From within soldiers peered. Outside, a 
company, on some military mission, scur- 
ried along with their heads down—the at- 
titude and motion of the trapper on the 
trail. I became aware then that shrapnel 
was bursting not far away. I grow weary 
of repeating that the guns were going all 
the time; you had to listen to catch the 
firecracker sound of bursting shells. There 
was work to do, however—we must pre- 
pare the ambulance which had trailed us 
for a load of stretcher cases. Under 
heavy fire they sometimes back the am- 
bulance clear into a boyau; but this did 
not seem necessary noOW.... 

There was a deep black chamber at the 
foot of the boyau—a subterranean cham- 











WATCHING HELLFIRE FROM A TREETOP 


ber of the fort before the French dis- 
mantled it and the Germans smashed it 
with giant howitzers. By the light of a 
small lamp two field surgeons were work- 
ing on a scalp wound—not pretty, this one, 
but not dangerous either. They paused 
to ask us for news of the world outside, 
and went on. snipping and stitching. I 
started toward the rear of the chamber. 
A weak but cheerful voice from the floor 
yelled in French: “Step carefully, old 
man.” As my eyes accustomed themselves 
to the darkness I saw two more stretcher 
cases, one of them quite inert. A shadow 
pierced the splash of light at the far door, 
and a disreputable spotted trench dog, 
with one white eye, came cringing in. 
The man who sat under local anesthetic, 
having his crown stitched, put out a hand 
and touched him. The animal jumped as 
tho he had been shot. Like most dogs 
and cats in the zone of battle, he was a 
nervous’ wreck. 

We were ready now; and with recur- 
rent skepticism about the efficiency of a 
steel helmet to stop shrapnel, I helped 
load up. Townsend and the boyish driver 
of the ambulance saw first that the 
wounded were well covered and thor- 
oughly tucked in. That is a cardinal 
principle, pounded into all the recruits 
of our Ambulance sections—keep your 
wounded warm. A chill on the road to 
the hospital makes sometimes the differ- 
ence between life and death. 

The ambulance, driven carefully, weav- 
ing in and out to avoid shell holes, started 
back over the road along which we had 
come. We had no need to report at the 
Poste de Secours, so we took a short cut 
across that terrain of hell, straight into 
Verdun. 


WATCHING HELLFIRE FROM 
A TREETOP 

[How were you hurt? a correspondent 
of the N. Y. Times asked an injured 
French soldier at a dressing station along 
the Somme front. “In watching hellfire 
from a treetop” he replied. Then he con- 
tinued :] 


UST before noon my company ‘was 

set to organize an old German trench 

a little way north of the farm, but 
when the officers examined it they found 
it destroyed by our bombardment so that 
we would unlikely be able to get it ready 
before the enemy attacked. So it was de- 
cided to withdraw us to a better position 
some fifty yards in the rear. Then the 
Captain called for some one to stay be- 
hind to watch and signal the enemy’s 
movements. That’s my regular job, so I 
fixed myself about fifteen feet up in a 
cleft of big branches and seized a tele- 
phone which was connected with the near- 
est battery. From there I could see a 
German trench at the edge of a little wood 
about eighty yards from the trench my 
comrades had vacated. 


(Continued on page 201.) 
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We Commit 


Against Our Stomachs 


By Arthur True Buswell, M.D. 


A MAN’S success in life 
depends more on the co- 
operation of his stomach 
than on any other factor. 
Just as an “army moves 
on its stomach,” so does 
the individual. Scientists 
tell us that 90% of all 
sickness is directly trace- 
able to the digestive tract. 

As Dr. Orison Sweet 
Marden, the noted writer, 
says, “the brain gets an immense amount 
of credit which really should go to the 
stomach.” And it’s true—keep the di- 
gestive system in shape and brain vitality 
is assured. 


Food is the fuel of the human system, 
yet some of the combinations of food we 
put into our systems are as dangerous as 
dynamite, soggy wood and a little coal 
would be in a furnace—and just about as 
effective. Is it any wonder that the aver- 
age life of man to-day is but 39 years— 
and that diseases of the stomach, liver and 
kidneys have increased 103% during the 
past few years! 


And yet just as wrong food selections 
and combinations will destroy our health 
and efficiency, so will the right foods create 
and maintain bodily vigor and mental 
energy. And by right foods we do not 
mean freak foods— just good, every - day 
foods properly combined. In fact, to fol- 
low Corrective Eating it isn’t even neces- 
sary to upset your table. 


Not long ago I had a talk with Eugene 
Christian, the noted food scientist, who is 
said to have successfully treated over 23,000 
people without drugs or medicines of any 
kind, and he told me of some of his ex- 
periences in the treatment of disease 
through food. 


One case that interested me greatly was 
that of a young business man whose effi- 
ciency had _ been _ practicaily © wrecked 
through stomach acidity, fermentation and 
constipation resulting in physical sluggish- 
ness which was naturally reflected in his 
ability to use his mind. He was twenty 
pounds under weight when he first went to 
see Christian and was so nervous he 
couldn’t sleep. Stomach and _ intestinal 
gases were so severe that they caused ir- 
regular heart action and often fits of great 
mental depression. As Christian describes 
it he was not 50% efficient either mentally 
or physically. Yet in a few days, by fol- 
lowing Christian’s suggestions as to food, 
his constipation had completely gone, al- 
though he had formerly been in the habit 
of taking large daily doses of a strong 
cathartic. In five weeks every abnormal 
symptom had disappeared—his weight hav- 
ing increased 6 lbs. In addition to this he 
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acquired a store of physical and mental 
energy so great in comparison with his 
former self as to almost belie the fact that 
it was the same man. 


Another instance of what proper food 
combination can do was that of a man one 
hundred pounds over weight whose only 
other discomfort was rheumatism. This 
man’s greatest pleasure in life was eating. 
Though convinced of the necessity, he hesi- 
tated for months to go under treatment 
believing he would be deprived of the 
pleasures of the table. He finally, how- 
ever, decided to try it out. Not only did he 
begin losing weight at once, quickly regain- 
ing his normal figure, all signs of rheuma- 
tism disappearing, but he found the new 
diet far more delicious to the taste and 
afforded a much keener quality of enjoy- 
ment than his old method of eating and 
he wrote Christian a letter to that effect. 


But perhaps the most interesting case that 
Christian told me of was that of a_ multi-million- 
aire—a man 70 years old who had been travel- 
ing with his doctor for several years in a search 
for health, He was extremely emaciated, had 
chronic constipation, lumbago and rheumatism. 
For over twenty years he. had suffered with 
stomach and intestinal trouble which in reality 
was superaciduous secretions in the stomach. 
The first menus given him were designed to re- 
move the causes of acidity, which was accom- 
plished in about thirty days. And after this was 
done he seemed to undergo a complete rejuvena- 
tion. His eyesight, hearing, taste and all of his 
mental faculties became keener and more alert. 
He had had no organic trouble—but he was starv- 
ing to death from malnutrition and decomposition 
—all caused by the wrong selection and combina- 
tion of foods. After six months’ treatment this 
man was as well and strong as he had ever been 
in his life. 

These instances of the efficacy of right eating 
I have simply chosen at random from perhaps a 
dozen Eugene Christian told me of, every one of 
which was fully as interesting and they applied 
to as many different ailments. Surely this man 
Christian is doing a great work. 


There have been so many inquiries from all 
parts of the United States from people seeking 
the benefit of Eugene Christian’s advice and 
whose cases he is unable to handle personally 
that he has written a little course of lessons 
which tells you exactly what to eat for health, 
strength and efficiency. 

These lessons, there are 24 of them, contain 
actual menus for breakfast, luncheon and dinner, 
curative as well as corrective, covering every 
condition of health and sickness from = to 
old age and for all occupations, climates and sea- 
sons. 


With these lessons at hand it is just as though 
you were in personal contact with the great food 
specialist, because every possible point is so thor- 
oughly covered and clearly explained that you 
can scarcely think of a question which isn’t an- 
swered. You can start eating the very things 
that will produce the increased physical and men- 
tal energy you are seeking the day you receive 
the lessons and you will find that you secure 
results with the first meal. 


If you would like to examine these 24 Little 
Lessons in Corrective Eating stmply write The 
Corrective Eating Society, Department 310, 460 
Fourth Ave., New York City. It is not necessary 
to enclose any money with your request. Merely 
ask them to send the lessons on five days’ trial 
with the understanding that you will either re- 
turn them within that time or remit $3, the smal 
fee asked. 


Please clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, as this is a 
copy of the official blank adopted by the Society and will be honored at once. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Dept. 310, 460 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. 
them to you within five days after receipt or send you $3. 
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I will either remail 
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These Great Books 
At Mere Cost of 


Paper, Printing and Binding 
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guished authors. 


Our Proposition 


These books formerly sold for from $35.00 
to $48.00, according ta binding. Now the 
edition bound in handsome crimson silk fin- 
ished buckram with gold tops and titles, 
sells for $15.00 (paper, printing and binding 
cost that much now), payable $1.00 down 
and $2.00 a month. But you need obligate 
yourself to nothing until you have seen the 
books. We offer them on absolutely 


. Free Inspection 


\ Merely sign and mail to us the at- 
aie \ tached coupon. The books will then 
some to you, all charges prepaid, 
for five days’ free examination 
and use. If you don’t like 
~~, them, return them at our 
expense. If you do like 
them, pay $1.00 down, 
~*~ and $2.00 a month 
forseven months 
and they are 
yours. 


Current 
Literature 
Publishing 
Company 

134 West 29th 
New York, 


Please send me, all 
charges prepaid, Popu- 
lar Science Library in fif- 
teen volumes, as described. 

If I don’t like them, I will 
return them at your expense 
within five days. Otherwise I 
will send you $1.00 down and 
$2.00 per month for seven months. \ 


Name 





Address 














The Authors 


In these books is gath- 
ered together the greatest 
convention of scientific 
minds that the world has 
ever known. Nowhere 
could you get in one set 
of books the works of 
such men as Darwin, 
Huxley, Herbert Spen- 
cer, Tyndall, and others. 
Here is the list: 


Richard A. Proctor, B.A. 
Camb., F.R.A.S. 

ohn Tyndall, LL.D. 

Jor S. , 


Charles R. Darwin, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Thomas H. Huxley. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P., R.S., D.C.L., 
LL. 


D. 
Edward B. Tylor, D.C.L., 
F.R.S. 


Herbert Spencer. 

John Stuart Mill. 
Adolphe Ganot. 

Ray Stannard Baker. 
Samuel P. Langley. 
Eugene P. Lyle. 
Alfred Russel Wallace. 
George M. Sternberg. 
Ira Remsen. 

Ludlow Brownell. 

Sir James Paget, M.D. 
Leland O. Howard. 
W. Stanley Jevons. 


AND MANY OTHERS. 





POPULAR SCIENCE LIBRARY 


Unquestionably the most interesting and informative set of books at 
any price. Read the brief table of contents. Read the list of distin- 
Then read our proposition and act at once. 


Brief Synopsis of Conients: 

This synopsis barely gives you a suggestion 
of the marvelously interesting material in 
these books. You must see them to appre- 
ciate them. And our offer enables you to see 
them at no cost. Read it! 


Volume Other Worlds Than Ours.—Light Science 
for Leisure Hours. 

Geology.—The wondrous record on the 
rocks and how to read it. 

Forms of Water.—Fragments of Science. 
—Mysteries of the Deep. 

Origin of Species.—The wonders of our 
far physical origin. . 

Man’s Place in Nature.—Science and 
Education. 

Descent of Man. Part I. 

Descent of Man. Part II. . 
The book that stirred science and reli- 

gion as nothing ever before had 
stirred them. . 

Pre-historic Times.—What we have dis- 
covered about our earliest ancestors 
and the lesson it teaches to-day. 

Anthropology.—Man’s history since he 
became man. 

Intelligence of Animals.—Scientific Lec- 
tures.—New facts of daily use. 

First Principles. — Herbert Spencer’s re- 
markable exposition of the principles 
upon which creation seems to rest. 

Political Economy. Part I. 

Political Economy. Part ITI. 

The sum of all political knowledge. 
The book that is still a standard 
among students of government. 

Popular Natural Philosophy. — Scientific 
acts made plain and interesting. 

Modern Inventions and Discoveries.—The 
romance of the patent office. How 
man’s inventive genius has enriched 
himself and the whole earth. 


Volume 
Volume 
Volume 
Volume 


Volume 
Volume 


Volume 


Volume 
Volume 
Volume 


Volume 
Volume 


Volume 


Volume 


. Current Literature Publishing Co. , 134 West 29th St., New York 

















WHAT HELL MUST BE LIKE 





























“For nearly an hour nothing happened. 
Occasionally I noticed heads peering from 
the Boche trench trying to see into the 
empty trench which was hidden from 
them by a slight swelling of the ground 
just before it. They would have been a 
splendid mark for a sniper, but I had 
other work this time. Suddenly a group 
of about forty Boches crept forward from 
the wood, rapidly followed by the best 
partofacompany. I telephoned: “Enemy 
advancing, led by a detachment of ‘flam- 
menwerfer,’” for I had recognized the 
devilish apparatus carried by the fore- 
most group. When the latter were about 
thirty feet from the empty trench they 
halted in a hollow just below the rise in 
the ground, and then, with appalling sud- 
denness, a dozen jets of white and yellow 
flames darted up to fall plump into the 
trench. The dense smoke hid the rest of 
the Germans, and almost choked me, but 
thanks to my mask, I was able to gasp 








Why burden your wife with 
the care of your estate? 


you wish to appoint your wife or other woman 
| eae as executrix and trustee under your will, 
why not assist her to carry the 
heavy burden by appointing 
this company as co-executor 
and co-trustee? (pp 


















Your estate will thus have oe {fl 
the advantage of the personal || Ht 
direction which she can give, +) 






















confer with you regarding 
any trust or banking busi- 
ness you may have in mind. 


man spun round like a top, not even try- 
ing to run away until he fell in a pool of 
flame. Others rolled on the ground, but 
the blazing liquid ran around them every- 
where, and I could smell the horrible odor 
of burning flesh. 





information to the battery. = and she will be relieved of C 35 

“It was then I had a glimpse of what : the burdensome details neces- 42 4 
hell must be like. Our gunners had the ' sarily involved in the man- x . oe 
range to an inch, and a torrent of shells = ne ac : 
burst right among the fire-throwers. Z agement of any large estate. QA. ae ay, Be 
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“I don’t think any fire-throwers es- 


caped. Their screams, heard despite the New York 

cannonade and rifle fire, seemed to con- Bankers Trust Com 

7 ‘ s ’ R pany 
tinue terribly long. The company behind Resources over $250,000,000 Building 


them appeared panicstricken. As_ the 
smoke lifted I saw them running back to 
the wood, and our mitrailleuses did severe 
execution. I was nearly fainting with the 
fumes and pain from my burns. The 
Captain sent a patrol, which found me | 


hanging limply in the tree fork. They A S ° bl B 2 f Ca 

had trouble getting me, but luckily the ervicea e rie se 
Germans were too staggered to inter- —_- 
fere.” Size 10 inches x 14‘ inches 
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It tells the whole story--how to 
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Racking Your Brain Uselessly Is a Waste of Nervous 
Energy and a Loss of Mental Efficiency 


How frequently do you not feel baffled in a mental search 
for just the precise word you want to use in some important busi- 
ness or social letter, in some legal or other document,or draft 
of an address or speech? 

How tantalizingly it eludes you just when you seem to be 
on the point of pinning it down! This inability to seize the right 
word that seems to be skipping around in your head just beyond 
your reach, like a playful puppy dodging around a table, is al- 
most universal. Evéry one who ever has occasion to pen a para- 
graph is constantly bringing up against a blank wall because of 
his inability to run down the word that just fits—and the fre- 
quency with which you meet this irritating experience is the 
measure of your need for 


THE NEW THESAURUS 


The original edition of this extraordinarily useful work was 

published many years ago by P. M. Roget, Secretary of the 

Royal Society of Great Britain. His idea was to produce a book 

which, by a scientific system of grouping, classification and in- 

dexing would enable a person to discover from the faintest kind 

of a clew the exact word to express a thought. The book achieved 

a phenomenal success and was the pattern for similar works in 

many foreign languages. It has run through edition after edition 

and has rendered untold assistance to countless grateful writers, 

speakers and students. The edition we now offer has been completely revised and brought to the 

highest pitch of perfection under the editorship of the famous lexicographer,C. O. Sylvester Mawson, 
and embodies all the improvements suggested by generations of practical use. 



































Who Must Have the Thesaurus 


To people whose professions require them to write or 
speak frequently this Thesaurus is absolutely indispensable. 
The author, lawyer, clergyman, teacher, editor, reporter, 
advertising writer, translator, or man in public life, can 
no more do without this work than a violinist can dispense 
with his bow. Words are the instruments which all writers 
and speakers use, and it is only by constant reference to 
the Thesaurus that such men can keep their instruments 
keen and bright for instant use. 


Who Ought to Have the Thesaurus 


It is none the less indispensable to the larger class of 
people who, though they make less constant use of the 
work than those who are writers or speakers by profes- 
sion, are quite as urgently in need of its services when the 
occasion crops up. Business men, physicians, stenogra- 
phers, printers—in fact, anybody who ever puts pen to 
paper needs this book from time to time and needs it 
badly. It helps them to say exactly what they want to 
say and to say it in well-chosen words, avoiding ill-fitting 
terms and jarring repetitions. 


Twelve Reasons Why Everybody Should Own This Book 


It will enable you to find the right word or phrase to 
express your idea. 

It contains information you cannot find in any dic- 
tionary. 

It will recall the word which has slipped your mind. 

It will enlarge your vocabulary. 

It is rich in Americanisms, colloquialisms, and newly 
accepted words. 

It reflects the marvelous growth of the language in 
every field of thought and is essentially a book of 
live terms. 

It is at once a vade mecum for the student, the learned, 
and the average individual. 


8. It is enriched with apt phrases and quotations drawn 
from the world’s literatures. 

9. It is a ready helper and an unfailing guide; a fount 
of knowledge and a well of inspiration. 

10. It is the most complete, scientific, and accurate work 
of its kind in existence. 

11. It is the most valuable educational book that you could 
place in the hands of the younger members of your 
family. 

12. It is a work which will never grow old. It has served 
many generations, and it will be as up-to date ten 
years hence as it is to-day, 


Description of this Handsome Volume 


This new edition of Roget’s Thesaurus contains 653 pages, of which 348 are devoted to word groups and 305 to the minutely cross- 


referenced Index. The Type is unusually large, and very distinct. 
which a book of this kind will be put. 
is 6% inches by 9% inches. The Paper is of first-class quality. 
printing and will make a desirable addition to any library. 


a é The Binding is especially designed to withstand the hard usage to 
It is a handsome red silk cloth, with cloth head-bands and titles in gold. 


The Size of the book 


The Book is thoroughly well made in every particular of binding and 


Now to be Had at a Wonderfully Low Price 


Hitherto Roget’s Thesaurus has been regarded as a work for the few and it has always been published in high-priced editions. 


We 


believe it to be a work that should be in every home, every school, every club, every office and every library in the country; and with 
that end in view we have issued this fine new edition, suitable for every-day use, at a price that easily brings it within the reach of every 


person whose needs it has been so splendidly designed to meet. 


Send us only $1.50 and we will promptly ship you the Volume. All charges prepaid. 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO., 134 WEST 29th ST.. NEW YORK 
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